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Governor Proposes 
Healthcare Reform ± 


BY DAVID MARSH 
News Editor 

Gov. Arnold Schwarzenegger 
has proposed a plan which would 
place the medical needs of the 
state’s 160,000 prison inmates 
in the hands of the University 
of California and its prestigious 
medical schools. 

Schwarzenegger’s latest pro- 
posal, which officials claim 
could save the state as much as 
$12 billion over the next decade, 
would rely heavily on the use of 
telemedicine, a technique which 
links doctors with their patients 
through video hookups. 

A study by NuPhysicia, a com- 
pany affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Texas, also promotes cen- 
tralized hospitals and electronic 
record-keeping as additional cost 
saving measures. The University 
of Texas took over prison health- 
care during the 1990s. 

The plan also calls for a special 
hospital designed to house and 
treat chronically ill patients in or- 
der to reduce the need for costly 
overtime paid to the guards of 
hospitalized inmates. 

Dr. John Stobo, UC’s senior 
vice-president for health services, 
favors the governor’s proposal. 
Stobo is a former past chairman 
of NuPhysicia’s board of direc- 
tors. The Board of Regents has 


BY JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A federal appeals court for the 
western United Sates has issued 
a stunning decision upholding 
the rights of incarcerated felons 
to vote in Washington State. The 
ruling by a three-judge-panel of 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the case of Farrakhan vs. Gre- 
goire in Seattle held that the dis- 
enfranchisement law denying in- 
carcerated felons the right to vote 
violates the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act by disenfranchising minority 
voters. 

The court’s finding represents 
a dynamic shift in America’s fed- 
eral courts of appeals from a case 
that was booted between district 
courts and the court of appeals 
for 14 years. Last January the 
Ninth Circuit firmly placed the 
actions of denying incarcerated 
felons their right to vote with 


countered conflict-of-interest 
concerns by pointing out that 
the position was non-paying, and 
Stobo cut all ties with NuPhysicia 
upon leaving Texas in 2007. 



The university system’s Board 
of Regents have announced plans 
to form a special committee to 
study the feasibility of the gov- 
ernor’s plan, its costs, effects on 
labor relations and potential legal 
liabilities to the university system 
from inmate lawsuits. 

The regents have made it plain 
that they are in no hurry to em- 
brace the governor’s proposal, 
which calls for a UC takeover of 
dental and psychiatric services, 
as well. 

“This is a very complicated 
issue, and we are going to have 
to spend a great deal of time to 


practices that violate the consti- 
tution under the Federal Voting 
Rights Act, such as literacy tests 
and poll taxes. Laws that prevent 
felons from voting in other Ninth 
Circuit states such as Alaska, Ar- 
izona, California, Hawaii, 

See COURT on Page 4 


LOOKING AHEAD 

In the May issue of our 
paper the S.Q. News staff 
will sit down for an in depth 
interview with new acting 
Warden Vincent Cullen 
for an insiders perspective 
of the new administration 
and what might lie ahead 
for life behind the walls of 
California’s oldest prison. 

Also, we’ll take our read- 
ers inside the halls of the 
new $136 million Central 
Health Services Building. 


determine how and if the uni- 
versity is going to get involved,” 
said regents Chairman Russell S. 
Gould. 

The plan, which would likely 
result in a significant loss of jobs 


“ This is radical 
surgery on a broken 
system that will save 
the state billions ” 

Schwarzenegger spokes- 
man - Aaron McLane 


for prison healthcare workers, 
was opposed by the Union for 
Physicians and Dentists which 
represents more than 800 prison 
healthcare employees. The union 
that represents prison guards also 
opposes the plan. 

According to a recent study 
done by a consultant, California 
currently spends more than $2.4 
billion of it’s annual $11 billion 
prison budget on inmate health 
care, approximately $41 per day 
for each of its approximately 
160,000 inmates. 

See GOV on Page 4 


BY ARNULFO GARCIA & 
JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writers 

Stanford Criminologist Joan 
Petersilia spoke recently to San 
Quentin prisoners concern- 
ing California’s current prison 
healthcare and overcrowding cri- 
sis and the federal court’s inter- 
vention into California’s prison 
operations. The court’s aim is to 
force development of a plan to 
end the Department of Correc- 
tion and Rehabilitation’s (CDCR) 
violation of prisoners’ right to be 
free from cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment. 

Petersilia is currently Co- 
Director of the Criminal Justice 
Center at Stanford Law School. 
In her lecture she explored the 
complexities of California’s pa- 
role policy. She is the author of a 
report, “Understanding Califor- 
nia Corrections,” that found that 
more than 70,000 parolees are 
returned to CDCR annually with 
approximately 17,000 “pure tech- 
nical” violatons. (Not arrested for 
a new crime but have violated a 
term or condition of parole.) 

Petersilia’s report explained, 
this “... high return-to-prison rate 


for parole violators is creating 
a destructive situation by con- 
stantly cycling offenders in and 
out of prison. . .this churning or 
catch-and-release disrupts the 
inmate’s ability to participate in 



Joan Petersilia 


community-based rehabilitative 
programs, encourages the spread 
of prison-gang culture in com- 
munities and wastes parole pro- 
cessing resources.” 

Petersilia focused on a plan 
authorized by Assembly Bill 900 
that calls for building numerous 
re-entry facilities around the 
state to solve some of CDCR’s 
overcrowding problems. 

However, this plan is contrary 
to the federal court’s stated find- 


ing that AB900 is “... essentially 
is a prison expansion measure 
which increases the number of 
prison cells without addressing 
the fundamental structural issues 
that have caused the crisis and 
that have created unconstitutional 
conditions within the prisons.” 

The plan in AB900 runs coun- 
ter to the court’s earlier decision 
that “...we are convinced that 
neither prison expansion, nor re- 
entry or medical facilities con- 
struction, nor any other construc- 
tion effort offers a meaningful 
and timely remedy for the consti- 
tutional deficiencies in the deliv- 
ery of prison medical and mental 
health care caused by crowding.” 

During a question period 
some inmates asked Petersilia 
to address the court’s order that 
capped the prison population at 
109,764 or 137.5% of designed 
capacity of 79,828. Petersilia said 
that the state has the capacity to 
expand and maintain a prison 
population of approximately 
160,000 inmates, in spite of the 
court’s position. 

See PETERSILIA on Page 4 
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Court Rules Voting 
Rights for Inmates 

Ruling Limited to Washington State 



Boxer Returns To S.Q. 


BY R. F. GILLIAM 
Journalism Guild Writer 

With a message of hope and a story of success, boxer Paul Nave 
paid a visit to San Quentin, the prison where he spent three years of 
his life. 

The 49-year-old Marin County native regaled a group of about 
twenty-five men with stories and anecdotes about his years growing 
up in Marin, doing time in San Quentin, his determination to succeed, 
his experiences in the ring and his rise to become a Welterweight 
champion. 

Nave, who visited on April 6, came to promote an upcoming June 
6 bout with an as-yet unnamed opponent. He shared details of his sto- 
ried rise to boxing prominence. 

BEEN HERE BEFORE 

Dressed from head to toe in black shirt and slacks, Nave is a di- 
minutive but stocky man with dark hair and a resonant voice. 

Standing before a group of enthusiastic fight fans, Nave proudly dis- 
played his five championship belts and revealed to his captive audience 
the details of his own stay behind the bars in the prison by the bay. 

See NAVE on Page 4 


Criminologist Suggests 
Options To Early Releases 
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Innocence & 

BY JULIAN GLENN PADGETT 
Journalism Guild Writer 

For more than 10 years the California Innocence 
Project has fought to free innocent men behind pris- 
on walls, and it’s had some notable success. 

The project is housed at the campus of the Cali- 
fornia Western School of Law in San Diego, where 
the organization held a reception and gala was at- 
tended by three of its successes and Justin Brooks 
and Jan Stiglitz, co-directors of the program. 

The three exonerees are Timothy Atkins, Adam 
Riojas and John Stoll, who served 
time at San Quentin. 

Stoll was convicted of 17 counts 
of child molestation and sen- 
tenced to 40 years. He revealed 
that his 20 years of imprisonment 
spent for crimes he did not com- 
mit were both scary and painful. 

“It’s a mixture of emotions,” 

Stoll said. “I had never been in 
trouble or ever been arrested for 
anything and then there I was in 
San Quentin State Prison.” Stoll, 

66, was convicted in Kern Coun- 
ty. He is one of eight men California’s in- 
nocence project has vindicated. 

Thousands of letters are read yearly from inmates 
family members and friends. 

With 12 law students, Brooks and the “DNA 
dozen” sift through mountains of paper work until 
they find a letter that falls within their standards. 
That standard is believing in an inmate’s innocence. 
Then they set about methodically proving “actual 
innocence.” 

Riojas was imprisoned for 13 years for second- 
degree murder, a crime that carries 15 years to life. 
Riojas, too, was exonerated through DNA. 

Atkins, another DNA exoneree stated, “Every 
day, it eats at your heart. You’re there and you know 
you didn’t do it.” He was convicted in Los Angeles 
County and served 20 years of a 32 years-to-life sen- 
tence for first-degree murder and armed robbery. 


Exoneration 

San Diego County District Attorney Bonnie Du- 
manis said, “They do an important job, and I respect 
them for the work they do. The maturing science of 
forensics often compels second looks.” 

“Bonnie will sit down with us, but everyone else, 
they fight with us for everything,” stated Brooks. 

Dumanis credits the Innocence Project’s team for 
its focused efforts. “We don’t always agree, but at 
least we sit down and take a look at cases and evalu- 
ate them. Prosecutors and police are not eager to 
reopen cases.” 

She added, “We may have evi- 
dence that has been preserved, 
but wasn’t useful in the past be- 
cause the science hadn’t been 
developed. But is useful now, 
and can help in those cases when 
someone has insisted they were 
innocent.” 

District Attorney Steve Cool- 
ey of Los Angeles County said, 
“It’s very commendable. But 
let’s have a reality check. Creat- 
ing new theories or doubt about 
a case, the evidence is tainted - 
somebody else did it, doesn’t mean that 
they are necessarily innocent. It means 
the evidence changed, and sometimes changes oc- 
cur after the key witnesses are dead, or their crimi- 
nal associates are now deceased.” 

He denied prosecutors or police deliberately re- 
sist relooking at cases. However, Brooks and Jan 
Stiglitz, his co-director and a Cal Western profes- 
sor, remain frustrated with what they view as an ab- 
sence of following-through after exoneration. 

“The DAs very rarely give public notice when the 
wrongly convicted are found to be innocent or look 
for the guilty person,” Stiglitz said. Only a scant 
number of cases pursued by the Innocence Project 
involved DNA “In some older cases, the biological 
evidence has been destroyed,” said Jeff Chin, the 
Innocence Project’s assistant director. “Our staff 
looks for other pieces of evidence.” 



Project Co-Director 
Justin Brooks 


Preparing Your Case 


BY STEPHEN LIEBB 
Journalism Guild Writer 
& 

HECTOR OROPEZA 
Contributing Writer 

The most important element for 
inmates preparing petitions to a 
court is “Telling your story so the 
person reading your case says, 
‘This is different.’” according to 
JFK Professor of Law Stephanie 
Adraktas. Speaking to inmates at 
The New Leaf program on No- 
vember 20, 2009, Prof.Adraktas 
said that the main mistake made 
by inmates preparing habeas pe- 
titions is putting the law first and 
not talking about the facts of the 
case. 

“Front and center of the petition 
should be your story and why the 
Board (of Parole Hearings) got it 
wrong,” Prof. Adraktas said. She 
advised using examples of court 
decisions that grant petitions and 
talking about who the person 
was before they came to prison, 
what they did in committing their 
crime and what they did within 
the institution. 

A law clerk working for a judge 
usually reads a petition that is 
filed and so Prof. Adraktas ad- 
vised providing an explanation 
that the reader can relate to. “If 
you tell the story in a way that 
doesn’t emphasize why your case 
is different, it will blow past the 


reader,” she said. “Courts don’t 
read everything you write.” 

Also, a petition doesn’t need 
to be written in stuffy language. 
Prof. Adraktas said that your 
story gets buried when you don’t 
state plainly the truth about your 
life. She counseled that it is bet- 
ter to speak to the Board of Com- 
missioners in a “simple, plain 
way” because it is easier to un- 
derstand and makes for a better 
transcript. She also advised to 
“get out quickly” from questions 
you can’t answer instead of giv- 
ing long responses. 

Getting the attention of the 
reader of your petition is more 
important because “the Board is 
not acting fairly and courts are re- 
versing the Board with more fre- 
quency. Court cases are forcing 
the Board to work harder to ratio- 
nalize the decision they make,” 
Prof. Adraktas said, adding, “The 
tide is turning away from the sit- 
uation where the Board could say 
anything they wanted against you 
and it would stick.” 

The California Supreme 
Court’s ruling in In re Lawrence 
44 Cal 4 th 1181 (2008) requires 
that a Board’s decision denying 
parole be supported by some re- 
liable evidence showing current 
dangerousness. Denial of parole 
based on “old facts” may not 
comport with the Lawrence stan- 
dard, Prof. Adraktas said. 


Prof. Adraktas advised that 
when structuring a petition for 
filing in state court, you must not 
only discuss rights under State 
law but also cite the U.S. Consti- 
tution and claim that both state 
and federal due process rights 
have been violated. 

Prof. Adraktas advised that 
when preparing Board of Parole 
Hearings, you should review past 
transcripts to see where you could 
have given better responses. She 
also advised that it is important 
to document your parole plans in 
a convincing way. 

Prof. Adraktas was accompa- 
nied by four law students who 
conducted workshops to assist 
inmates in the areas of preparing 
a petition for writ of habeas cor- 
pus, preparing for a board hear- 
ing and discussing issues relat- 
ing to the three strikes law. Prof. 
Adraktas said that she anticipated 
that the ruling in the Hayward V. 
Marshall case now pending be- 
fore an en banc panel in the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals [Case 
Number 06-55392] will affirm 
that lifers in California have a 
federally protected liberty inter- 
est in parole. She speculated that 
the Ninth Circuit is taking time 
in order to draft “a bullet proof 
opinion that will not get reversed 
by the United States Supreme 
Court.” 


What Doing Time 
Does to Inmates 


BY ARNULFO GARCIA & 
JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writers 

America moved abruptly in the 
1970s from a society that justified 
incarceration in the belief that it 
would facilitate productive re-en- 
try into the free-world to one that 
used imprisonment to inflict pain 
(“just deserts”), disable criminal 
offenders (“incapacitation”), or 
to keep them away from society 
(“containment”). 

Adaptation to modern prison 
life exacts psychological costs 
to most prisoners. Adaptation to 
imprisonment is usually difficult 
and, at times, creates habits of 
thinking and acting that can be 
dysfunctional in periods of post- 
prison adjustment. 

Subtle psychological changes 
occur in the course of adapting 
to prison life. The term “institu- 
tionalization” is used to describe 
the process by which inmates 
are shaped and transformed by 
the institutional environments in 
which they live. 

In the first decade of the 21st 
century, more and more people 
have been subjected to the pains 
of imprisonment for longer pe- 
riods. Their conditions threaten 
greater psychological distress 
and long-term dysfunction before 
they return to communities that 
have already been disadvantaged 
by lack of social services and re- 
sources. 

Prisoners typically are denied 
basic privacy rights and lose 
control over mundane aspects of 
their existence that most citizens 
take for granted. 

They live in small, sometimes 
extremely cramped and deterio- 
rating spaces (a 60 square foot 
cell is roughly the size of a king- 
sized bed), have little or no con- 
trol over the identity of the person 
with whom they must share that 
space (and the intimate contact 
it requires), often have no choice 
over when they must get up or 
go to bed or when or what they 
may eat. Prisoners may come to 
think of themselves as “the kind 
of person” who deserves only the 
degradation and stigma to which 
they have been subjected while 
incarcerated. 

Prisoners develop a “prison 
mask” that is unrevealing and 
impenetrable. This causes a type 
of alienation from themselves 
and others. They may develop 
emotional flatness that becomes 
chronic and debilitating in so- 
cial interaction and relationships. 
They find that they have created 
a permanent and unbridgeable 
distance between themselves and 
the rest of society. 

It is important to emphasize 
that these are the natural and nor- 


mal adaptations made by prison- 
ers in response to the unnatural 
and abnormal conditions of pris- 
on life. 

Some prisoners learn to find 
safety in social invisibility, by 
becoming as inconspicuous and 
unobtrusively disconnected from 
others as possible. In extreme 
cases, especially when combined 
with prisoner apathy and loss of 
the capacity to initiate behavior 
on one’s own, the pattern closely 
resembles that of clinical depres- 
sion. Long-term prisoners are 
particularly vulnerable to this 
form of psychological adapta- 
tion. 

In many institutions, the lack 
of meaningful programming has 
deprived them of pro-social or 
positive activities in which to 
engage while incarcerated. For 
some prisoners, incarceration 
is so stark and psychologically 
painful that it represents a form 
of traumatic stress severe enough 
to produce post- traumatic stress 
reactions once released. 

Mental illness and develop- 
mental disability represent the 
largest number of disabilities 
among prisoners. According to a 
study by Craig Haney of UC San- 
ta Cruz, as many of 20 percent of 
the current prisoner population 
nationally suffers from either 
a significant mental or psycho- 
logical disorder or developmental 
disability. Yet both groups are too 
often left to their own devices to 
survive in prison and then to be 
discharged without having had 
any of their needs addressed. 

Supermax facilities are insti- 
tutions where prisoners are kept 
under conditions of unprecedent- 
ed social deprivation for unprece- 
dented lengths of time. This kind 
of confinement creates its own 
set of psychological pressures 
that, in some instances, uniquely 
disable prisoners for free-world 
reintegration. 

Human Rights Watch has sug- 
gested that there are approxi- 
mately 20,000 prisoners confined 
to supermax units in the United 
States. Most experts agree that 
the number of such units is in- 
creasing. Many prisoners who 
have been confined in these su- 
permax units for considerable 
periods are released directly into 
the community. 

Over the next decade, the im- 
pact of unprecedented levels of 
incarceration will be felt in com- 
munities that will be expected 
to receive massive numbers of 
ex-prisoners. They will com- 
plete their sentences and return 
to communities ill prepared to 
absorb the high level of psycho- 
logical trauma and disorder that 
many will bring with them. 


Eighteen states have discussed medical marijuana or legalization 
through legislation or ballot initiative this year. A 2009 poll found 
56% of Californians support outright legalization of marijuana. 
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What do we do with 
‘Furious Khan’? 


BY KEVIN O’DONNELL 
Design Editor 

It is inevitable that someone, 
somewhere, will read something 
in this publication and be offend- 
ed. Ultimately, how to respond to 
the Disgruntled Reader is a test 
that everyone in this business 
must eventually face. 

When it happened to us we de- 
cided to invite the Disgruntled 
Reader to the weekly meeting 
of the San Quentin Journalism 
Guild where he could give vent 
to his displeasure, not with the 
content, but with the name of the 
cartoon run for the last several is- 
sues; Furious Khan. 

The San Quentin News regrets 
that any offense was taken; none 
was intended. 

The Disgruntled Reader 
brought several visual aids; a 
Dictionary Of Islam, a couple 
of books (both written by men 
named Khan) and a catalog of 
Muslim items, to demonstrate 
that “khan” refers exclusively to 
the Pushtun people of Pakistan 
and Afghanistan, that only a 
Pushtun could have a legitimate 
claim to the name or title “khan” 
and that using “khan” as the name 
of a cartoon (whose main charac- 


HAITI RELIEF 

Art Work donated by San 
Quentin State Prisoners will 
be auctioned off at a local 
benefit for Haiti. The event 
will be hosted by Suzi Jestadt 
and will be held at the First 
United Methodist Church of 
San Rafael on Saturday, April 
17, 2010. 

Men who had no money to 
give wanted to use their tal- 
ents to contribute to Haiti. 
They donated art and craft- 
works in order to help the 
Haitian people. The men of 
San Quentin want to send a 
clear message to the world, 
“Don’t forget Haiti!” 

More to come in a later ari- 
ticle. 


ter, Furious, is black) is racist and 
demeans “his” people. 

He holds to this belief despite 
the fact that his own diction- 
ary states that the origin of the 
word is Persian and Persia is now 
known as Iran, not Afghanistan 
or Pakistan. 

My dictionary, Merriam- 
Webster’s Collegiate Diction- 
ary, Tenth Edition, (Webster’s 
has a two hundred year history 
in lexicography) defines “khan” 
this way: khart\ ‘ kan 4 kan\ n [ME 
caan , fr. MF of Turkic origin; 
akin to Turk han prince] (15c) 1: 
a medieval sovereign of China 
and ruler over the Turkish, Ta- 
tar, and Mongol tribes. 2: a local 
chieftain or man of rank in some 
countries of central Asia. 

As you can see the Disgruntled 
Reader’s assertion that “khan” 
represents only the Pushtun peo- 
ple of Pakistan and Afghanistan 
doesn’t hold water. At the end of 
the the man’s presentation, John 
Eagan, our chief cdvisor, said 
that no one had intended any of- 
fense. 

I fear the Disgruntled Reader 
will continue to be offended, 
however. Neither I nor Michael 
Harris, the Editor-in-Chief, be- 
lieve that the paper should censor 
itself because one man has cho- 


sen to take offense at the name of 
a cartoon. 

The First Amendment doesn’t 
guarantee that a person will not 
be offended by something he 
sees, hears or reads. Much to the 
contrary, many United States 
Supreme Court decisions have 
protected the right of freedom of 
expression for all Americans, and 
especially freedom of the press. I 


cannot recall in my lifetime a sin- 
gle instance where a newspaper 
apologized for the content, much 
less the name, of cartoons like 
Hagar the Horrible, Dennis the 
Menace or Marmaduke. There- 
fore, and with the blessing of the 
framers of the United States Con- 
stitution, the San Quentin News 
will continue to print Furious 
Khan under that name. 
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FURIOUS? 

BY FURIOUS KHAN 
Journalism Guild Writer 

On a cold rainy evening as I stood waiting for my 
Patten College class on Critical Thinking to begin. 
I was asked by a fellow journalist, “Why do you do 
it; why do you draw and write Furious Khan?” As I 
stood there looking at the harsh concrete walls that 
surround my life, it came to me. 

I crafted the cartoon character Furious Khan 
to present an intelligent character to San Quentin 
News readers. He looks for layers of humor and wit 
in a chaotic situation. He searches for a positive bal- 
ance, not hate or lawlessness, a true Khan. 


It was not intended to be a racist insult, as some 
complained. Those of us burdened and remorse- 
ful by what we have done are Furious at ourselves, 
because we now know that we could have chosen 
a better path. Who’s not Furious at watching their 
parents pass away or their own children grow up 
without them? Who’s not Furious at never know- 
ing when you will get out of prison or if you will 
ever get a date? Who’s not Furious at finally under- 
standing that the life you took was a whole world of 
promise and dreams that can never be given back? 

So, to the men and women in prison and the hus- 
bands and wives, struggling in the free world, if you 
are having a bad day, month or year, it is okay to be 
Furious. Identify and recognize those feelings be- 
cause they are necessary for you to question your 
choices and then decide what is good for all. 

That search for a positive balance will be the Fu- 
rious Khan in you, hopefully within us all. 


Back in the Day 

Selected Stories From Back 
Issues Of The San Quentin News 


The secret of health for both mind and body is not to 

mourn for the past, worry about the future, or anticipate 

troubles... but to live in the present moment wisely and 

earnestly. D ,i,n 

' -Buddha 


FRI., NOV. 23, 1979 - after 
a four-month suspension of pub- 
lication mandated by the War- 
den, the SQ News has resumed 
production. The newspaper staff 
had been accused by administra- 
tion officials of slanting the news. 
The resumption of publication 
was brought about, in part, by the 
filing of a lawsuit by the Prison 
Law Office on behalf of the news 
staff. 


FRI., NOV. 23, 1979 - for the 
second time in less than a month 
the inmate canteen has been 
burglarized. The first break- 
in, on Oct. 31, netted the thieves 
$408 in cigarettes and envelopes. 
In the second incident, Nov. 14, 
approximately $500 in pastries 
and coffee have been taken. 

FRI., NOV. 23, 1979 - the SQ 
Pirates completed an undefeated 
football season, out- scoring their 
opponents by a combined 221 to 


31. The Pirates play an eight-man 
team. 

FRI., NOV. 23, 1979 - the 

Mystic Knights, a rock-soul 
group, will perform in the north 
dining hall today, Nov. 23, for the 
annual Thanksgiving Show. The 
group performed last May 28 at 
SQ with the New Riders of the 
Purple Sage. 

FRI., APR. 25, 1980 - two 
shots were fired on the lower 


yard Wednesday to break up 
a fight between two Mexican- 
American convicts. Both men 
had been drinking. 

FRI., MAY 2, 1980 inmate 
Berry Floyd, 33, from Los An- 
geles, was shot a total of four 
times by two gunmen in the Ad- 
justment Center exercise yard af- 
ter trying to scale the wall. Floyd 
was taken to the hospital, heavily 
peppered with birdshot. He was 
kept for observation. 


STEVE MCNAMARA 
San Quentin News Advisor 

A question has been raised 
about the title “Furious Khan” 
for the cartoon drawn in the 
San Quentin News. An asser- 
tion was made that “Khan” is 
a name or title used exclusive- 
ly by Muslim Pashtun Paki- 
stani’s and for it to be used 
otherwise offends them. The 
San Quentin News regrets that 
any offense was taken; none 
was intended. However, the 
word “Khan” has widespread 
use outside the Muslim Pash- 
tun people of Pakistan and Af- 
ghanistan. Some examples: 

• Genghis Khan (or The 
Great Khan), who was born 
around 1162 in what is to- 
day Mongolia and terror- 
ized and ruled a vast part 
of Asia. He was not a Mus- 
lim, not a Pashtun and not a 
Pakistani. 

• Ogedai Khan, Genghis 
Khan’s son and successor. 

• Khan, a title for a ruler in 
Turkic and Mongolian lan- 
guages. 

• Khan, the Chinese-Amer- 
ican detective in the TV 
series of the same name 
on CBS in 1975 set in San 
Francisco. Khan was played 
by Khigh Dheigh, who was 
not of Chinese ancestry 
himself but a New Jersey 
native of North African and 
British ancestry. 

• Khan, a villain in the Mar- 
vel Comics X-Men series 
who first appeared in April, 
2002. 

• Khan, a river in Namibia. 

• Khan, a prominent villain 
in the Star Trek universe 
was played by Spaniard Ri- 
cardo Montalban (of Fanta- 
sy Island fame), in the series 
and the film “The Wrath of 
Khan”. This was the second 
feature film based on the 
TV series and ends with 
the death of Spock. When 
it was released in 1982 it set 
a world record for first-day 
box office gross. 

• Khan, a medieval Central 
Asian roadside inn. 

• Khan, a municipal subdivi- 
sion in Cambodia. 

• Khan, an English progres- 
sive rock band in the early 
1970’s. 

• Khan, a Norwegian singer 
and the vocalist for the 
Kamelot, a symphonic pro- 
gressive metal band in the 
1970’s. 

• Chaka Khan, whose birth 
name is Yvette Marie Ste- 
vens, a Grammy award win- 
ning singer born in North 
Chicago in 1953. As is Fu- 
rious Khan in the cartoon, 
she is African-American. 
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Health Fair Returns 

BY R.F. GILLIAM 
Journalism Guild Writer 

San Quentin TRUST will be sponsoring its Seventh Annual Health 
Fair on April 30. The one day event will be held on the lower yard, in 
and around the old laundry building. It is slated to begin at 9 am, and 
will include information booths, testing and activities services and a 
chiropractic clinic. 

The booths will offer information on Alcohol and Drug abuse, 
Asthma, Hypertension, Stress Reduction, Diabetes and Smoking and 
more. There will be lectures on Stress Reduction, Nutrition, Addic- 
tion Recovery Counseling, Aging, and Domestic Violence. The Chi- 
ropractic clinic will assess and recommend treatments and exercises 
for those experiencing back problems. 

Staff from Centerforce & UCSF, as well as members of the Alameda 
County Public Health Department-Urban Male Health Initiative will 
be assisting San Quentin TRUST in this endeavor. 

The men of San Quentin would like to thank these professional men 
and women for volunteering their time and expertise to help us. 


NAVE: Famed Boxer Still Fighting 


CONTINUED from Page 1 

Nave was convicted in the late 
80’s of possession of cocaine for 
sale, and was sentenced to six 
years in prison. He served his 
three years right here at the Q. 

During the tenure of longtime 
Warden Daniel Vasquez, Nave 
worked for Lieutenant A1 Silva in 
I.S.T. It was during his stint here 
that the former Golden Gloves Ju- 
nior Division Champion came to 
the attention of prison officials. 

ENCOURAGED TO FIGHT. 

Because of Nave’s talent in the 
squared ring, Lieutenant Silva 
convinced the warden to allow 


title in a slugfest culminating in 
an 11 th round knock out for Nave. 

The highlight of Nave’s career 
featured a trilogy of fights with 
well-known brawler Greg Hau- 
gen. The first two ended in split 
decisions, with each fighter earn- 
ing a win. The last was fought to 
a draw. 

Nave fought his last profes- 
sional bout on December 17, 1999 
and was forced to retire because 
of a back injury. 

Last year at the age of forty- 
eight, Nave, having recovered 
from his injuries, returned to the 
ring. He fought three exhibition 
matches, winning each by deci- 



Paul Nave’s collection of championship belts 


Nave the chance to fight. After 
some wrangling with Sacra- 
mento, a match was set up at the 
Marin Civic Auditorium, and on 
a warm night in September of 91, 
Nave was escorted by officers out 
of the prison to box. Wearing a 
pair of black and white striped 
shorts he fought Enrique Moreno, 
who had a record of 6 wins and 0 
losses. Nave scored a first-round 
knock out over Moreno. 

Nave donated his winnings to 
a Marin City rehabilitation pro- 
gram. He said he was glad he’d 
won, because he knew that if he 
didn’t “the fellas would clown me 
to no end.” 

STORIED PAST. 

Nave waxed nostalgic about 
his incredible boxing experienc- 
es. He fought Jose Hererra (3-16) 
for the Southwest Welterweight 
Championship and won the title 
in a draw. He’s sparred with the 
likes of Julio Ceasar Chavez, 
Tony Lopez and Oba Carr. In 
1996 Nave fought Jose Luis Ma- 
drid for the WBO Welterweight 


sion. 

Nave said he came to back San 
Quentin to demonstrate that men 
and women in our position can 
succeed. After he began serving 
his sentence he realized that do- 
ing drugs had no future, and only 
led to ruin. 

FIGHTER’S MESSAGE 

“What good’s going to come 
out of it? None,” he said of the 
negative behavior that landed 
him behind bars. 

But, “It doesn’t mean you’re 
done!” 

He talked candidly about the 
time he spent behind bars and 
how his life was put on hold while 
he did his time, and about how he 
planned to change. “I put some 
goals together,” he explained. 

While in prison, Nave hit upon 
a couple of ideas. A gourmand 
of countless prison “spreads”, 
he knew from first-hand experi- 
ence how bland the food in prison 
is. Ever the entrepreneur, Nave 
decided to start a business sell- 
ing sliced jalapenos in plastic 
containers to several prisons. 


CDCR TIDBITS 


BY DAVID MARSH 
News Editor 

Pre and post-sentencing credits went into effect 
Jan. 25, 2010. The new half-time from date -of- arrest 
time credits apply only to those sentenced or enter- 
ing CDCR AFTER Jan. 25. The law IS NOT retro- 
active, although litigation has been initiated which 
could lead to a widening of the credit application. 

At the present time, the only programs offered 
by San Quentin prison that qualify for enhanced 
credits, or Milestone Credits, which result in time 
being taken off of your term are the GED program, 
ABE, Patten College and the vocational machine 
and sheet metal shops. Up to 6 weeks off for each 
one-year period of incarceration may be earned. In- 
mates serving 85 percent are not eligible for the new 
credit-earning categories. 

Despite several propositions and legislative bills 
that have proposed changes in the three strikes laws 


over the past several years, NO CHANGES IN 
THE 3 STRIKES LAWS have been adopted or are 
planned at this time. 

On January 12, 2010 the 3-judge panel in the 
“over-crowding” case issued an order requiring the 
state of California to reduce its inmate population 
by 44,000 prisoners over the next two years. This 
order has been “stayed” pending an appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. A decision from the Supreme 
Court in the case is not expected until later this year 
or perhaps early 2011. 

The CDCR is continuing with its own plan to re- 
duce the inmate population by approximately 6,300 
inmates in 2010 in order to save money. 

The state has officially closed the Herman G. 
Stark Youth Correctional Facility in Chino. The 
remaining 400 minors were transferred to other fa- 
cilities. The CDCR plans to retrofit the 50-year-old 
lockup with an electric fence and other safeguards 
before moving in 1,200 adult prisoners. 


GOV: Health Care 

CONTINUED from Page 1 

New Jersey, which spends 
around $16 per day on health- 
care for each of its inmates, has a 
similar arrangement with its uni- 
versity system, as do both Texas 
and Georgia which each spend 
about $10 per day. 

A three-judge federal panel 
appointed a receiver in 2006 to 
make improvements in healthcare 


He succeeded for a while until 
economics made it too costly to 
continue. 

Nave decided he was going to 
fight for the world title — a goal 
he succeeded at as evidenced by 
the five shiny belts he’d brought 
with him. 

He decided to build his dream 
house on a hill in Marin. It took 
him twelve years to do it, Nave 
said, but he accomplished his 
goal and the single father now 
lives there with his six-year-old 
son. 

INMATE GIVES BACK 

After his release and during his 
rise in the ring, Nave served the 
community. First on the board 
of the Marin City Boxing Club 
to mentor at-risk youths, then in 
state government. Nave ran as a 
democrat for the 6 th District seat 
in the state assembly but lost the 
election to Joe Nation. He also 
ran in the Gubernatorial recall 
election in order to gain name 
recognition for another try in the 
Assembly. As we all know, the 
governor’s chair went to the reha- 
bilitation terminator. 

Asked if there was a possibility 
of seeking public office in the fu- 
ture, Nave responded “I might.” 

Paul Nave brought a positive 
message to the prison. “Goals, 
it’s all about setting goals.” 

Nave has demonstrated that 
prisoners can succeed after their 
release. We need more role-mod- 
els, like Paul Nave, to show so- 
ciety at large that prisoners and 
former prisoners are not unre- 
deemable, that we can pay for our 
mistakes and go on to contribute 
our efforts in a constructive and 
positive way. 


T? pfnrm in the state ’ s 
prisons as a re- 
sult of inmate’s 
lawsuits over inadequate care. 

Federal receiver J. Clark Kel- 
so has refused to comment on 
Schwarzenegger’s latest proposal 
which would require the approval 
of both he and the judges. 


Schwarzenegger is fond of 
“rattling cages” with often wild 
proposals for solving the state’s 
continuing financial crisis. 

The governor’s proposal would 
call for a phased UC takeover be- 
ginning at 1 1 northern California 
prisons before expanding to in- 
clude all 33 prisons. 


PETERSILIA: Prison Population 

CONTINUED from Page 1 

As for causes of the growth in number of inmates, Petersilia said, 
“The expansive growth of the prison population in California is due, 
in part, to the state’s adoption of determinate sentencing in the 1970s 
and the countless increases in criminal sentences enacted by the legis- 
lature or in initiative measures in succeeding years. In addition, Cali- 
fornia’s prison population has increased because of its post-sentencing 
practices. The state has been widely criticized for not doing a better 
job of preparing inmates to return to society.” 


COURT: Inmates Vote 


CONTINUED from Page 1 

Idaho, Montana, Nevada, North- 
ern Marianas Islands and Oregon 
are now included. 

The case was first filed in 1996 
by Muhammad Shabazz Far- 
rakhan while he was serving a 
three year sentence at Washing- 
ton State Prison in Walla Walla. 
: As the case evolved five other 
inmates, all members of a racial 
minority group, joined the suit as 
plaintiffs. Evidence presented in 
the case included key research by 
a University of Washington so- 
ciologist who found that African 
Americans are nine times more 
likely to be incarcerated than 
whites. 

The plaintiffs demonstrated 
to the panel that minorities in 
Washington are stopped, arrest- 
ed and ultimately convicted in 
higher disproportionate numbers 
than whites, thus making the bar 
against incarcerated felons vot- 
ing inherently discriminatory. 

The defendants also presented 
evidence which showed that the 
ratio of arrests for violent crime 
among African Americans and 
whites is less than four-to-one. 
One result of that is that 25 per- 
cent of African American men in 
Washington are disenfranchised 
from voting. The results also 
found that African Americans 
are 70 percent more likely, along 
with, Latinos and Native Ameri- 
cans 50 percent more likely than 
whites to be searched in traffic 
stops. 

The studies “speak to a du- 
rable, sustained indifference in 


treatment faced 
by minorities in 
Washington’s 
criminal justice system. These 
disparities cannot be explained 
by ‘factors independent of race,”’ 
wrote Judge A. Wallace Tashima 
in his decision 

State Attorney General Rob 
McKenna has said his office will 
appeal the ruling back to a larger 
Ninth Circuit panel or perhaps to 
the United States Supreme Court. 
“If upheld by the Supreme Court 
this decision would apply to all 
felons currently in prison and 
on parole all across America,” 
he said. McKenna disputes two 
items; the analytical legal reason- 
ing of the court and the research. 
“This is a misapplication of the 
Voting Rights Act by the Ninth 
Circuit.” 

It is an inarguable foundation 
that the Ninth Circuit held its rul- 
ing on which members of some 
minority groups are continuous- 
ly imprisoned more than white 
people, and that this dispar- 
ity cannot all be explained under 
the fact that minorities commit 
more crimes. Although in Far- 
rakhan the lower court had found 
“compelling” evidence of bias 
in Washington’s criminal justice 
system. (From Crosscut Daily E- 
Mail By Daniel Jack Chasan.)The 
judges concluded it was the high- 
ly unequal rates of incarceration 
that had, in fact, stopped minori- 
ties from voting. 

But in the end the Ninth Circuit 
blazed a different course of legal 
thought. The majority surmised 
if a racially biased system kept 
minorities from voting, there was 
no need to look further. 
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AS I SEE IT 


BY DAVID MARSH 
News Editor 

CHANGE: some of it good, 
some of it bad, but certainly plen- 
ty of it to go around for all that are 
a part of our system of incarcera- 
tion. On both sides of the badge. 
Something for everybody! 

In H-Unit, lots of new faces. 
And the new faces are replac- 
ing all those inmates who have 
departed for the gates under the 
recently imposed new time-cred- 
it guidelines. Who is eligible? 
Still kind of murky on that issue, 
though Lord knows I am putting 
much energy into finding out for 
you. 

The major problem with being 
an inmate reporter is the realiza- 
tion that you’re not entitled to lots 
of restricted information, and 
that there is no entitlement to the 
truth. Of course, in CDCR, what 
was yesterday’s truth is very of- 
ten tomorrow’s harmless cage 
rattling, and never meant to have 
been taken seriously. 

But back to the issue of change. 
Our teachers are gone! Avery 
negative change for us from 
which no good can come. Their 
loss is certainly part of a land- 
slide of negative changes that 
the current economic climate has 
forced upon all of us. 

Can’t lament the economic 
malaise as a whole, though, be- 
cause most certainly the inordi- 
nate numbers of us who are head- 
ing out the gates of late can thank, 
in part, those very same negative 
climate factors for making this 
possible. If they could afford to 
keep us (i.e.- by building even 



more prisons), then it’s a safe bet 
that they most surely would. But 
they can’t, so for a lucky growing 
number of us, it’s home you go. 

Gotta love this new, irrevoca- 
ble parole. No technical violators! 
Certainly will have a positive im- 
pact on the state’s long- deplor- 
able recidivism rate, as well as 
the overall numbers of prisoners. 
Good change! 

More good change! Finally, 
they closed the gym and may, 
in time, return it to its intended, 
designed use: A Gym!!! A move 
under way to close bad-bed gyms 
in a number of the state’s 33 pris- 
ons that still have them. You sim- 
ply gotta love the obvious effect 
that Federal Court oversight is 
having, slowly but surely, on the 
lives of California’s 160,000 plus 
inmates. 

Change! Never fast enough 
to suit us, no siree! But change 
nonetheless. Some good, some 
not so good, but occurring now 
at a pace we can see, faster than 
watching grass grow. 


BY MARK WONG 
Contributing Writer 

The tools a man uses to worship his God or Creator are 
sacred and for Native Americans on the H-Unit yard, theirs 
have finally received a long overdue measure of protection and 
recognition. Many items used in Native American ceremonies 
are mistaken by officers as contraband and disposed of during 
locker searches. 

A CDCR- 1617 chrono issued to each tribal member has now 
identified that individual as being an American Indian, the new 
chrono issued by CDCR identifies the variety of authorized 
spiritual regalia (medicines) used by believers and authorized 
for their possession. 

Wong, a clerk in San Quentin’s library, states “It’s long over- 
due. I’m glad the wait is over, sometimes it’s a struggle to get 
things moving. Especially here, things run on “San Quentin 
Time” everybody knows that. But it’s finally approved and on 
paper (memo) and that’s what matters most. It’s all about re- 
specting each other and peoples’ beliefs.” 


iMEiBERaiNSggEFMiRS] 


BY F. LEMUS 

Contributing Veteran Writer 

The San Quentin News is planning to provide Veterans of the armed 
forces with information that will help them get back on their feet once 
paroled and/or provide reference material for upcoming Board Hear- 
ings. This valuable service will be provided through the Veteran In- 
formation Project (V.I.P) office located in the Education Dept. Should 
you need information in between issues of the SQ News you can reach 
prisoner J. Diggs in the V.I.P office at the Education Module on the 
Lower Yard - just write him a note or stop on by. 

So keep your eye out on this news worthy veteran’s corner for ad- 
ditional information on upcoming events and information for you vet- 
erans in the San Quentin population. 


There Is 
Always 

Hope 

BY A FELLOW DRUNK 

James Estelle has many years 
experience as a prison guard and 
warden, and he says the Alcoholic 
Anonymous program has helped 
many inmates to turn their lives 
in a positive direction. 

Estelle, who is one of six “Non- 
Alcoholics” that are official AA 
members, spoke Feb. 13 at the 
Saturday Night Fellowship of 
Alcoholics Anonymous in San 
Quentin. He sits on the AA Board 
of Directors, which also includes 
six alcoholic members. 

His visit celebrated the one- 
year anniversary of the Saturday 
meeting. Estelle told of his child- 
hood living on the San Quentin 
grounds when Clinton Duffy was 
warden. 

He called himself a “Recover- 
ing Correctional Officer,” a title 
he earned starting as a guard at 
Folsom State Prison. His first 
encounter with the AA program 
came as a parole officer giving a 
parolee discharge papers. 

“He handed me a copy of the 
AA Big Book, saying it was the 
only reason he ever made it off 
parole,” Estelle said. 

After a time in the California 
system, Estelle became warden 
of a Montana prison. He talked 
of the positive influence AA 
provided to the prisoners under 
his supervision. After a time in 
Montana, he transferred to Texas 
as “Director of Corrections.” 

He came to know a member of 
AA who coordinated all the vol- 
unteers coming into Texas pris- 
ons. Estelle was impressed that 
this drunk; not employed by him 
or the state, would make himself 
available whenever the director 
requested. 

Estelle commented that AA 
members in blue have many good 
friends waiting to help them upon 
their release. San Quentin was 
where the prison version of AA 
began, and he said the program’s 
ability to change lives is obvious. 

Another guest speaker, Ronnie 
C., shared his CDCR prison 
number, which starts with a 
“B.” He told of coming to an 
AA meeting at the suggestion of 
a CO at Jamestown. In time he 
discovered not only a faith, but a 
purpose for his life. Now living 
in Vancouver, Wash., Ronnie 
recently won approval to bring 
A A into the county jail. He was 
freed from prison 30 years ago. 

AA meetings are scheduled at 
San Quentin on every day but 
Sunday. Monday and Wednes- 
day evening meetings are in Edu- 
cation. H-Unit has evening meet- 
ings Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
AA meets in the ARC Trailer on 
the Lower Yard at 1:30 p.m. Fri- 
days and Saturday evenings. 


MOMAS Looks 
For New Members 

BY SANG LEE 
Contributing Writer 

Over the past year, I had the pleasure of working on developing and 
teaching a financial literacy course at San Quentin called “Members 
of Modern American Society” (MOMAS). The course aims to prepare 
inmates for modern society and reduce recidivism by teaching skills 
they will need to integrate into the formal economy. It was conceived 
not by people from outside the institution, but by motivated and con- 
cerned inmates who now form the MOMAS executive committee. It is 
a course formed, developed and implemented by inmates for inmates. 
I believe in this grass roots approach to program development. It has 
been an incredible mentoring and teaching experience participating in 
such a collaborative process. 

The MOMAS course consists of three distinct, yet interrelated 
modules. The first module, taught by Rebecca Carter and myself, fo- 
cuses on the steps necessary to find and maintain employment. Skills 
covered include resume writing, interviewing strategies, performance 
reviews and personal goal setting. The second module, taught by Au- 
tumn Kruse, teaches inmates about personal finance. Topics range 
from personal banking to filing taxes. The last module expands the 
breadth of the class into the world of finance. This module, taught by 
Jennifer Lyons, teaches inmates about investments, stocks and bonds, 
and business planning. The progression of the class gives our students 
valuable skills that will guide their paths outside the prison walls, fa- 
cilitating the employment process and helping them to manage their 
money once they are earning it. They are given exposure to opportu- 
nities and safeguards for their money, starting with personal banking, 
progressing to investing and perhaps ultimately fulfilling a dream of 
business ownership. 

I am extremely proud and congratulate our first class of financially 
literate MOMAS students. The instructors and the executive commit- 
tee strive to improve the curriculum each time we teach it. Deep thanks 
to Laura Bowman and Lieutenant Lee Cahayla for all of the support 
and work to make this program a success. Throughout this process, I 
have had the opportunity to learn from my fellow instructors, inmate 
teaching assistants and students. The learning in MOMAS does not 
follow the traditional flow of knowledge from teacher to student - in- 
stead it has flowed up, down and across all participants. 

If you are interested in being involved in MOMAS, contact mem- 
bers of the MOMAS executive committee: Michael Harris, Arnulfo 
Garcia, Samuel Hearns or Troy Williams. We look forward to seeing 
you in class. 


In Indian Country 

BY DANIEL TREVINO 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Native people have always believed that all space is sacred, 
that Mother Earth holds an energized connection to all living 
creatures. The Medicine Wheel is a physical expression of this 
knowledge, made of 12 stones set in a circle, like a clock, the 
four largest stones set in the cardinal directions. The Medicine 
Wheel is used to gather together the energies of all animals, 
creatures, and beings. 

In Native teachings these are considered All Our Relations: 
the Stone People, Mother Earth, Father Sky, Grandfather Sun, 
Grandmother Moon, the Star Nation, those that live below the 
Earth, the Trees, Humans, Sky Brothers and Sisters and the 
Thunder Beings. 

The Medicine Wheel is a symbol for the wheel of life always 
evolving, always bringing new lessons and truths. Natives be- 
lieve everyone must stand on every spoke of the great wheel 
many times during a lifetime, and every direction is to be hon- 
ored. The Medicine Wheel teaches that all lessons are equal, as 
are all talents and abilities. 

The teachings say every living creature will one day expe- 
rience each spoke of the wheel, and know those truths. The 
Medicine Wheel is a path to Truth, Peace and Harmony; it is 
a never-ending circle, life without end. The Medicine Wheel 
is life, Afterlife, Rebirth, and the honoring of each step, every 
one of us must stand on every spoke of the great wheel many 
times during our lifetime. 

The Medicine Wheel teaches us that we are taught all talents 
and abilities by looking and meditating with the wheel. Ev- 
ery living creature will one day experience each spoke of the 
wheel, and know those truths. 

The Medicine Wheel is a path to Truth, Peace and Harmo- 
ny; it is a circle never ending, life without end. The Medicine 
Wheel is life, Afterlife, Rebirth, and the honoring of each step 
along the way 


Since that you are heere strangers and come into our countrey, you should rather confine yourselves to the 


customes of our countrey, than impose yours upon us. 


Wicomesse Indian to 
the Governor of Maryland, 1633 
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Does CDCR Do 
Anything That Works? 


BY ARNULFO GARCIA & 
JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writers 

Are there any adult corrections 
programs that work? To answer 
this question a comprehensive 
statistical review of various pro- 
gram evaluations over the last 
40 years in the United States and 
english-speaking countries was 
conducted by The Washington 
State Institute for Public Policy 
(WSIPP). 

WSIPP’s study, “Evidence- 
Based Adult Corrections Pro- 
grams: What Works and What 
Does Not” analyzed the evalua- 
tions of 291 individual adult cor- 
rections programs. 

These evaluations were of 
many types of programs; drug 
courts, boot camps, sex offender 
treatment programs and correc- 
tional industries employment 
programs, to name a few. 

A direct implication from 
WSIPP’s findings was that cor- 
rectional policies that reduce 
recidivism are ones that focus 
resources on effective evidence- 
based programming and avoid 
ineffective approaches. 

WSIPP found that even rela- 
tively small reductions in recidi- 
vism rates can be quite cost-ben- 
eficial. 

Most of the recidivism reduc- 
tion effects appear to stem from 
prison-based therapeutic com- 
munity experience for prisoners. 

Cognitive -behavioral treat- 
ment designed to help offenders 
correct their thinking and pro- 
vide opportunities to model and 
practice problem-solving and 
pro-social skills resulted in an 
pragmatic use of resources for 
curtailing recidivism. 

Programs for sex- offenders: 
Psychotherapy/Behavioral thera- 
py involving insight-oriented in- 


dividual or group counseling did 
not significantly reduce recidi- 
vism, but cognitive-behavioral 
therapy while on probation did 
have a significant effect on re- 
cidivism. 

To achieve significant reduc- 
tions in recidivism rates by using 
intensive supervision, a focus on 
treatment is crucial. 

Evaluations of in-prison cor- 
rectional industry programs, 
programs that teach remedial 
educational skills to adult offend- 
ers when they are in prison, com- 
munity based employment train- 
ing, job search, job assistance 
programs for adult offenders 
vocational training programs for 
offenders while they are in prison 
found on average these programs 
produce a statistically significant 
reduction in recidivism rates. 

Rigorous evaluations of adult 
boot camps, electronic monitor- 
ing, victim- offender mediation, 
family group conferences or res- 
titution programs (Restorative 
Justice) were conducted and it 
was found, on average, they do 
not produce a statistically sig- 
nificant reduction in re-offense 
rates. 

The lesson from this research 
is, treatment, not intensive moni- 
toring, reduces recidivism. 

[Suggested citation: Steve Aos, 
Marna Miller, and Elizabeth 
Drake (2006). Evidence-based 
Adult Corrections Programs: 
What Works and What Does Not. 
Olympia: Washington State Insti- 
tute for Public Policy] 

110 Fifth Avenue Southeast, 
Suite 214 - PO Box 40999 - 
Olympia, WA 98504-0999, (360) 
586-2677 - www.wsipp.wa. gov , . 


With a Little Help 
From Our Friends 


BY PHOEUN YOU & 
BOREY AI 

Journalism Guild Writers 

Thrice weekly a dedicated 
group of students from Bay 
Area universities enters San 
Quentin Prison and proceeds 
to the Lower Yard to tutor 
inmates with math and other 
schoolwork. The lessons they 
impart go far beyond the 
classroom. 

Despite having their own 
hectic schedules and classes, 
tutors have, since the programs 
inception in 2000, helped pre- 
pare inmates for college level 
courses in math and english 
so that they can receive a de- 
gree from Patten University. 
Tutoring inmates in the Math 
50 class, Maureen Lahiff says, 


“the challenges of math helps 
people understand the world. 
Math opens doors.” 

Helping students face the 
difficulties of a math problem 
also teaches them not to “give 
up, nothing is impossible, you 
just have to find the right way 
to do it yourself,” says Sali 
Lador, who aspires to become 
a professor at a Community 
College. 

Volunteers are motivated by 
a desire to “change people and 
make them better,” says Jon 
Lyons, a tutor in Math 50. 

Tutors and students benefit 
from the program by under- 
standing that teaching and 
learning help us achieve a 
more fulfilling future for our- 
selves and those around us. 


I do not speak the minds of others except to speak 
my own better. ” 

-Montaigne 


Pofeffl ° KlOffl© HM® 



SACRAMENTO, 3-9-10 the 

legislature passed a democratic 
bill intended to end furloughs 

for nearly 80,000 state employees. 
The bill would apply to workers 
whose wages are paid outside the 
general fund. A spokesman for 
the gov. has said that he will veto 
the bill. The three-day-a-month 
are set to expire for 200,000 state 
employees at the end of June. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 3-11-10 - 

25 drug cases were dismissed at 
the Hall of Justice in San Francis- 
co in the continuing fallout over 
a former technician in the police 
crime lab suspected of stealing 
and using drug evidence. The 
lab has been temporarily shut 
down while the investigation 
against Deborah Madden, 60, is 
continuing. 

WORLD NEWS, 3-11-10 - 

Mexican telecom tycoon Carlos 
Slim jumped past Americans Bill 
Gates and Warren Buffett to head 
the list of the world’s richest 
men. The son of an immigrant 
shopkeeper, Slim has a fortune 
estimated at $53.5 billion. His 
holdings include a major stake in 
the New York Times. 


IRAQ, 3-11-10 - Shiite Prime 
Minister Nouri al-Maliki has 

challenged election results that 
showed him placing second be- 
hind Sunni-backed Ayad Allawi. 
Maliki has demanded a hand re- 
count of all ballots. 

MOSCOW, 3-29-10 - Russia 
has eliminated 2 of its 11 time 

zones, leaving a gap of 9 hours 
difference between the far east- 
ern and western reaches of the 
vast country. 

CORCORAN PRISON, 4-4- 
10 - imprisoned music producer 
Phil Spector is recovering from 
injuries received at the hands of 
a fellow prisoner. Spector, who 
is segregated on a sensitive - 
needs-yard, suffered a black eye, 
bruised nose and loss of two den- 
tal caps in the assault. 

PHILIPPINES, 4-7-10 - sci- 
entists report the discovery of a 
Veranus Bitatawa, a cousin of 
the Komodo dragon. As large as 
a full-grown man, the fruit-eating 
lizard has two penises. 

ADELANTO, CA, 4-7-10 - 
officials have arranged the sale 
of a city-owned 650 bed prison 


facility to Florida-based The Geo 
Group, Inc.. The move could put 
about 100 workers out of work w 
hile the private corp. seeks to find 
a tenant for the facility. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 4-8-10- 

the Golden State Warriors hand- 
ed Coach Don Nelson victory 
number 1,333, making Nelson the 

NBA’s career, regular season, 
winningest coach. 

HAITI, 4-8-10 - authorities 
have recaptured few of the more 
than 4,500 inmates who escaped 
Haitian prisons during the Jan. 12 
quake. Many of them have begun 
terrorizing neighborhoods, steal- 
ing aid supplies and fighting in 
gangs over turf. 

PELICAN BAY PRISON - the 

CDCR seized more than $26,000 
from the inmate trust account of 
Danny Roman, a high-ranking 
Mexican Mafia gang member 
imprisoned at Pelican Bay since 
1988. The Del Norte County Dis- 
trict Attorney’s Office has begun 
asset forfeiture proceedings af- 
ter an investigation revealed the 
money allegedly came from gang 
activity and drug sales. 


FOCUS ON: 

CmI 



BY JOY RICHARDSON 
Contributing Writer 

Many of you will remember 
Carl McQuillion from his San 
Quentin days. Most people re- 
member him best when he was 
involved in so many self-help 
programs, helping others, and in 
his cell, typing away on his type- 
writer doing “legal work.” 

Or, in the early 1990’s, how he 
would spend many hours creating 
his amazing oil paintings. When 
Carl focuses on something, he re- 
ally focuses. He worked hard and 
got himself out. Six years later, 
he is still just as focused. 

Carl didn’t turn his back and 
walk away; he walked out the 
gates on September 11, 2003 and 
by October 7, 2003, he had turned 
right back around to reach out a 
hand to his fellow lifers. These 
days he is spending 12 to 16 
hours a day working to help other 
lifers follow in his footsteps, and 
those amazing oil paintings have 
places of honor on the walls of his 
home. 

Joy : There was a short time 
when you had stopped taking 


new cases. What was going on in 
your life then? 

Carl. In 2007 I was asked to 
join some friends with a couple 
of business ventures. One was an 
investment company, the other 
was a high end men’s grooming 
salon with pretty young cosme- 
tologists. In 2008 I decided that 
I needed to stop taking new cases 
so that I would have enough time 
to devote to my current clients 
and these new ventures. The in- 
vestment business didn’t work 
out and the salon isn’t as popular 
as we anticipated. The economy 
is the prime cause of their lack of 
success. 

But my goal with them was 
not to desert ship but to achieve 
financial independence so I 
wouldn’t need lifer money to help 
them. I again have all of my time 
to devote to getting lifers out of 
prison through the courts but not 
the financial independence that 
would have enabled me to help 
some of those old ISL lifers who 
no longer have family resources 
to fight for their freedom. 

Joy : So Carl, when you’re not 
slaving away in front of your 
computer, what do you and your 
wife do with your time? 

Carl. Sometimes when I’m not 
working, my wife and I take brief 
trips together. Sometimes we end 
up in the mountains and watch 
spring arrive. We took a trip to 
lone not long ago. The drive is 
really beautiful from Sacramento 
over to lone and Jackson. I still 
think about what the guys are 


missing when I’m making the 
drive, and hope they’ll be able to 
take these drives, too, someday. 

Joy: I’m sure your goals and 
your dreams have changed a lot 
since you got out, what goals do 
you have in mind now? 

Carl: At 60, 1 suppose my own 
future objectives are limited, 
but I’d always hoped to be able 
to purchase a plot of country- 
side and build a house in an area 
surrounded by trees and little 
animals fearlessly traversing my 
lawn. But my original goal to 
force the parole board to comply 
with the law hasn’t changed at 
all. I would just like to be more 
rounded in my personal life too. 
Too much work makes it difficult 
sometimes to enjoy the freedom I 
fought so hard to achieve. 

Joy: Is there any recent expe- 
riences you might like to share 
with us? 

Carl: Well, my wife and I drove 
down to Los Angeles and attend- 
ed a lifers’ gathering where I got 
to see a lot of old friends enjoy- 
ing their freedom. It was held at 
Don Miller’s home, attended by 
several media persons and law- 
yers. It warmed my heart to see 
these guys, but at the same time 
reinforced my determination to 
increase those numbers. 

Joy: Thanks for your time. I 
really appreciate that you could 
take the time out to talk with us 
about life after the walls. 

Joy Richardson is a private 
citizen interested in lifer success 
stories. 


The number of women serving time in the United States has increased 92% in the last 10 years 
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BY JONATHAN COPE 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Walking the 180 yards from the 
13 Wall Gate to the Lower Yard is 
kind of a dreary walk. 

But as soon as I enter the Lower 
Yard, a barrage of activity is be- 
fore me. It is now 8 a.m. on Sat- 
urday morning. As I walk I hear 
a distinct clanging of metal. I no- 
tice that there is a heated game of 
horseshoes in motion. Next to the 
horseshoe pit is the tennis court 
where four women (women???) 
from the tennis team gather the 
team around them to begin their 
morning volleys, getting ready 
for their morning matches. 

At 9 a.m. the basketball play- 
ers start arriving on the court, 
formatting plays and shots that 
would make the average basket- 
ball fan stand up and notice. 

The Over-40 basketball team is 
expected to do exceptionally well, 
with new talent coming in from 
Solano State Pen. The core of the 
team will be back and Coach A1 
Lacy is expecting a better season 
than last year. Returning players 
with fancy handles are Post-Em- 
Up Kalipo, Dave (Lumber Jack) 
Baker, Graceful A1 Lacy, Cox the 
Fox at small forward, Hustling 
Black, Fast Track J.B., Troy (aka) 


FAREWELL TO SAN QUENTIN 
BY RONIN HOLMES 

What can I say? I’m going to 
miss it here. It is said you nev- 
er know what you’ve got till it’s 
gone. No truer words were ever 
spoken. 

I have been here nearly a de- 
cade, stood before a live audi- 
ence of fellow prisoners and free 
people year after year perform- 
ing Shakespeare, been published 
in three books due to my creative 
writing class. I have learned 
about myself on levels I would 
have never gotten to until a ripe 
old age; the list goes on and on. 
All here in San Quentin state 
prison. 

I will miss the people here more 
than anything else. The programs 
are great, but it has ever been the 
people who bring them that I tru- 
ly believe make them work. You 
may think I speak only of vol- 
unteers, I do not. I speak of my 
brothers in blue as well. 

People from the outside do 
come in and show wisdom and 
compassion for a few hours here 
and there that is true, but I am 
talking about the men here, the 
ones in the ditches every day, and 
every day they represent the very 
programs they teach. 

It is these men I will miss. And 
here’s the most amazing part of 
all, the names are too numerous 
to fit in the word count of this ar- 
ticle! That is why I will miss San 
Quentin. 


Bone, and Floor General Duck 
Harris with sidekick KC. The 
new players should add a touch of 
fire to the already sizzling Kings. 
So come one, come all, and sup- 
port your team. 

To say springtime is on its way 
is to say baseball is right around 
the corner. The next thing we will 
know is, Batter Up! 

This year the baseball team 
will consist of the combined ros- 
ters of last year’s Giants and Pi- 
rates - the best of the two teams 
will fill a 25 -man lineup. Tryouts 
were to be in February. So take 
me out to the ballpark. 

While team sports are being 
formed there is an assortment 
of individual workouts going on. 
There is exercising of all sorts. 
Handball games dominate the 
far wall. While all this is going 
on you have the 1,000 Mile Club, 
putting in laps as they get ready 
for their next running event. 

At 1 p.m. the multi-ethnic 
members of the soccer team 
come to work out, going at it so 
hard that they forget they were 
incarcerated. So as you see, there 
is a sporting event for everyone, 
all it takes is a little practice and 
determination to find a new world 
while you’re getting yourself to- 
gether. 


Some have died since I arrived, 
some have finally been freed, but 
there are dozens of truly amaz- 
ing souls here in the Quentin. 
Those of you who don’t know? 
Just look around you, they aren’t 
handing out soups, or shots of 
coffee, they’re talking, calming, 
teaching, being examples in ev- 
ery step they take. 

They are Buddhist, Christian, 
Hebrew, Islamic, Odinist, etc. 
They come from every faith and 
every nationality, and they are all 
seeking the truth and all teaching 
truth. 

People who have only known 
me here in the last few years have 
no idea the hard core convict who 
walked in here. Have no idea 
who and what I was once. 

They only see the results, the 
outcome of the wisdom imparted, 
the tolerance given, the friend- 
ship offered, the solid foundations 
taught by these men in blue. 

Yes, I am going to seriously 
miss San Quentin and I am go- 
ing to try and bring all it has im- 
parted with me to the new place 
they send me. May even start 
something old in a place that to 
me is new. 

Our programs were not started 
by the free people in here, they 
were begun by people in blue, 
men who strived to be better 
and make better all that there is 
around them. 

I won’t pretend to believe for a 
second I can move and shake like 


DEATH ROW REALITY CHECK 

by Johnny Lee Capistrano 

This is a world of different kinds 
of life , 

A change in reality , a world real 
tight 

You enter this world through cast 
iron gates . 

You can sense all the pressure 
and feel all the hate. 
They're unloading the bus the 
man's laying down the rules , 
They're taking away your rights 
and giving you your blues. 

The next gate is opening , you feel 
tense down inside , 

A new world revealed , you hope 
to survive. 

All eyes are watching as you're 
escorted to your cell. 

Then it all hits you, you messed 
up, you have just entered hell. 
Not they're all going to be watch- 
ing how you're going to act. 
You lay out your program and 
always watch your back. 
Outside worries must be left 
behind, 

It's all about survival and I'm go- 
ing to tell you why. 

Your tears turn into anger, your 
happiness into hate, 

Now being on your guard is a 
feeling you soon will relate. 

My hell is a heartache of steel 
and stone, and I'm here all alone. 
My place of hell is one small cell 
that no one wants to own 
My body cramps from the cold 
and damp that chills me to the 
bone. 

For my crimes I pay with time, no 
jungle holds more danger, 


those I have come to know here. 
Such amazing minds, powerful 
souls and gentle spirits. 

I have met so many leaders who 
choose to serve, so many who 
help their fellow man through 
legal advice, addiction counsel- 
ing, spiritual advisement, com- 
mon sense, tutoring, and on and 
on, that I am in awe and always 
will be. 

Prison sucks, that’s a fact, but 
in here an animal learned to not 
just be a man, but to be a true per- 
son, an earnest soul, a real honest 
to God human being. That is why 
I will miss it here. 

Peace 

Martin “Ronin” Holmes 



New Sudoku Idea 


We recently received a let- 
ter from Troy Ashmus in East 
Block. He complained that our 
Sudoku puzzles were too easy 
and gave us a 16x16 block Su- 
doku that took him 5 hours to 
create from scratch (OUCH!!) 
Unfortunately space restric- 
tions prohibit us from using 
such a large block for the 
puzzle. However, if Mr. Ash- 
mus would consider creating 
a 9x9 puzzle, I’m sure the Su- 
doku fans out there wouldn’t 
mind a tough nut to crack. 

- The Editors 


And everyday that comes my way 
each man remains a stranger. 
They came today and took away 
the man who lived next door, 

To end his time, he took his life, 
he couldn't take no more. 

It's quiet here on my tier, cruel 
death has claimed another. 
Each day wondering who will be 
next and hoping it's not my other 
neighbor. 

I hear the screams , the metal 
rings of keys and metal locks. 
The scrape of feet on concrete 
as the prison guard patrols his/ 
her block. 

I watch my back for there is lack 
of men who can be trusted. 

I just chill, I have the will before 
it is me who gets dusted. 

A secret I should tell you now, 
but do not tell another, 

In order to survive in here a man 
must wear his cover. 

You do not know and will not 
know what lies within his heart, 
For he walks the walk and talks 
the talk and always plays the 
part. 

But here's the secret of the 
frightened man inside... 

If something fatal should come 
my way, should an occurrence 
take my life, 

Please tell my wife I'm grateful 
for everything we've shared and 
for me all she's done. 

And though I'm gone one thing 
lives on “My Love Eternally''. 
My one desire should I expire, is 
that on one cries for me. 

Just gather around the love of my 
life and tell her “I'm finally free". 


Life is a jest; and all 
things show it. 

I thought so once; 
but now I know it. 

...John Gay 


Last IVIontli’s 
Sudoku Solution 
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M r. Potato Head was 
the first toy ad- 
vertised on television. 

O ne of the holiest Chris- 
tian holidays is named 
after a pagan goddess. The 
word ’’Easter” derives 
from the Anglo-Saxon 
goddess Eostre, who gov- 
erned the vernal equinox. 

N ez Perce Indians 
got their name from 
the French phrase that 
means “pierced nose”. 

E very 20 minutes, the 
world’shumanpopula- 
tion increases by 3,500. In 
the same time, one or more 
species of animal or plant 
life is wiped out - rough- 
ly 2700 species per year. 

Y ou can in fact get coo- 
ties! Cooties are lice. 


C ivet, a honey-like se- 
cretion from a civet 
cat’s genitals, gives off 
an unpleasant fecal odor, 
but in the right propor- 
tion transforms a perfume 
into an aphrodisiac. Civet 
helped create the allure of 
the original Chanel No. 5. 

R eprobate is an un- 
principled or 

depraved person. 

U nder the Federal 
Food, Drug, and 
cosmetic Act, leeches 
and maggots are catego- 
rized as medical devices. 

N eutronium, a sub- 
stance made up of 
densely packed neu- 
trons, is the hardest sub- 
stance known to man. 

C hinese recreation in- 
novations: chess, 

fireworks, fishing pole 
and hook, hot air bal- 
loon, kite and parachute. 

H awaii is the only 
state in the Unites 


States that grows coffee. 



By ANTHONY LYONS 



Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old time is still a flying 
And this same flower that smiles today 
Tomorrow will be dying 

- Robert Harrick 
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A Diamond in a 
Rough Neighborhood 


BY L. SAMUEL CAPERS 
Contributing Writer 

Part 1 of a 2-Part Story 

Here on Condemned Row we 
are limited as far as the Program 
goes. There is one program that 
until its recent demise was very 
much alive: the Education Pro- 
gram. Let me introduce one of 
the most awesome people that I 
have ever had the honor to meet 
and work with, our teacher, Ms. 
Aida. Here is our interview: 

Samuel Capers: Where did 
you go to school? 

Ms. Aida: I went to many un- 
dergraduate schools. But I fin- 
ished my Masters Degrees in 
Adult Education and Human 
Resources at Colorado State Uni- 
versity. 

SC: How long have you been 
teaching, and where was your 
first job as a teacher? 

Aida: I have been teaching for 
20 years. My first job as a cre- 
dentialed teacher was at Bay view 
Elementary School in Richmond, 
California. But I had already 
taught Jazz Improvisation here 
at San Quentin. As a fulltime 
teacher in Richmond I came to 
San Quentin two nights a week 
to complete a Jazz program that 
I had developed. 

SC: At what point did you 
decide to make teaching a ca- 
reer? 

Aida: I was 34. I was working 
in the financial corporate world, 
in sales. I was actually doing 
quite well, but I did not want to 
some day be on my deathbed 
thinking, “I got all these people 
to sign on the dotted line, but how 
did I really help?” 



Condemned Row Educator, Aida de Arteaga 


SC: At what point did you 
decide to come to work for the 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation? 

Aida: I was working on my 
teaching credential and being a 
jazz musician to make money. 
Someone from the California 
Arts Council suggested that I 
make a phone call to San Quen- 
tin and see if they needed a music 
teacher. Bingo! I got the job, as a 
contracted artist. 

SC: How long have you been 
employed here at San Quentin? 

Aida: I have actually worked 
here at San Quentin for 23 years 
in a row. As a state employee, 19 
years. 

SC: Why did you decide to 
come into a place full of con- 
victs, whom society views as 
failures? What motivates you 
to do this job? 

Aida: I am motivated to do 
this job because I believe that 
we all need to find a way to learn 
about the miracle that we all are. 
Learning has been a tool for me 
so I love to share the vision. 


SC: Sadly, many, if not the 
majority, of The Row will never 
see the streets again. With that 
in mind, why do you feel that 
a condemned prisoner should 
continue on with his educa- 
tion? 

Aida: I think it’s important 
for a condemned prisoner to 
continue his education because 
learning is a key to connecting to 
the world. And as long as we are 
alive we are connected. The other 
reason is that many of the men 
have children and their interest in 
education should encourage their 
offspring to follow the trend of 
pursuing educational goals. 

SC: It is funny that you 
mentioned that. It was/is my 
daughter, who is now attending 
UCLA, who impressed me to 
continue my education. Though 
she credits me for pushing her 
through mail, visits and phone 
calls, it is she who encouraged 
me, her father, to go back to 
school. So in this instance it 
was a two-way street. Some- 
body once told me that even for 
a prisoner condemned to death, 
knowledge is the meat of life, 
that mankind cannot continue 
on productively without it. 
What is your take on this? 

Aida: Yes, I feel that knowledge 
is one of the greatest gifts that we 
have as human beings. That is our 
birthright, to learn and know the 
depth of life through our mental 
capacities. Knowledge can lead 
us to become aware of the control 
that we actually can have upon 
ourselves without outside inter- 
ference. 


We Want 
To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News welcomes 
and encourages inmates, free staff, 
custody staff, volunteers and people 
and entities outside of the institution 
to submit articles for this publication. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Please limit your submitted articles 

to no more than 350 words. 

• Articles may be edited for content 

and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium to 

file grievances, use the prison 
appeals process. However, we do 
encourage submitting stories and/ 
or articles which are newsworthy 
and encompass issues that 
will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive language 
in your submissions. 

Art work is welcomed (i.e. Poems, 
songs, cartoons, drawings). 

• Letters to the editor should be no 

more than 250 words. 

Send Submissions to: 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No Street address required) 



A stylized eagle drawn on a greeting card by M. Shanks 


VOIOE3 
FROIVI 
THE ROW 


BY L. SAMUEL CAPERS 
Contributing Writer 

For many years San Quentin’s 
Condemned Row prisoners have 
been labeled as unable to function 
like those men on the Main Line. 
Their lockdown program was 
designed for those whose social 
skills were not up to par with the 
mainstream prison population. 
Death Row, in the eyes of most, 
is the bottom of the barrel, the pit 
of the belly of the beast. Those 
on The Row have burned every 
bridge in life and their voices no 
longer matter. It is said that they 
are monsters, maniacs, and not 
worthy of life. Yet for those who 
are aware of what goes on behind 
the walls of East Block, North 
Seg., and the Adjustment Center, 
those accusations are only stereo- 
type labels. The men on The Row 
are just like anybody else on the 
line. 

In 2008 the East Block Advi- 
sory Council (EBAC) was estab- 
lished. Since then the Condemned 
population has taken part in food 
sales as well as other programs 
offered to them. There are now 
unit workers on The Row, clerks 
and a variety of other programs. 
What began as an experiment 
turned out to be a success. 

Recently Lt. Luna interviewed 
me and it was decided that it was 
time that the Condemned popula- 
tion’s voice be heard through a 
column in the San Quentin News. 
There are many talented writers 


Formulate and stamp in- 
delibly on your mind a 
mental picture of yourself 
as succeeding. Hold this 
picture tenaciously. Nev- 
er permit it to fade. Your 
mind will seek to develop 

the picture. 

Norman Vincent Peale 


FROM THE 
EDITORS 

The San Quentin News deeply 
regrets the delays in the publica- 
tion of the News. With the clos- 
ing of almost all of the vocations 
here, we were forced to move the 
offices of the San Quentin News 
to a different area. We hope to 
complete the move as soon as 
possible. However, the timing 
is strictly tentative. Please bear 
with us while we go through this 
transition, Thank you. 


and artists who would like to 
share their ideas, opinions, and 
personal accomplishments. Con- 
demned Row prisoners are not 
offered a chance to program. 
But little by little they are work- 
ing their way up the food chain 
and proving wrong those who 
have lost all hope for them. The 
San Quentin News is an avenue 
for them to speak their minds, to 
get off their chests whatever is- 
sues weigh them down. It is time 
for the Brothers on the Row to 
shine. 

My name is L. Samuel Capers. 
I was appointed by Lt. Luna to 
coordinate the column, Voices 
From The Row. It will allow the 
population in East Block, North. 
Seg., and the Adjustment Center 
to submit their work. Any and all 
Condemned prisoners are wel- 
come to participate. It is time for 
us to show that we are not any 
different from those out on the 
line. All we needed was a chance. 
Now we have that chance. Let’s 
do this . . . 

Contact me via U-SAV-EM 
at L. Samuel Capers, K-01264, 
5-EB-69. All submissions will be 
edited and sent to Lt. Luna for fi- 
nal approval. 

I San I 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

http://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 

Visitors/SanQuentinNews/ 

SQ-San_Quentin_News.html 

The opinions expressed herein 
do not necessarily reflect those of 
the Administration, or the inmate 
population, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint ar- 
ticles appearing in the San Quentin 
News provided credit is given the 
author and this publication, except 
for articles reprinted herein from 
other publications. 
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Vince Cullen Makes His 
Pitch as Warden of S.Q. 



San Quentin News editors Michael R. Harris and David Marsh 
sat down recently with San Quentin Warden Vincent Cullen (A). 
Cullen took over from Robert K. Wong on January 1 after serv- 
ing one year as San Quentins Chief Deputy Warden (CDW). The 
transcribed interview is edited for space and clarity. 

Does anything stand out from your time as CDW? 

It seems like about only six months have gone by, when you 
think about it, it’s been well over a year now. . . Transitioning and 
closing of Neumiller [South Block] and the TTA [Triage Treat- 
ment Area] over there, and doing it in a very, very, expeditious 
manner.... You know we all did a very good job on that and 
opened up a successful Central Health Services Building that’s 
fully functioning and firing on all cylinders 

Can you talk about the state’s budget crisis as it relates to 
programming cuts here? 

I would characterize the one day where we actually lost teach- 
ers here, where they were actually laid off and do not have a 
job, as probably one of the darkest days in my 20 plus years in 
this department. That was very difficult for me.... [We’re] still 
in the process of rolling out the new education models and. . . 
we’ll see some more of the changes coming about. Loss of voca- 


tional programming state wide, I think, is a big hit 
for the inmate population. 

What is left of the “R” in CDCR? 

[There] is still an opportunity for inmates to re- 
habilitate The number of slots that we originally 
had may not be the same, but certainly an oppor- 
tunity is still there, and hopefully we will get those 
slots back. . . [Sacramento] focused on looking at 
and assessing particular vocational programs and 
trying to form a nexus between the program and 
a livable wage on the street as sort of a nexus to 
employment. So when some programs were elimi- 
nated those were the programs that, in the depart- 
ment’s analysis, were those that did not really 
have a living wage out in the street or a nexus to 
employment for an inmate who’s paroling. I think 
we’re fortunate here in that because of the large number of vol- 
unteer programs we have not been impacted as hard. 

We understand the formula, but didn’t they consider how 
particular programs affect inmates in other ways, such as 
teaching them how to function in society, going to work every 
day, dealing with instructions? 


Photo: Paul Chinn, San Francisco Chronicle 

Warden Cullen throws out a first pitch on Opening Day. 

It’s a good question. I don’t know, because quite frankly it was 
the Office of Correctional Education that went out and conduct- 
ed the assessments... The new sort of direction is that with our 
limited funding... we really 

See CULLEN on Page 2 
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The Ins and Outs 
Of New Building 



Volunteers stream into the Lower Yard for the seventh annual San Quentin T.R.U.S.T. Health Fair 

Question Is Answered: 

CA Inmates Can’t Vote 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A legal battle is under way over 
whether prison inmates have the 
right to vote. 

In April a three-judge panel for 
the 9th Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled in Farrakhan vs. Gregoire 
that the Washington State law 
denying incarcerated felons the 
right to vote violated the 1965 
Voting Rights Act by disenfran- 
chising minority citizens. 

“We believe that the 9th Circuit 
was correct and the right to vote 
should not be denied to incarcer- 
ated felons,” said Rebekah Even- 
son and Donald Specter of the 
Prison Law Office at San Quen- 
tin. “But the fact is the Farrakhan 


ruling never applied to Califor- 
nia’s incarcerated felons because 
the legal challenge was brought 
in Washington State only.” 

Recently the same issues arose 
in the Massachusetts case Sim- 
mons v. Galvin in the 1st Circuit 
Court of Appeals. That court 
ruled the Voting Rights Act does 
not apply to nor does it protect 
felons. 

Moreover, the 9th Circuit 
agreed to rehear the Farrakhan 
case with an expanded panel, 
“Which means the prior ruling in 
Farrakhan has been de -published 
— it’s not binding anymore,” said 
Evenson. “California needs to 
put in a similar challenge. . .the 
Massachusetts three-judge panel 

See Vote on Page 4 


Inmates Pack 
7th Annual 
Health Fair 

San Quentin’s seventh annual 
Health Fair brought out approxi- 
mately 80 health care profes- 
sionals from throughout the Bay 
Area, according to Laura Bow- 
man Salzsieder, San Quentin’s 
Community Partnership Man- 
ager On April 30 inmates, event 
sponsors and staff packed San 
Quentin’s lower yard to attend 
the event, which was sponsored 
by San Quentin T.R.U.S.T., Na- 
tional Trust for the Development 
of African Americans, Center 
Force, Black Nurses Assoc. and 
UCSF and Alameda County Pub- 
lic Health Department Urban 
Male Health Initiative. 

See Fair on Page 4 


By EDDIE GRIFFIN 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Operations at San Quentin’s 
new Central Health Services 
Building (CHSB), have been un- 
der way for several months now. 
There are five floors in the new 
structure, which facilitates dif- 
ferent classes of inmates. The 
main entrance on the third level 
accommodates general popula- 
tion inmates, among others. It is 
also where the library is located. 

The first level accommodates 
dental and Receiving and Release 
(R&R), second level handles psy- 
ciatric patients and the fourth 
level has a crisis unit. The fifth 
floor is occupied by staff only, 
both medical and correctional of- 
ficers. Appointment ducats are is- 
sued to the inmates for tests and 
exams. 

Inmates enter at CHSB’s main 
lobby where they check in at the 
reception desk manned by CDCR 
staff. Once the inmate is checked 
in by the desk officer, he is in- 
structed to wait in the lobby .The 
desk officer asks for the inmates 
I.D. card and returns it at the 
completion of the visit. 

There is special emphasis on 
security in the new facility due 
to the nature of differing classes 
of inmate patients. Thus, there is 
a healthy presence of CDCR of- 
ficers always maintained in the 
facility. 


Certain cases are still referred 
to outside facilities. 

There will be more in upcom- 
ing issues of the San Quentin 
News concerning the efficacy of 
the new facility as information is 
made available. 

Milestone 
Credits Start 
Rolling Out 

By DAVID MARSH 
News Editor 

Milestone credits awarded un- 
der the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation’s 
(CDCR) new Credit Earning Pro- 
gram have begun to reach expect- 
ant inmates here at San Quentin. 
The credits, which result in time 
off their sentence for participants 
in the program, are awarded for 
participation in, and completion 
of, a variety of selected educa- 
tional and vocational courses and 
the Substance Abuse Program. 
Those eligible for the credits may 
earn up to six weeks off their 
sentence during each 12 month 
period. 

First among S.Q.’s prison popu- 
lation to enjoy the rewards of the 
program have been those involved 

See Credits on Page 3 
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Cullen 
Speaks 
His Mind 

Continued from page 1 

do need to focus on evidence-based 
programs that do reduce recidivism. 

Isn’t there also an issue of secu- 
rity, because you want to keep guys 
busy? 

You know one can certainly draw 
a conclusion that idle inmates are 
of concern to me, and that is still a 
concern to me, so again I’m glad I’m 
not at another institution where the 
number of idle inmates may have in- 
creased. 

What can you tell us about the 
status of the Death Row construc- 
tion project? 

[CDCR Secretary Matthew] Cate 
visited the institution last week and 
I took the opportunity to ask him the 
exact same question. From a budget- 
ary standpoint and from a legislative 
standpoint the condemned inmate 
complex is still an approved project 
here at San Quentin. Certainly these 
are tough economic times and tough 
times for the state budget but if I 
had my way then the project would 
still be moving forward. I think it’s 
long overdue for this institution for 
us to construct a new death row, and 
I think it would be a positive thing 
for staff and inmates alike. . . It’s pos- 
sible and I’m hopeful. 

Could the election for governor 
affect that? 

You know what, election years 
there is a possibility for anything to 
happen so there are no predictors 
there at all. 

What are the prospects for a 
multi-media center in the old li- 
brary space? 

There are a number of options that 
are out there in terms of forming a 
multi media center. I am very much 
in support of it. With the cuts that 
we took to our education and voca- 
tional programs I would say that the 
only positive that came out of this 
was the fact that we do have some 
space available in the institution... 
But with space any time in an insti- 
tution you’re always going to have 
competing interests and we’re at the 
phase right now where we’re mak- 
ing assessment of what spaces can 
be utilized for what purposes. Sort 
of combined with all this... is the fact 
that any area which requires some 
real expensive retrofitting has an ap- 
proval process well beyond the insti- 
tution as well. And so fiscal consider- 
ations are going to come into play for 
this but certainly I’m in support of it 
and I do believe we’re going to have 
a multi-media center here. 

Warden Wong restricted the 
ability of people involved in the 
Hobbycraft Program to work in 
their cells. Will that change? 

I think that the hobby program 
that we have here is very fair and 
equitable to the inmate population. . . 
Right now quite frankly I think when 
you look at what’s happening and oc- 
curring at other institutions where 
almost all of them now are down to 
just an in- cell hobby program, I think 
we’re pretty fortunate here still, so is 
this something that’s high on my list? 
No. To make it less restrictive, no. 

What’s the future of the Neu- 
miller Building? 


The intent when the receiver con- 
structed the new Central Health Ser- 
vices Building was that Neumiller 
would be repurposed and have a 
seismic retrofit and would then be 
functioning as our programs build- 
ing. Getting us out of the [Education] 
modules down here, getting us out 
of all the little various areas where 
we’ve had to kind of pigeonhole our 
programs. That was at a time, one, 
when the economy was running very 
strong, very good, the state of Cali- 
fornia had money, and two, that a lot 
of the programs were fully funded 
in this department. So two things 
have changed: One is the economy 
has gone down the tank, the State 
of California is $20 billion-plus in 
the hole for next year... Is this an 
approved project where they’re go- 
ing to start repurposing next year? 
No, it’s not approved, it’s on paper, 
it’s on the schedule of proposed proj- 
ects, among hundreds and hundreds 
of other projects from all around the 
state. . . So do I believe that we’re go- 
ing to be moving back into Neumiller 
in the near future? Absolutely not! . . . 
That building is going to sit vacant. 

Prison Ministries says it has 
been unable to donate shoes to the 
basketball and tennis teams. What 
was the difficulty? 

It made it up to my desk as the 
chief and I denied it. It wasn’t as 
simple as the donation form said, 
for just the very specific basketball 
team. What was put on paper in front 


of me was hundreds of pairs of shoes 
for just general issuance out to the 
population. I’m not going to sign off 
on that. Now when you want to talk 
about some very specialized purpos- 
es I will revisit those type of things. 
But when . . .it literally said hundreds, 
two hundred pair, no I’m not going 
to allow that to come into the institu- 
tion. 

So in another form it might be 
acceptable? 

Certainly! 

Patten College wants to expand 
its operations here. What are your 
thoughts? 

They have requested to expand 
their operating hours, which I do not 
have the staff to do. They have also 
asked to possibly expand into other 


areas in the institution which, is 
again part of that previous discussion 
that we had about competing inter- 
ests in the institution. And that part 
of their expansion is still on the table 
and still part of the overall analysis 
of space. But certainly in terms of 
operating off-hours or on weekends, 
where I don’t have the custody staff 
present now, it’s not going to happen 
until I can get the custody staff. 

What is the future of Close B 
transfers here at S.Q.? Is North 
Block destined to become only a 
Close B facility? 

This institution and several oth- 
ers were actually directed to transfer 
out a lot of medium custody inmates, 
Level 2, to dorm prisons. The rea- 
son being is that there was a backup 
statewide of Close B inmates, Level 
2, sitting in Level 3 beds which are 
much more expensive than Level 2. 
So that’s why a lot of the inmates 
were transferred out of here. In terms 
of Close B transfers in, it’s just going 
to be part of the normal routine pro- 
cess. We may get some medium guys 
transferring in, we may get Close B 
guys transferring in. Now there’s a lot 
of rumors bantering about in terms 
of inmates that are participating in 
rehabilitative programs. Currently 
down in our headquarters the whole 
concept of medium custody inmates 
being able to retain here for a period 
of time to finish out whatever rehab 
programming they’re participating 
in is being discussed and I’m hopeful 


that we’ll get some sort of resolution 
on that in the near future. 

What is the future of executions 
here at San Quentin? 

It was just recently announced in 
the media that the department has re- 
leased our regulations for the lethal 
injection process. The office of ad- 
ministrative law has 30 working days 
to approve or disapprove those regu- 
lations. I think they were released on 
May 1, if I recall. So what happens 
from there, your guess is as good as 
mine. 

What does your professional fu- 
ture hold for you at San Quentin? 

I’m hopeful that I can stay here for 
quite some time. . . I think probably 
the biggest thing that I’d like to see is 
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Vincent Cullen, Warden (A) 
consistency at the top of the organi- 
zation. And I know that it’s a strug- 
gle, not just for the staff, but also for 
the inmate population when you con- 
tinually have people changing chairs 
in the warden’s office. At count I’ve 
heard six warden’s in five years and 
I think the biggest thing for me is, 
let’s get through the vetting process, 
let me be at the helm for quite some 
time so we can bring about that con- 
sistency. I think kind of in terms of 
goals for the prison is that with the 
changes to education that are forth- 
coming and the budgetary restriction 
that we have and kind of the staff 
morale issues associated with that, 
that, what I’m trying to bring about 
is a little bit of hope for the staff and 
for the inmates in terms of what we 
can do in the future... Funding is 
always the first and foremost restric- 
tion. Space is your second restric- 
tion. . . .I’m hopeful that as things get 
better that we can bring a lot of those 
teachers back. 

You seem to be quite knowledge- 
able about the system as a whole, 
where does this voice of experience 
come from? 

I’ve worked at CMF, which is very 
heavy medical, very heavy psych 
mission, to Solano... One of my 
roles there was as project manager 
for the proof project but I was also 
an associate warden over the Level 2 
yard. . . I’ve also worked in headquar- 
ters on two different stints, getting to 
know how things work, where to go 
to get answers. . . So having worked 
primarily from a business services 
standpoint and then transitioning to 
the custody role later on in my career, 
I think kind of rounds me out pretty 
well. And that’s why I’m able to ad- 
dress much of the facets of an institu- 
tion from medical to mental health to 
business services to custody to edu- 
cation. . . 

Is there an effort underway to 
pare back the number of volun- 
teers who come into the prison? 

Absolutely not. I just think that my 
role is to make sure that the volun- 
teers that are entering into San Quen- 
tin are entering in safely, that they 
are safe while they are here and that 
they are accountable. 

Do you have an open line of 
communication with the volun- 
teer organizations or do you have 
someone appointed to making that 
transition smooth for the outside? 

We have Laura Bowman Salzsie- 
der who’s our community partner- 
ships manager. But many of these 
groups that are coming into the insti- 
tution will often set up meetings with 
me and I’ll meet with them directly 
and we’ll have a face to face conver- 
sation much as we’re having now. 

What role do you see for the San 
Quentin News in the future? 

Clearly the loss of that vocational 
program was of concern to everyone. 

. . .My goal is to keep this newspaper 
going as long as it possibly can. . . I 
think it’s an effective communication 


tool, not just for you guys but also for 
me as well. If there’s some message 
that I want to get out there, and I 
know that the newspaper is very well 
read within the institution, I know 
that you guys are more than willing 
to step up and say yeah, let’s put an 
article out there. I also think that I’m 
not sure if you guys really know that 
it’s actually known around the world 
now. It gets posted on the internet. 

What does the future hold for 
additional budget cuts here at San 
Quentin, and for the CDCR as a 
whole? 

I have no idea, by that I mean you 
will be apprised of changes to the 
department’s budget about the same 
time I will be just by watching the 
news. This is, I do believe, probably 
going to be one of the most conten- 
tious budget cycles just because of 
the large budget gap. 

Do you perceive yourself as an 
“approachable warden,” and is 
that your purpose in appearing 
out among the general population, 
such as the baseball opener, the 
Health Fair and Patten College, 
among others? When you are out 
amongst the inmates, should they 
feel free to approach you with their 
ideas or problems, and are recep- 
tive to their inquiries? 

Absolutely. And it’s not just being 
accessible to the inmate population, 
it’s being accessible to the staff as 
well. Often times some of the fel- 
lows want to come and they want 
to talk about personal issues, about 
what’s going on with them and I get 
that, and often times it’s hard for me 
to give them an off-the-cuff answer. 
But I think it’s important for me to 
hear the tenor of what’s going on in 
the institution. 

A number of high-profile ad- 
ministration figures have come 
to the prison of late, notably Sec. 
Cate, Elizabeth Siggins and even 
the governor’s chief of staff, Susan 
Kennedy. Is there any significance 
to those visits? 

I just honestly believe that San 
Quentin... just by its name, its no- 
toriety, is our oldest prison in the 
state and quite frankly sometimes 
the proximity lends itself to a lot of 
visits from a lot of individuals and I 
encourage it. I encourage it so I actu- 
ally get an opportunity to talk with 
some of these people and talk about 
the good things that are happening 
inside our institutions... Do I read 
into the fact that there is some bigger 
agenda? No absolutely not. 

To what would you attribute the 
low level of violence here at S.Q.? 

I think the population here has a 
philosophy about how to approach 
doing time and the staff wants to keep 
the violence down and works on how 
we can do that... Also, particularly 
when you’re talking about a Level 2 
population, and you’re talking about 
North Block in particular, we have a 
very stable population here as well. 
We’re fortunate to have that. 

What’s next for S.Q? 

Tough, very tough, tough econom- 
ic times and I think the biggest thing 
for me is to focus on morale. This is a 
positive programming institution and 
I want to keep that going as best we 
can. It’s a great place to work. If you 
would’ve asked me when I graduated 
from college would I ever be sitting 
in the chair in this warden’s office, in 
this prison, I . . . would’ve thought I 
was crazy. But for me it’s been very, 
very satisfying and hopefully, like I 
said, something I can stay with for 
quite some time because I’m very, 
very happy to be here! 


What’s Up With the Gym 

By RICHARD RICHARDSON 
And 

S. HEREDIA 
Journalism Guild Writers 

Whether we blame it on a court order or the budget crisis, the 
San Quentin gymnasium that once held over 350 Reception Center 
inmates because of an overcrowded prison system has now been 
deactivated. 

Is CDCR starting to solve their overcrowding problem or is this 
an attempt to mask the bigger problem? Lormer housing clerk Wa- 
tani Stiner, who used to work with those RC inmates, expressed 
the opinion that “The gym was like a safety net for the flow of 
inmates being placed in the general population. It was an area that 
gave the prison a little wiggle room to figure out where and how to 
house inmates.” 

Now that the gymnasium has been closed to housing inmates, is 
the overcrowding problem starting to subside or is this a temporary 
situation? The question remains whether CDCR is addressing the 
real overcrowding problem or are these inmates being reshuffled 
from one location to the next. 

As the summer approaches, many inmates wonder if there will be 
any recreational activities involving the newly vacant gym. Coach 
DeNevi, who attended a meeting of officials in Lebruary 2010, is 
under the impression that he will have control of the gymnasium 
for such activities. 

The prison ministry says it is willing to pay for new floors for 
the gymnasium, but as it stands right now this project doesn’t seem 
promising. Empty bunk beds are still standing in this silent gym- 
nasium. . . along with memories of an overcrowded prison. 
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Why All the Cuts in Rehabilitation 

PROGRAM HEAD LISTS PRIORITIES 


By COLE M. BIENEK 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Six months after the Califor- 
nia Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation (CDCR) an- 
nounced plans to cut $250 million 
from the educational, vocational, 
treatment and other rehabilitative 
programs, the full effects have 
yet to be felt. 

“Unfortunately, we were forced 
to cut some programs,” said the 
director of the Division of Adult 
Rehabilitative programs, Cynthia 
Florez-DeLyon, during an April 
16 visit to San Quentin. Current 
policy calls for extracting a high- 
er level of efficiency from the 
remaining programs and stabiliz- 
ing the new educational models. 


The new models call for three- 
hour classroom shifts that cycle 
more inmates through the pro- 
grams. Current plans also call 
for increased reliance on com- 
munity volunteers, paid inmate 
tutors and increasing the num- 
ber of volunteer inmate tutors. 
According to Florez-DeLyon, 
the next year will likely involve 
working around unforeseen bugs 
and making modifications where 
necessary. 

Florez-DeLyon outlined the 
state’s protocols for cutting vo- 
cational programs. Relying on 
a strict set of criteria purported 
to reveal the most effective pro- 
grams, CDCR will look at wheth- 


er a program possessed a stan- 
dardized curriculum, whether it 
could be completed in 12 months, 
and whether it would result in a 
living wage for released prison- 
ers. 

In a May, 2001 study by the 
Washington State Institute on 
Public Policy (WSIPP), voca- 
tional programs were shown 
to be among the most effective 
programs at reducing recidivism 
and costs. Florez-DeLyon ac- 
knowledged the potential of vo- 
cational programming. “These 
(programs) were the hardest to 
cut, “ she said. Results indicate 
that slightly more than half of the 


state’s vocational classes were 
eliminated. 

Department officials recog- 
nize the success of San Quentin’s 
programs. “San Quentin uses a 
model that we would like to rep- 
licate in other institutions,” said 
Florez-DeLyon. San Quentin has 
the highest rate of community 
involvement. From tutors driv- 
ing in from Berkeley to help out 
in various education classes, to 
the men and women of the Prison 
University Project, to those who 
facilitate anger management 
and Victim Offender Education 
Groups, San Quentin remains at 
the vanguard of successful reha- 
bilitative programs. 


“There is no other place in the 
state (prison system) where I 
can earn a college diploma in a 
real classroom, and participate 
in groups that allow me to un- 
derstand and begin to atone for 
all the pain and suffering I have 
caused,” said a graying but still 
vibrant Lifer. 

Florez-DeLyon started her ca- 
reer in the California Youth Au- 
thority before receiving the nod 
to oversee the Division of Adult 
Programs. Her responsibilities 
include the Office of Correctional 
Education, Substance Abuse Pro- 
grams and the Office of Commu- 
nity Partnerships. 
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Warden Cullen attends the Victims’ 
Rights Week ceremony, where for 
the first time inmates were allowed to 
participate. The speaker is Jack Dison 
of Victim Offender Education Group. At 


left is Rochelle Edwards, VOEG Pro- 
gram Facilitator, who also spoke at the 
event. Next to her is Harriet Whitman 
Lee, a victim’s mother. Inmates, from 
left, Darnell Hill and Richard Lindsey. 


Five Inmates Graduate From 
The Insight Prison Project 


By JULIANGLENN PADGETT 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Five San Quentin men will be graduating from 
the Insight Prison Project (I.P.P.) after years of peel- 
ing back the many layers of their anger. Their soul- 
searching work has given them the coping skills to 
understand themselves as sons, brothers, fathers 
and husbands. 

Robert Guillen, Randy Maluenda, Kevin Penn, 
Richard Poma and John Neblett will get their cre- 
dentials from the Batterer’s Intervention Program. 
‘I’ve been a part of the violence prevention program 
since 2006,” Maluenda said, “We go to the core root 
of the psyche to what causes a person to get angry. 
We call this the Male Role Belief System.” 

This program sponsors self-help groups at San 
Quentin such as Katargeo, Victim Offender Edu- 
cation Group, better known as V.O.E.G., yoga and 
meditation. Robert Guillen a member of the pro- 
gram, began his journey in 1995 when it was called 
Man Alive. “A person has to be ready to change, 
especially if you’re doing a term to life sentence, 
because you have to prove your transformation,” 
Guillen said. 


Peter Van Dyk started Man Alive, in the 90’s for 
men who had no skills to deal with domestic vio- 
lence. Penn said, “I have been on this path for the 
last eight years. Violence prevention for me is living 
a non-violent life outside the Male Role Belief Sys- 
tem. My wife does the same kind of work and we’re 
going to correlate this as a team for both genders.” 

Neblett explained his own thoughts: “This class 
is about learning how to be a responsible man on an 
intrinsic level.” The course calls for complete im- 
mersion into unraveling implanted emotional trig- 
gers that lead to domestic violence. 

Poma added, “The first half of the training iden- 
tifies the different faces of violence, how we’re 
taught as boys and girls to uphold certain unhealthy 
beliefs.” Poma joined Man Alive in 2005 and now 
looks forward to being a husband and a counselor. 
‘Because of a conversation that I had with my beau- 
tiful fiancee Susan, I learned something very pro- 
found. I don’t have to make someone wrong even if 
they are wrong, I only have the power to control my 
own thoughts, my own deeds and my own actions 
by the choices I choose to make.” 


Milestone Credits 
Starting to Roll 


Continued from Page 1 

in CASAs testing and Adult Ba- 
sic Educational (ABE) classes. H 
Unit literacy instructor C. Ayala 
is excited about the opportuni- 
ties for her students. “This will 
potentially affect a great many of 
the S.Q. population,” said Ayala. 
“Working out the program details 
has been a slow process, but the 
credits are now starting to roll in 
to my students.” 

For inmate Rafael Ortiz, par- 
ticipation in an ABE I class has 
meant a two week reduction in 
his sentence. “I am very happy 
to get the credits,” said a smiling 
Ortiz, who added “...and I have 
more coming!” Ortiz is among a 
number of inmates interviewed 
for this article who have received 
official notification of a reduction 
in their terms of incarceration. 
The reductions noted thus far 
have ranged from one week to a 
maximum of three and one -half 
weeks. 

A paperwork glitch has slowed 
the process for those inmates 
who have participated in the 
GED program, but according to 
education Principal Ted Roberts 
those problems have been solved 
and inmates in the GED program 
should soon receive their credits, 
also. 

The Credit Earning Program is 
the result of last year’s compro- 
mise between republican Gover- 
nor Arnold Schwarzenegger and 
the democratic controlled state 
legislature to voluntarily reduce 
the number of inmate’s in the 
state’s 33 adult prisons. 

Life-term inmates and those 
sentenced for violent crimes are 
currently ineligible to receive 
milestone credits. 



Recidivism 
Falls When 
Family Visits 

An estimated 297,000 Califor- 
nia children have a parent in jail 
or prison, and 60 percent of those 
parents are held more than 100 
miles from their youngsters. 

Thanks to a group called Get 
on the Bus, each year around 
Mothers Day and Fathers Day, 
hundreds of children and their 
caregivers board buses and travel 
form cities all over the State to 
visit incarcerated parents. 

Studies show that regular vis- 
its between children and their 
incarcerated parents reduces 
recidivism for the incarcerated 
parent and improves family re- 
unification following the parent’s 
release. 

The non-profit organization 
offers free transportation for the 
participants to selected prisons, 
provides travel bags for the chil- 
dren, comfort care bags for the 
caregivers, a photo of each child 
with his or her parent, and meals 
for the trip (breakfast, snacks on 
the bus, lunch at the prison, and 
dinner on the way home) - all at 
no cost to the children’s family. 

On the bus trip home, each 
child receives a teddy bear with a 
letter from their parent and post- 
event counseling. This faith- 
based organization can be found 
at: www.getonthebus.us. 

Whitman vs. Brown 

SACRAMENTO - Republi- 
can gubernatorial candidate Meg 
Whitman proposes to build more 
prisons to solve the overcrowd- 
ing corrections system in Cali- 
fornia. Attorney General Jerry 
Brown told the Fresno Bee that 
that these proposals “...reflect an 
ignorance about how things work 
in Sacramento... “ 
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Good For Lifers... 
(But Not Hayward) 


By STEPHEN YAIR LIEBB 

Contributing Writer 

The latest Hayward decision 
by a nine-judge panel of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit represents good news for 
lifers in California, but bad news 
for Ronald Hayward. 

In a decision based on a review 
of a three-judge panel’s decision 
in favor of Hayward, the court 
determined that California lifers 
have a right “to parole in the ab- 
sence of some evidence of one’s 
future dangerousness.” 

The nine -judge panel dis- 
agreed with the three-judge panel 
decision two years ago and ruled 
that there was some evidence of 
future dangerousness in Hay- 
ward’s case. The court also held 
that a certificate of appealability 
is required to appeal a denial of 
habeas corpus relief by a District 
Court. 

‘SOME EVIDENCE’ 

The latest decision, issued in 
April, held that California lifers 
have the right to parole in the ab- 
sence of “some evidence” of fu- 
ture dangerousness. The right is 
created by state law and was de- 
fined by the California Supreme 
Court by In re Lawrence [190 P. 
3d. 535 (Cal. 2008)]. 

The state Supreme Court held 
in Lawrence that commitment 
offense does not establish current 
dangerousness “unless the record 
also establishes that something in 
the prisoner’s pre-or post-incar- 
ceration history, or his or her cur- 
rent demeanor and mental state” 
logically supports a conclusion of 
current dangerousness. 

The federal appeals court ad- 
opted the California Supreme 
Court’s “some evidence” stan- 
dard and did not decide “whether 
the California parole scheme es- 
tablishes a predicate for imposing 
it as a matter of federal constitu- 
tional law.” The Ninth Circuit 
noted that, “Even if Hayward 
were correct that he had a fed- 
eral constitutional right to ‘some 
evidence,’ it would make no dif- 
ference, since he had the right to 
parole in the absence of ‘some 
evidence’ of future dangerous- 
ness under state law.” 

Out-of- State 
Inmate Count 

According to CDCR figures, 
as of April 2010, 8.261 prisoners 
are in out-of-state facilities, with 
4,076 in Arizona, 2,579 in Mis- 
sissippi, and 1,606 in Oklahoma. 

A 2009 state audit reported that 
California compensates these 
out-of-state facilities approxi- 
mately $30,000 per year to house 
each prisoner. Although Cali- 
fornia currently doles out about 
$248 million annually on this 
program, the audit determined 
that the cost of housing prison- 
ers out-of-state is $3,200 less per 
prisoner than the amount spent to 
house a prisoner in a comparable 
CDCR institution. 


The Ninth Circuit found that 
then-Gov. Gray Davis acted prop- 
erly in 2003 overturning a parole 
board decision finding Hayward 
suitable for parole because of the 
nature of his commitment of- 
fense and a psychological report 
that stated Hayward would pose 
a “low” to “moderate” risk of 
danger if released, “as opposed 
to ‘no’ or merely ‘low’ risk.” The 
nine federal judges affirmed the 
U.S. District Court decision that 
had denied Hayward’s petition 
for writ of habeas corpus. 

The Ninth Circuit also held 
that a certificate of appealability 
(COA) is required to appeal a de- 
cision of a District Court deny- 
ing a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus. The court noted that the 
standard for obtaining a COA is 
lenient and that this requirement 
will only screen out frivolous 
petitions. When an inmate files 
a notice of appeal, the court con- 
siders it as a request for a COA 
and issues one unless the case is 
frivolous. 

STILL HAVE CLAIMS 

The Hayward decision means 
that lifers challenging denial of 
parole by the parole board or gov- 
ernor still have claims that are 
reviewable by the federal courts. 
The federal courts will apply the 
“some evidence” standard as de- 
fined by Lawrence. The resolu- 
tion of the issues in Hayward in 
favor of lifers is significant. The 
California attorney general made 
a strong argument against apply- 
ing the “some evidence” standard 
of Superintendent v. Hill 472 U.S. 
445 (1985) to review decisions 
denying parole. 

Writing in the Berkeley Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law [14 Berkeley 
J. Crim L. 251], Blaire Russell 
observed, “The only entity that 
can satisfyingly answer whether 
federal courts should apply Hill 
in the parole context for federal 
due process purposes in the U.S. 
Supreme Court, because under 
AEDPA (Anti-terrorism Effec- 
tive Death Penalty Act), only the 
U.S. Supreme Court can establish 
‘clearly established federal law.’” 

HUNDREDS OF APPEALS 

The Hayward decision gives 
lifers the benefit of the Lawrence 
“some evidence” standard while 
not applying any federal “some 
evidence” requirement to denial 
of parole. The Hayward decision 
means that hundreds of petitions 
and appeal dealing with parole 
will move through the federal 
courts. 

Russell observed, “Lawrence 
and Hayward were both model 
prisoners who had served almost 
three decades in prison. The 
real test will be how the Board, 
the Governor, California courts, 
and federal habeas courts apply 
the current dangerousness ap- 
proach to the many lifers who 
have served more average prison 
terms.” 

The decision is Hayward v. 
Marshall No. 06-55392, April 22, 
2010 . 
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Jeff Brooks gets his vision checked by one of the army of volunteers at the T.R.U.S.T. Health Fair 


Seventh Annual Health Fair 
Attracts Large, Thankful Crowd 


Continued from Page 1 

T.R.US.T. is an acronym for 
Teaching Responsibilities Uti- 
lizing Sociological Training. 
The noon presentation speakers 
were Warden (A) Vincent Cul- 
len; Noel Valdivia, President of 
T.R.U.S.T.; Deacon Earl Jacobs 
of Healthy Oakland Urban Male 
Health Center and Mike Gibson, 
a juvenile justice specialist. The 
crowd was also given insightful 
information by spoken word art- 
ist Timothy Reeves. 

BUILDING BRIDGES 

“The mission of San Quentin 
Trust is to motivate, educate, 
prepare and assist men in prison 
for release to their communi- 
ties,” said Valdivia, “This pro- 
gram actively and responsibly 
builds bridges from inside San 
Quentin to the outside communi- 
ties, which is crucial to facilitate 
successful re-socialization of our 
graduates back into their commu- 
nities. Michael Shaw and Doctor 
Arnold Chavez of the Urban Male 
Health Initiative sponsored and 
provided technical support for 
the program. Shaw said that he 
has family incarcerated in Flint, 
Michigan and that California is 
woefully lacking in any efficient 
form of true rehabilitation. He 
said this state should want to do 
a better job of training incarcer- 
ated men and women with viable 
trades to ensure public safety. “A 
large portion of the men who go 
to prison and return to our com- 
munities don’t need police,” Shaw 
said. “We need our black men to 
be released into our communities 
to take care of their families to be 
role models”. 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENT 

This fair brought with it many 
wellness providers including chi- 
ropractors, hearing and eye test- 
ing nurses, anger management 
specialists, yoga teachers, coun- 
selors in parenting and fatherhood, 
and dental educators. “Trust is 
an essential element for rebuild- 
ing our communities,” said Dar- 
nell Hill, the Vice Chairman of 
T.R.U.S.T. “Because we’re doing 
the time we are the individuals 
who possess the tools our com- 


munities are in dire need of. We 
were the problems but now we’re 
the solutions,” a beneficiary of 
the Health Fair said. “That while 
we are living here we have no 
control of our basic meals,” said 
Malik Harris, but the doctors and 
the nurses taught me that I could 
have control over my own health 
even in this environment. They 
gave me information on how to 
keep my cholesterol balanced and 
how to keep my blood pressure in 
check. I really appreciated all of 
their advice.” 

Throughout the day individu- 
als that were interviewed said re- 
peatedly that they were amazed 
at the large turnout and the con- 
cerned interest and care of the 
outside professionals that came 
in to San Quentin to do all of this 
for the inmates. 

IMPRESSIVE TURNOUT 

Michael Harris, outside coor- 
dinator and member of the execu- 
tive body of T.R.U.S.T.offered 
these thoughts: “We’re all excited 
about how many people came out 
and supported and participated 
in this Health Fair, from the out- 
side community volunteers to 
the administration and most im- 
portantly San Quentin’s general 
population, both North Block 
and H-Unit. This was a great 


Continued from Page 1 

does not have the power to over- 
rule another three-judge panel.” 

“When the 9th Circuit hears it 
again, they could do so by a ran- 
domly selected 11-judge panel,” 
Specter commented. 

In a memorandum the Califor- 
nia secretary of state’s elections 
office says “There has been no 
court finding or ruling that a sim- 
ilar situation applies in California 
and the law has not been altered, 
either by statute or by court order, 
to allow any California residents 
who are in prison or on parole for 
conviction of a felony to register 
to vote,” 

The inmates in Farrakhan 
asked for a Certificate of Appeal- 


opportunity for us to share and 
network by engaging the com- 
munity in this manner based on 
our sociological training.” 

GET DISCONNECTED 

Asked how re-socialization af- 
fects successful re-entry, Harris 
replied, “Good question. Based 
on my experience of being incar- 
cerated for over 22 years I have 
observed a certain type of de- 
tachment that takes place when a 
person does not have an opportu- 
nity to engage the outside com- 
munity for large spaces of time. 
In some cases people become 
more disconnected and display 
even greater anti-social behavior. 
Any time the two worlds can meet, 
where the outside community 
and the prison community come 
together for a mutual celebration 
of human concern, the odds of 
public safety are elevated.” 

As the event came to a close 
men kept lining up to get their 
eyes checked or their spines ad- 
justed. “Most men who come to 
prison have never gone to a chi- 
ropractor on the streets or had 
their blood pressure checked be- 
fore their incarceration,” said Dr. 
Chavez. “I like knowing that I 
can be a part of something bigger 
than I am and help people feel a 
little better at least for a day.” 


ability and for Solicitor General 
Elena Kagan to write a brief on 
whether the felon disenfranchise- 
ment claim is valid. Evenson said 
the solicitor general’s view often 
is very persuasive for the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in deciding whether 
to consider an appeal. 

“There is no deadline to submit 
this brief,” Evenson said. “The 
solicitor general could submit it 
earlier, but I doubt it will be on 
the Supreme Court’s docket until 
2011 .” 

President Obama has since 
nominated Kagan for a seat on 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 


A Question Is Answered: 
CA Inmates Cannot Vote 
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Those 

BY DAVID MARSH 
News Editor 

San Quentin State Prison is ar- 
guably the most famous prison in 
the world and an irresistible mag- 
net to far more than the inmates 
who arrive by bus in a never-end- 
ing stream. 

The list of suitors is indeed im- 
pressive. For ABC, it was the lure 
of filming a crime drama episode 
of “Criminal Minds” behind the 
walls of what is undoubtedly the 
West Coast’s oldest and most in- 
famous prison. ESPN was drawn 
to the tennis court and its repu- 
tation for vibrant competition 
between players that come from 
both inside and outside the pris- 
on walls. 

A Promising 
New Way to 
Find Justice 

BY COLE M. BIENEK 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A group of some 50 prison- 
ers joined a mixed selection of 
visitors in the Catholic Chapel 
recently to participate in a re- 
storative justice workshop and an 
introduction to Circle Processes. 
The prisoners ranged from first- 
time participants to skilled veter- 
an “Circle-Keepers” who partici- 
pate in twice-monthly meetings 
of the Inter faith Round Table. 

“Circle process is about sharing 
and solving conflicts as a com- 
munity,” says Sujatha, a visiting 
Circle Keeper, and facilitator of 
the April 24 workshop. “Every- 
one has a voice and in the circle, 
everyone is allowed to speak and 
be heard.” 

Father Kirk, sponsor of the 
Interfaith Round Table, spoke in 
depth about restorative justice. 
“With restoration at the heart of 
the system, victims’ needs are 
centrally addressed.” This is in 
contrast to the current retributive 
model that uses victims as a tool 
to obtain guilty verdicts, Fr. Kirk 
pointed out. 

Restorative justice models have 
been implemented in other parts 
of the world. New Zealand in the 
1980s had one of the worst juve- 
nile offense records in the world, 
and it was rising. 

After implementing restorative, 
circle processes, New Zealand is 
now closing some of its adult in- 
stitutions. “They are running out 
of people to put in prison,” said 
Sujath. Locally, facilities such as 
the San Bruno Juvenile Deten- 
tion Center have used restorative 
models with admirable results. 

Throughout the day long work- 
shop the feeling of interfaith co- 
operation was reinforced through 
the sharing of prayers. Mem- 
bers of six different faith groups 
shared prayers in the spirit of 
community and commonality. 

“It was a truly liberating expe- 
rience,” said one H-Unit inmate. 
“For awhile, we weren’t a bunch 
of people in blue and people from 
the streets, we were all the same, 
and it felt great.” 


Missing Film Crews 


For the Discovery Channel, it 
was an opportunity to donate 
cameras and state-of-the-art ed- 
iting stations to the struggling 
S.Q. film school, then film six 
episodes documenting the learn- 
ing process as the inmates were 
trained to learn with them. 

The cable TV Tennis Chan- 
nel sits impatiently atop a grow- 
ing waiting list, eager for their 
chance to enter this crumbling 
prison by-the-bay to film a docu- 
mentary around this same tennis 
court and its players. 

It’s not as though San Quentin 
has been short on outside celeb- 
rities. Passing through the an- 
cient gates during the past year 
have been the likes of PBS news 
magazine correspondent Spencer 
Michels, mayor and would-be- 


governor Gavin Newsom, one- 
time presidential advisor and 
community activist Van Jones, 
local Assemblyman Jared Huff- 
man, author and physician Patch 
Adams, former boxer and one- 
time S.Q. inmate Paul Nave and 
Johnny Cash impersonator David 
Stone. 

JOHNNY CASH 

Each has passed through the 
prison’s storied gates in little 
more than the past calendar year. 

And, of course, that is not to 
include the echoes of a previ- 
ous generation of prison-bound 
performers; such as the likes of 
Johnny Cash, Mary Wells, James 
Brown, Carl Perkins, Norton Buf- 
falo and so many, many more. 


But the flood of film crews has 
slowed to a trickle now as the ef- 
fects are felt of a year-long mora- 
torium on documentary film 
crews behind the walls of the 
state’s 32 major prisons. 

Administration officials say 
that the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation is 
feeling the effects of layoffs, bud- 
get cuts and furlough days and no 
longer has the personnel, time or 
resources to write, read and re- 
view the myriad documents, pro- 
posals and contracts necessary 
to making some of these things 
happen. 

The Tennis Channel stood 
ready to give a little in order to 
get a little. Company executives 
agreed to resurface the prison’s 
aging and worn tennis court, 



Cynthia Ong, Angela Sevin and members of The Green Life 
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S.Q. Celebrates Earth Day 


By MICHAEL R. HARRIS and 
JULIANGLENN PADGETT 
Journalism Guild Writers 

The Green Life, an environmental and sustain- 
able living, food and energy awareness group at San 
Quentin, hosted Nikki Henderson at its first Earth 
Day in April and later brought in eco-activist Cyn- 
thia Ong of LEAP (Land Empowerment Animals 
People). Henderson is the new Executive Director 
of the People’s Grocery, a unique food store/outlet 
whose philosophy is to enrich both the health and 
the economy for West Oakland residents. 

Henderson says, “Nutritious food doesn’t have to 
break your budget, which is why we’ve designed 
a payment plan that allows you to buy wholesome 
foods at a reasonable price. We live in a time where 
children and young adults are morbidly obese or 
they’re suffering massive heart attacks. This is not 
natural and we at People’s Grocery want to change 
that with heart healthy foods. To do this the food at 
People’s Grocery is organically grown by a team of 
eco-conscious farmers.” 

Henderson says the food epidemic has taken 
America hostage. Agbiotech companies like Mon- 
santo are creating patented biotech foods such as 
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Nikki Henderson of People’s Grocery 
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Cynthai Ong speaks to The Green Life 


rice, tomatoes and vegetables grown from seeds 
that are genetically altered to produce higher yields. 
She also cautioned her audience that if the label on 
the package has more than three syllables, do not 
buy it. “When I was a young girl our grandmothers 
would be in their gardens growing fresh vegetables 
that the family could eat that very night,” Hender- 
son said. “Peoples Grocery brings family back to 
the table”. 

When Cynthia Ong enters a room heads turn and 
people listen. Her every move demonstrates her 
passion to save Sabah, the 13th state of the Federa- 
tion of Malaysia. 

Currently Ong and her group, LEAP, are protest- 
ing the construction of a huge coal plant in an en- 
vironmentally sensitive area. All of LEAP’S efforts 
are to stop the 300 MW coal-fired power plant from 
going online. After hearing Ong speak the men of 
San Quentin in an organic fashion accepted her 
offer to help by writing letters to Prime Minister 
Razak in support of Ong’s mission. 

See Leapspiral.org for more info on Miss Ong. 


saving the state approximately 
$5,000 to $7,000 dollars at a time 
when money is hard to come by. 
In return they asked for the right 
to film a one-hour tennis docu- 
mentary on the prison’s tennis 
team. 

UNIQUE PROGRAM 

The state’s response: call back 
in August when the moratorium 
is set to expire. 

For Los Angeles Times fea- 
ture writer Kurt Streeter and his 
Pulitzer prize winning photogra- 
pher, the attraction was the pris- 
on’s unique sports program and 
its mentor, Coach Don DeNevi. 
San Francisco Chronicle sports 
columnist Scott Ostler and his 
photographer were here to write 
about Opening Day of baseball 
season for the San Quentin Gi- 
ants. 

Whoever and however it is that 
media or entertainment figures 
wish to journey behind the walls 
of S.Q., the path for approval al- 
most invariably leads to Prison 
Public Information Officer Lt. 
Sam Robinson. 

WRITTEN PROPOSAL 

Gregarious, out-going and ev- 
er-smiling, Lt. Robinson seems 
a natural for the position which 
he has held for the past two and- 
one-half years. An effective com- 
municator, Robinson enjoys deal- 
ing with the public. 

All requests from the media 
to visit the prison, usually about 
two per week, are routed to Rob- 
inson’s office, and the first step is 
generally a written proposal. The 
proposal must include all the de- 
tails of the proposed visit, such 
as who (how many), when, how 
many dates will be required, how 
much time, etc.. 

After Robinson has determined 
that all of the requirements have 
been met, the proposal is for- 
warded to the warden for his 
consideration. In normal times, 
with no moratorium in place, 
each prison’s warden is free to 
determine just who he will allow 
inside of his prison, and for what 
purpose. 

NO COMPARISON 

When asked to assess the dif- 
ferences in media attention to 
San Quentin versus any of the 
state’s other prisons, Robinson 
responded with a laugh, “There 
is no comparison at all. Probably 
90 percent of the proposals from 
the media are here at S.Q. The 
media are always trying to cap- 
ture a story about life here at San 
Quentin.” Robinson pointed out 
that the news media are not sub- 
ject to the moratorium on docu- 
mentary filming. 

Not all of the requests are for 
mainstream projects, according 
to Robinson. There was a perso 
n who wanted to do an American 
Idol, San Quentin style, who even 
submitted a list of notable people 
in the entertainment business 
who were behind the project. 
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The Opening Day officiating crew, from left: Nick Bauer, CCWF Associate Warden Greg Schoonard, Will 

Williams and Alton “Coach” McSween 


Searching for a Soccer Coach- 
Anybody Have a Candidate? 


BY WILLIAM CORDOBA 
& 

JORGE HEREDIA 

Journalism Guild Writers 

As the soccer World Cup (the 
biggest sporting event in the 
world) gets ready to kick off on 
June 11 in South Africa, soc- 
cer fever is rampant all over the 
globe. 

Meanwhile, here in San Quen- 
tin soccer players would like to 
resume the soccer program that 
has been on recess, so to speak, 
since April of 2008 when the 
volunteer coach resigned for per- 
sonal reasons. 

An attempt to find a new vol- 
unteer coach was made through 
the Internet and with the help of 
a few prison employees and the 
Recreation Coordinator, but the 
attempt was fruitless. It seems 
like no one is interested in tak- 
ing the task without a financial 
incentive. 

Inmate Pascacio, a member 
of the prison’s soccer team, said 
that someone in the outside com- 
munity wants to donate soccer 
equipment to the prison but won’t 
do it until a volunteer coach takes 
control of the team. And those 
who like soccer ask that a better 
effort be made to reactivate San 
Quentin’s soccer program. 

Prior to April of 2008 the pris- 
on’s soccer team played against 
teams from the Bay Area on 
weekends. Also, there was equip- 
ment for all players and there 
were two time slots to play soc- 
cer during the week. There is no 
such thing now. 

We spoke with the Recreation 
Coordinator about soccer in San 
Quentin. His attitude appeared 
to be that of someone who wants 
to better this situation. Still, he 
didn’t tell us anything different 
from what we had gathered from 
other sources for this story. 


To tell the truth, since April of 
2008, soccer has not been get- 
ting the same amount of attention 
from the Recreation Department 
than other sports practiced in 
San Quentin. Perhaps it’s be- 
cause soccer is not such a popular 
sport in the U.S. or because the 
majority of those who practice it 
here are foreign nationals. Who 
knows? But if in fact, there is a 


degree of indifference towards 
soccer, we pray that it be left be- 
hind and that we move on to find 
a solution to this problem. 

After all, regardless of who 
may practice this sport behind 
these walls, soccer is a positive 
way of recreation that unites 
many cultures. That’s the main 
reason it is the number one sport 
in the world 


Juguemos Futbol 


PORW. CORDOBA 
Y 

J. HEREDIA 
Escritores de Journalism 
Guild 

A medida que se aproxima el 
inicio del mundial de futbol en 
junio 11 en Sudafrica, la fiebre 
futbolistica se propaga por todo 
el planeta. 

Mientras tanto aqui en San 
Quintin los jugadores de futbol 
siguen pidiendo que se reanude 
el programa de futbol, cual fue 
suspendido en abril del 2008, 
tras el renuncio del entrenador 
voluntario debido a razones de 
origen personal. 

A1 parecer se ha intentado ob- 
tener los servicios de un nuevo 
entrenador voluntario a traves 
de la Internet, con la ayuda de 
varios empleados de la prision, y 
con la intervencion del coordina- 
dor de recreacion del penal, pero 
dicho intento no ha dado frutos. 
Nadie esta interesado en entrenar 
el equipo sin que se le ofrezca un 
incentivo economico. 

Stephen Pascacio, quien ha sido 
miembro del equipo por cinco 
anos, dijo que el conoce a alguien 
en las afueras de la prision que 
quiere donar implementos para el 
equipo pero que no lo hara hasta 
que el equipo tenga entrenador. 
Y los amantes del futbol piden 
que se haga un mejor esfuerzo 
para revivir el programa de fut- 
bol en San Quintin. 

Antes de abril del 2008, nues- 
tro equipo jugaba partidos contra 


equipos del area de la Bahia los 
fines de semana, tambien tenia- 
mos implementos para todos los 
miembros del equipo, y teniamos 
dos horarios para jugar y entre- 
nar a la seman Hoy tales cosas no 
existen. 

Nosotros hablamos con el co- 
ordinador de recreacion acerca 
del futbol en San Quintin. Su 
actitud parece ser la actitud de 
una persona quien quiere mejorar 
esta situacion. No obstante, el no 
nos dijo nada diferente de lo que 
nos han dicho otras personas ref- 
erente a este tema. 

La verdad es que desde abril del 
2008 el futbol no recibe la misma 
atencion que se le da a otros de- 
portes en esta prision. Tal vez 
porque el futbol no es un deporte 
popular en este pais, o porque la 
mayoria de los que lo practican 
aqui son extranjeros. ^Quien 
sabra? No sabemos. Pero si en 
realidad existe algun grado de in- 
diferencia hacia este deporte en 
San Quintin, rogamos que lo de- 
jemos atras y que nos dirijamos 
en direccion a la solucion de este 
problem Despues de todo, no 
debe de importar quienes prac- 
tican el futbol tras las paredes 
de esta prision. Lo que debe de 
importar es que el futbol es una 
forma sana de recreacion que une 
a muchas culturas. Esa es una de 
las razones que el futbol es el de- 
porte numero uno del mundo. 


S.Q. Giants 
Open With 
A Tough Loss 


BY JEFF BROOKS 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The San Quentin Giants 
squared up in their traditional 
Opening Day game against the 
Oaks/Cubs and on a day filled 
with pageantry, the Giants came 
away with their first Opening 
Day loss since their re-inception 
in 1994. 

On Saturday, April 17, the day 
began for the Giants when the 
team gathered for their individ- 
ual and team photos. Assistant 
Coach Mike Deeble passed out 
new S.Q. embroidered baseball 
hats that were donated by West 
Coast Sporting Goods, and th e 
team gathered for their photos on 
the San Quentin Field of Dreams. 

The day’s introductions began 
with the Color Guard from the 
Vietnam Veterans Group of S.Q. 
marching in from right field to 
present the colors. Inmate Drew 
Schroller sang the National An- 
them. 

Inmate Chris “Stretch” Rich, 
who is recovering from an off- 
season knee surgery, and who 
has for years been the starting 
day pitcher for the Giants, was 
encouraged by his fellow players 
to throw out a first pitch. 

TWO FIRST PITCHES 

“It was nice that the players 
recognized it was not the same 
without me pitching on Opening 
Day,” said Rich. “Throwing out 
the Opening Day ball before the 
Warden was an honor.” Warden 
Vincent S. Cullen then took the 
mound and threw out the cere- 
monial Opening Day pitch, a low 
ball that squirted between the 
catcher’s legs. 

“This is the fun part of the job,” 
said Cullen, who played in Little 
League when he was a boy. “It has 
been 28 years since I played slow 
pitch softball,” he said. When 
asked how he thought he would 
do throwing out the Opening 
Day pitch, he said, “There were 
multiple people who have helped 
me out ahead of time by throw- 
ing with me, and I did warm up 
today because I didn’t want to go 
out there cold,” he said. 

San Quentin is one of the few 
prisons in the state with a hard- 
ball baseball team, and it is one 
of only a few in the entire nation 
that plays baseball games against 
outside teams. 

GLAD TO BE HERE 

All the team equipment has 
been donated by the San Fran- 
cisco Giants clubhouse manager 
Mike Murphy. There was even a 
movie made about the team called 
The Bad Boys of Summer.” 

While large Canadian geese 
milled about, Elliot Smith, Man- 
ager of the Oaks/Cubs said, “I am 
very glad to be here, every year I 
play here I feel lucky.” 


San Quentin prison officials 
who make the baseball pro- 
gram possible were on hand: 
Coach Don DeNevi, Principal 
Ted Roberts, Vice Principal 
Frank Kellum, Community Part- 
nership Manager Laura Bowman 
Salzsieder, Administrative As- 
sistant, Lieutenant Rudy Luna, 
and Public Information Officer 
Sam Robinson. All were given 
baseballs signed by the Giants to 
show thanks for their support of 
the program. 

The media was on hand, repre- 
sented by San Francisco’s KQED 
radio (88.5 fm), KALW (91.7 
fm), SF Chronicle’s sports writer, 
Scott Ostler, and numerous pho- 
tographers. “I really appreciate 
the game of baseball,” said Ostler. 
“I have a real love for the game. 
I remember when I was younger 
and putting on the stirrup socks 
and the feelings I had.” 

AN EARLY LEAD 

After a short pep talk by Coach 
Kevin Loughlin, the Giants took 
the field. Matt White took the 
mound, striking out the first two 
batters and getting the third bat- 
ter to pop-out on a wicked knuck- 
le-curve to finish the top of the 
first inning. 

The Giants took an early 1-0 
lead off starter Ricky Castillo, 
who was throwing good heat for 
the Oaks/Cubs. The Oaks/Cubs 
came back in the second inning 
to tie it up. The Giants added 
one run in the third inning when 
third baseman, Kevin Driscoll 
led off the inning with a double 
and shortstop Mario Ellis hit a 
double to score Driscoll. 

The Oaks/Cubs answered with 
three runs in the fourth inning 
for a 4-2 lead, but the Giants an- 
swered in the bottom of the fifth 
inning when Kevin Henry hit a 
three run homer to take the lead 
5-4. 

The game seesawed back and 
forth until a pitching change was 
made by Giants Manager, Kent 
Philpott. In the top of the sixth 
the Oaks/Cubs tacked on six 
runs, adding one more run in the 
eighth and five more in the ninth. 

Going into the bottom of the 
ninth inning and losing by a 
score of 16-5, the Giants rallied, 
scoring two quick runs, when 
last year’s season MVP, Redd 
Casey, hit a three run homer run, 
bringing the final score to 16-10. 

After the game both teams 
congratulated one another and 
exchanged high-fives, then they 
met on the pitching mound where 
inmate Dave Baker thanked the 
Oaks/Cubs for coming in, and 
then he led the teams in a short 
prayer. 

The SQ Giants season runs to 
August 28, and they will play ap- 
proximately 25 games. As we go 
to press, the S.Q. Giants record 
is 4-4. 
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Wanted: More Men for Sports 

Spring sports have arrived and the facility by the Bay offers a 
variety of your favorite competitive athletic events. So sign up now 
for baseball, basketball, tennis, soccer, football, horseshoes, ping 
pong, volleyball or long distance running. This is a notice to all 
of you who want to participate in the upcoming games. This also 
includes those who want to walk to better their health. So put the 
spreads away, save your PIA money, get in shape, get out there and 
have fun. Because playing sports builds character and strengthens 
the mind and the body. And for those of you who are better spec- 
tators, please come out and support your favorite event. 



The V.V.G.S.Q. Color Guard p hoto: Paul Chinn, San Francisco Chronicle 



Maybe two points... and maybe not 



Bilal Chatman swings for the fences Photo: Paul Chinn ’ San Francisco chronicle 
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Chris Marshall congratulates Redd Casey 


Photo: Paul Chinn, San Francisco Chronicle 



The San Quentin Giants in a photo line-up 


Photo: Sam Robinson 
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Voices From 
The Row 


Two More Go Free 


By L. SAMUEL CAPERS 
Contributing Writer 

Part 2 of a 2-Part interview with 

Ms. Aida, former Death Row 
teacher. 

As you are aware, many con- 
victs come from rough back- 
grounds - the hood, barrio, etc. 
Do you understand us because 
you, too, overcame such condi- 
tions, growing up as a child? 

I did not come from a rough 
background. But my family was 
very giving and helpful to those 
in need. We were taught that a 
compassionate heart is worth so 
much. That our happiness and joy 
depend on to what degree we are 
willing to help. 

Many of us grew up being told 
that we did not have a chance 
because of our environment, 
skin color, financial status, etc. 
You, on the other hand, give us 
hope and the encouragement 
that we are not used to getting. 
What is the percentage, do you 
think, of those who completed 
their schooling in San Quentin 
that have moved on to bigger 
and better things? 

I would say that maybe 10 per- 
cent. 

In the eyes of society that may 
not be much, but to those of us 
here that 10 percent is a huge 
accomplishment. How many of 
your former students have pa- 
roled, been discharged, and are 
now living productive lives in 
society? 

I have had the pleasure of see- 
ing many of my students who 


have paroled out in the world 
living productive lives. Several 
of them have thriving musical 
careers. I would say around 15 
percent. 

Who will be taking your 
place on the East Block? 

I will do my best to pass the 
baton to a person that is sincerely 
interested in the program con- 
tinuing. 

Although you will be moving 
on your name will never be for- 
gotten. It will be a bittersweet 
day for us here on The Row. 
Lastly, for those who are hav- 
ing second thoughts about fin- 
ishing school, do you have any 
encouraging words and/or ad- 
vice for them? 

I think any completion of a pro- 
gram we start is good food for the 
soul. As we are showing the uni- 
verse that our intention was solid 
from the beginning. Also, we gain 
power and strength when we fol- 
low through with ourselves, only 
to accomplish what is next in our 
lives that we would like to attain. 
Self-confidence and patience are 
gained when we complete an ed- 
ucation program. 

Thank you Aida for the words 
of encouragement and wisdom. 
You are truly a diamond in the 
rough. It would be nice to have 
more teachers as well as staff 
like Aida to lift up the lowly in 
spirit and give them a chance to 
get it right, this time around... 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Leonard Paul Rubio had seen 
his share of the prison by the Bay 
since he began his life term for 
second-degree murder. In April, 
amidst legal wrangling with the 
governor, Rubio paroled after 
spending 23 years behind San 
Quentin’s walls. 

“This whole process has been 
an education for me. I was 18 
years old when I came in. I went 
from being four days away from 
studying engineering at the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis to 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation,” 
he said. 

ASSOCIATE OF ARTS 

In 1988, Rubio was convicted 
of the fatal shooting of his girl- 
friend, Heather Dunn, a Benicia 
High School student. 

“I was going through so much 
that I had bottled up a lot of 
things. Had I taken the time to 
get the help I needed, a precious 
life would not have been taken,” 
he commented. 

The 41 -year- old Rubio had 
spent 20 of his 23 years in voca- 
tional programs and had earned 
his Associate of Arts degree. 

“I know that education will 
continue opening doors for me, 
but I’m still going to miss the 
men here because we’ve fought 
the same battles with the court 
system and the governor, while at 
the same time helping each other 
get through this prison experi- 
ence,” he said. 

The Board of Prison terms had 
found Rubio suitable for parole 
twice. The first time the decision 
was reversed on review because 


Look Who Made It: 



Wes Stevens at home 

By Joy Richardson, a private 
citizen interested in lifer success 
stories. 

After 25 years, Wes walked out 
the gates on April 4, 2006. Within 
the first three weeks he had three 
job offers and accepted a position 
as a welder. He has been working 
at that same job since then. 

Wes met his life partner the 
following October. He says they 
were a perfect fit from day one. 
On Valentine’s Day 2008, they 
signed their domestic partner pa- 
pers and were married on June 18 
of that year. They live in a small 
town not far from Folsom. 

Wes says that one of the things 
that stood out about being on pa- 
role happened about three years 


ago. He was supposed to attend a 
parolee outpatient clinic as a con- 
dition of parole but his parole of- 
ficer told him not to worry about 
it. One day he got a call from a 
new parole officer who told him 
that he had violated the terms of 
his parole and he heeded to turn 
himself in. They took a look at his 
file and discovered that he hadn’t 
refused to go, that he was told not 
to worry about it. Wes spent about 
a week in county jail waiting for 
them to get things straight, then 
walked out for the last time. 

What was the most difficult 
thing about getting out? 

The world was very different. 
I discovered that you can’t just 
step right back into society. It 
takes time. It took me about two 
years to feel really comfortable 
out here. 

What do you enjoy doing in 
your spare time? 

I enjoy spending time with my 
two daughters, aged 24 and 14. 
I go to as many of my 14 year 
old’s softball, basketball and vol- 
leyball games as possible. I also 
attend her back to school nights. 
My partner and I enjoy taking 


day trips on our motorcycles. We 
enjoy going on toy runs too. 

Does any particular ride 
stick out in your mind? 

Once when we were on a mo- 
torcycle run, we rode past a pris- 
on. I remember going through a 
whole range of emotions in the 
span of a few minutes. There we 
were, 14 or so bikers riding past 
the prison and I had tears rolling 
down my face. 

Are there any goals you have 
that you are looking forward to 
accomplishing? 

Once I am off parole and I can 
leave California, I would like to 
visit Hawaii. I would also like to 
go back to Indiana to say goodbye 
to family that passed away while 
I was inside. I was able to accom- 
plish one of those goals recently. 
My mother passed away while I 
was in and her ashes had been 
scattered off Monterey. My part- 
ner and I took a trip to Monterey 
to say goodbye. 

Wes has 12 more visits to his 
parole officer and then he will 
truly be a free man. 



Leonard Rubio and Aouie 

the victim’s family had not re- 
ceived notification of the hearing. 

The second time was last year. 
The governor reversed the board’s 
decision by applying information 
that two courts had ruled could 
no longer be used. 

Gov. Schwarzenegger ap- 
plied Penal Code Section 3058.6 
to deny Rubio’s parole recom- 
mendations. But the Superior 
Court of Solano County vacated 
Schwarzenegger’s recommenda- 


tions and ordered Rubio’s release 
on parole. 

“This process goes against the 
current law” Rubio said. “The 
Lawrence decisions have made 
the law very clear, yet the board 
and the governor continue to dis- 
regard it. The broken ideology 
that California’s policy makers 
have that people in prison cannot 
change for the better is poison- 
ing this state. And it contributes 
greatly to three things: the break- 
down of an inmate’s family unit, 
prison overcrowding and Califor- 
nia’s out-of-control billion dollar 
deficit.” 

“Now that I am going to be 
paying taxes,” said Rubio with 
thoughtful reflection. “I need 
to speak up because I don’t want 
to pay for people to be in prison 
when they have done their time 
and have taken the programs 
like I did, because those people 
should be released.” 


Harrison ‘Stone’ 
Finally Rolls Home 


By PHOEUN ‘SANE’ YOU 
and STEPHEN YAIR LIEBB 
Journalism Guild Writers 

Seventeen-year-old Harrison 
“Stone” Seuga, aspiring to join a 
Los Angeles street gang, obeyed 
a gang leader and fired a sub- 
machine gun into a steel door. 
The bullets pierced the door and 
struck three victims on the other 
side. One victim died and Seuga 
was sentenced to a term of 17 
years to life. 

On a tranquil Thursday morn- 
ing, April 8, 2010, Harrison Seu- 
ga was paroled from San Quentin 
Prison. Seuga’s transformation 
from a juvenile without guidance 
or direction to an educated young 
man is a testament to his charac- 
ter, faith and strong Pacific Island 
heritage. 

Harrison was born in Samoa 
and his family moved to Hawaii, 
and later to Carson, California 
where at age 12 he began asso- 
ciating with gangs and selling 
drugs. Stints in the California 
Youth Authority did not dissuade 
him from his criminal behavior, 
which culminated in a life sen- 
tence for murder. 

Harrison began his sentence 
at Pelican Bay, a violent prison 
with little or no opportunity for 
him to change. He eventually 
transferred to a Level III facility 
where he was mistakenly identi- 
fied as Hispanic and charged as a 
participant in a racial riot. 

BACK TO PELICAN BAY 

He was transferred back to 
Pelican Bay. 

To spare his family worry, he 
lied and said he had requested 
to return to Pelican Bay. On a 
visit, he saw his mother’s tears 
and felt her sorrow. Later, ly- 
ing on his bunk, he vowed he no 
longer would cause his family or 
any other family pain. He made 
an unswerving commitment to 
change. 

During the past ten years at 
San Quentin, Harrison received 
an A.A. degree from Patten Col- 


lege. Harrison was a graduate 
and facilitator of I.M.P.A.C.T. 
and T.R.U.S.T. and a certified 
substance abuse counselor. His 
passion for helping adolescents 
avoid the path he took made 
him an effective member of 
S.Q.U.I.R.E.S, a San Quentin 
group that mentors at risk youth. 
A fellow S.Q.U.I.R.E.S, member, 
Felix Lucero, said, “Stone had a 
way of connecting with young 
men that surpassed social sta- 
tus, demographics or culture. He 
could relate to teenage issues like 
image and self-esteem that exist 
in all levels of society.” 

TOP TEN FINISHER 

Harrison was an all-around ath- 
lete. He was a member of the San 
Quentin Giants and played for 
flag football and volleyball teams. 
Weeks before his parole, he was 
a top ten finisher in a three-mile 
race sponsored by the San Quen- 
tin Thousand Mile Club. 

Harrison’s intellectual curios- 
ity and love for knowledge was 
evident to anyone who took col- 
lege classes with him. He hopes 
to continue his education and 
work toward a doctorate. 

Phoeun You remembers Har- 
rison as someone who “did not 
talk about doing the right thing 
but showed it by his walk and ex- 
ample. I came here from a prison 
with a different culture and at- 
titude, he inspired me to get my 
education and begin working to 
improve myself.” 

Stephen Liebb remembers Har- 
rison as “someone who, when he 
received his first parole date and 
had it taken [away] by the Gov- 
ernor, bore the disappointment 
with great dignity. Harrison had a 
quiet strength and great warmth. 
I am honored to have him as a 
friend and brother.” 

Now living in OPTIONS, a 
half-way house in Oakland, Har- 
rison plans to work with at risk 
youth. He said, “When I can 
speak, I will. When I can affect 
or influence change, I will.” 
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MY JOURNEY TO AD SEG 


By DAVID MARSH 
News Editor 

About one a month is usually 
my limit for Op/Ed pieces, and 
for this issue of our paper I had 
previously written my As I See It 
column on the subject of my kids 
and going home to face them, 
which I will be doing soon. But 
it was an easy call to know that 
I could not possibly be true to 
my job as a reporter and to the 
readers of this paper if I did not 
write about my recent unforget- 
table journey to Administrative 
Segragation (Ad Seg) here at San 
Quentin. Carson Section, to be 
precise. For the uninformed, Ad 
Seg is The Hole in these parts. 

And truly it is with a heavy 
heart that I sit to write this can- 
did, but necessary, piece. For I 

Budget Cuts 
Hit Chaplain 
Programs 

By GREG COLLEY 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Despite that “R” for Rehabili- 
tation in CDCR’s name, budget 
pressures have meant cutbacks in 
vocational, educational, self-help 
and similar programs often rec- 
ognized as the most efficacious 
dollars spent in the California 
corrections budget. Political real- 
ity can, and frequently does, re- 
sult in bad public policy. In such 
instances, we can only make the 
best of a bad situation. Faith and 
spiritual activities may become 
another case in point. In these 
programs the budget shoe has not 
yet dropped, but certainly could. 
Are we prepared for this? 

GROUP INMATE APPEAL 

As of early December (a full 
eight months later), no replace- 
ment priest had been hired de- 
spite repeated discussions with 
CSP Solano’s Community Part- 
nership Manager through the 
Religious Affairs Council. Nor 
had any volunteers been allowed 
into the institution. At that time a 
group inmate appeal — containing 
over 100 signatures from Facility 
IV alone — was prepared for sub- 
mission in hopes that some form 
of relief might be forthcoming by 
Christmas. The stalemate was 
seen as particular grievous be- 
cause in Catholic practice critical 
sacraments, such as consecration 
of the host and reconciliation, can 
only be administered by a priest. 
Placement of ordained ministers 
must be approved by the local 
diocese. 

SLOWED TO A CRAWL 

Communicating outside a pris- 
on is always difficult for inmates, 
but communicating with volun- 
teers and the local diocese were 
only two of the problems faced 
by the Solano group. CDCR hir- 
ing processes can be slowed to a 
crawl when institutional will is 
lacking, and security procedures 
can be used to preclude volun- 
teers from entering an institu- 
tion if careful preparations are 



can only imagine the fallout that 
will come my way as a result. But 
I stand behind the truth and ve- 
racity of all that I write and pub- 
lish, and this piece will carry my 
name. 

THE EARLIER ARTICLE 

Most longtime readers of our 
newspaper will remember the 
issue of January 2009 when the 
San Quentin News published a 
story about the conditions that 
could be found in The Hole. The 
story was based upon interviews 
with four inmates, each of whom 
had recently endured a stretch in 


Ad Seg. The article was by Jour- 
nalism Guild writer Jeff Brooks. 

Jeff wrote about the plumbing 
in the cells that didn’t work and 
the lights that failed to come on. 
As I recollect, some of the inter- 
viewees had to eat with their fin- 
gers for a while and contend with 
the filth in cells that appeared not 
to have been cleaned for quite 
some time. There was more, as 
I remember, much, much more! 
And none of it pretty. 

We at the San Quentin News 
verified the accuracy of Brook’s 
story to our trained standards of 
journalistic integrity. In short, we 
were quite satisfied that we got it 



not made (although dispensation 
from security shift command- 
ers is possible). Merely finding 
volunteers can be a problem. In 
the case of the Solano inmates, 
at least two potential candidates 
were forced to withdraw due to 
delays. 

Clearly, when religious pro- 
grams and budget realities col- 
lide, program value may not be 
the driving criteria. It is cold 
comfort that this is consistent 
with the treatment of other pro- 
grams that have been shown to 
reduce violence and recidivism, 
and thereby CDCR’s direct costs. 

RAISE THE ISSUE 

Inmates at San Quentin and 
throughout CDCR must raise 
this issue with their chaplaincy 


staff representative and actively 
participate in the creation of con- 
tingency plans. Likewise, they 
should enlist family members 
and outside participants to pro- 
vide both grass roots political 
pressure and organizational help 
for alternatives, as these take 
time to implement. 

In short, take action, as this is 
the best way to ensure the conti- 
nuity of worship activities. And 
all, in the manner of each faith, 
should pray for strength and guid- 
ance in the face of these adversi- 
ties. To paraphrase one Christian 
saint, “Pray as if everything de- 
pended on God, but work as if ev- 
erything depended on you.” Your 
rehabilitation is much too impor- 
tant to be left solely in the hands 
of the rehabilitation “experts.” 


3-Strikers Propose Group 


Three Strikers in San Quen- 
tin’s North Block held a strategy 
meeting in anticipation of ex- 
pected changes throughout the 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation. 

A spokesperson for the group 
indicated that he is preparing a 
“Leisure Time Activity Group” 
(L-TAG) proposal for Three 
Strikers and is submitting it to 
San Quentin’s administration. 
This will allow the prisoners to 
meet and organize regularly in a 


designated place with a sponsor 
from the prison’s staff for sup- 
port services. 

The spokesperson advocated 
taking advantage of the unique 
programs at San Quentin, and 
encouraged all Three Strikers 
to enroll into self-help programs 
and/or educational programs that 
will improve their social skills, 
because “it is only a matter of 
time before we will have to ap- 
pear before the board.“ 


right. And so we ran the story in 
our January ’09 edition. And a 
storm followed. 

As I previously mentioned, I re- 
cently spent three glorious weeks 
in Carson Section for something 
which I knew absolutely nothing 
about (but that’s fodder for a sto- 
ry of a different nature entirely). 

I haven’t swapped notes with 
Brooks to ascertain whether I, in 
fact, shared at different times the 
same cell as one of his intervie- 
wees. But in my cell the plumbing 
and the lights both worked. And 
the cell was reasonably clean. 

READERS CAN JUDGE 

But before we get too deeply 
into the kudos for these relatively 
minor upgrades made during the 
year since we ran Brook’s story in 
our paper, let the reader judge for 
himself how much progress has 
been made toward bringing San 
Quentin’s modern day equivalent 
version of the “dungeon” up to a 
minimum acceptable standard. 

I slept the first night without 
benefit of a blanket or sheets. (I 
was taken into custody at the 
newsroom of the San Quentin 
News). The tier officers couldn’t 
figure out how I had arrived at the 
unit without my bedroll from H 
Unit, and said that, unfortunately, 
there were no blankets provided 
for them to give out to new ar- 
rivals. So for the first night, I did 
without. 

Same story with a spoon or 
eating utensil. And the same ex- 
planation from the tier officers: 
“None to give.” So the first few 
meals were eaten with my fin- 
gers. Others I have talked to have 
fared far worse and were forced 
to do without for much longer. 

ESSENTIAL ITEMS 

Make no mistake about how 
many times I made the request 
for these essential items to each 
of the officers who worked the 
tier. And to their credit, I believe 
their explanation that these items 
were not available to give. And 
therein lies the ongoing problem 
in the Administrative Segrega- 
tion units in San Quentin. 

But the problem runs deeper. 
Much deeper. For when an in- 
mate finds himself subjected to 
Ad Seg for the first time, it can 
truly be overwhelming. Never at 
any time during a period of incar- 
ceration is a prisoner’s access to a 
Title 15 regulations manual ever 
going to seem more important 
than it might during a SHU term. 



David Marsh 

How else can a novice begin to 
understand what his rights are 
or how to effectively challenge a 
perceived rule violation? 

In spite of my repeated re- 
quests for a copy of the Title 15, a 
writing utensil and a 602 appeals 
form, I never received a Title 15 
during my three-week stay, and 
only after five days was I given 
something with which to write. 
The 602 form appeared after 
only eight days and numerous 
requests. A Bible took a bit more 
than two weeks to obtain. 

Never during the three weeks 
that I was there was I given any 
of my personal property. And 
opportunities for exercise during 
the three weeks were limited to 
two short trips to a small cage 
outside for about an hour and one 
half each 

WHAT’S AVAILABLE. 

Those are the facts as I know 
them to be from my recent, first- 
hand experience. Do I hold the 
tier officers responsible for the 
essential things I wasn’t given in 
a reasonably prompt manner? No, 
I really don’t think so. I believe 
they provide to inmates what is 
made available for them to dis- 
pense. 

The anger that may be directed 
at me for writing on this topic 
will be exceeded only by my own 
anger that I was subjected to such 
deplorable conditions. I am not 
the message itself, but only the 
messenger. The reason for this 
column is an attempt to improve 
these substandard conditions that 
still are the rule of the day in Ad 
Seg one year after our original 
story. This, alas, is far from a 
perfect world in which we live. 

Many of my peers are betting 
this story will never be allowed 
to make its way onto the pages 
of our newspaper. Me, I’m an 
optimist, and I am confident that 
in spite of all, that it will. And 
perhaps that, itself, is a true sign 
of just how far the conditions 
in prison; in THIS prison, have 
come. For we do, after all, have a 
newspaper. And I’m betting that 
this piece will be in there. 


Both Sides of the Fence 


By W. CORDOBA 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Fences are made of different heights and 
materials, for different purposes. There are 
picket fences, back yard fences, construction 
site fences, park fences and electric fences, 
just to name list five. In the once prosperous 
state of California, however, the two most no- 
torious types of fences are those erected to 
keep people out of the country and to keep 
people in prison. 

Because of California’s draconian sentenc- 
ing laws, those who are sent to prison and 
those who cross our borders illegally end up 


having one thing in common: they get to the 
other side of the fence for a long stay. In the 
case of those who are sent to prison, though, 
the length of their stay is often in dispropor- 
tion with their offense, especially of those 
who are sentenced to life under the Three 
Strikes law. 

This is my second time here at San Quen- 
tin (I was here from 1999 to 2001. then trans- 
ferred out). I’ve heard of the impact of the 
Three Strikes sentencing law, but this time 
around I’m seeing it and feeling it, as I’ve run 
into so many convicts who have been struck 
out (some of them I’ve seen go home a few 
times from here and from other prisons). And 


although I know these men are not angels - 
neither am I - I believe it’s unfair for anyone 
to spend the rest of his life in prison for an 
offense for which he otherwise would have 
been sentenced to a couple of years. 

So where is the problem, and what’s the so- 
lution? I think that if we change and have bet- 
ter control of our behavior, especially when 
we get out of prison, legislators will have less 
reason to get carried away and enact exag- 
gerated sentencing laws that, as we’ve seen, 
don’t pay off. I’m no scholar but, as I see it, 
the roots of the problem and the roots of its 
solution are on both sides of the fence. 
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Hobby Shop - Duffy’s 
Answer to Violence 



Bass Player Richard “Dobbs” Hartshorne in concert 


S.Q. Captive Audience 
For Captivating Cellist 


By COLE M. BIENEK 
Journalism Guild Writer 

In a dusty, busy room, men sit 
behind utilitarian workbenches, 
some carefully applying finish- 
ing touches to beautifully hand- 
made wooden jewelry boxes, 
some tooling raw strap leather 
into intricate belts; still others sit 
before large canvasses depicting 
panoramic landscapes or meticu- 
lously rendered portraits. 

At first sight, one may believe 
the room to be part of a crafts 
guild, or a community arts cen- 
ter. And, in one sense, it is both. 
Then you look a bit deeper, pay 
closer attention to the men them- 
selves. Most are older, not a great 
shock — it does take a lifetime to 
master some of the skills these 
men possess. They are all dressed 
the same, blue chambray shirts 
and blue denim pants dominate. 
Some have fading tattoos adorn- 
ing every inch of exposed skin, 
excluding only their faces — ex- 
cept for teardrops beneath a ques- 
tioning eye, or words scrawled on 
a thick, strong neck. 

NOT LIKE A PRISON 

The men around the room are 
intent on their work, concentra- 
tion etched into their expres- 
sions. You would never guess 
that this was the hobby shop at 
one of America’s most famous 
prisons — San Quentin. After 
passing through the front door, 
beneath sharply serious coils of 
concertina and bands of rusted 
barbed wire, you no longer feel 
as though you are standing in 
a prison, much less one with 
as much brutal history as San 
Quentin. The men will engage 
visitors in polite conversation, al- 
ways anxious to show their work, 
and extol the importance of hav- 
ing such a sanctuary behind the 
stone walls. 

Despite the severity of the 
situation, visitors to San Quentin 
often have to remind themselves 
where they are, exactly. Sitting 
on some of the most expensive 
real estate around, the prison by 
the bay boasts the highest level 
of community involvement in 
the state, if not the nation. This 
creates an atmosphere unlike 
any other prison. The men living 
double bunked in the tiny, six-by- 
ten foot cells of San Quentin’s 
North Block have the opportu- 
nity to participate in perhaps the 
only rehabilitative, therapeutic 
environment to be found in Cali- 
fornia’s struggling prison system. 

THE BAD OLD DAYS 

History repeats itself in the 
microcosm of California Correc- 
tions. In 1939, America teetered 
on the brink of world war and 
San Quentin was one of the na- 
tion’s most violent, corrupt pris- 
ons. Corporal punishment was 
the rule of the day and as further 
penalty, prison guards chained 
men in the lightless, dank, un- 
furnished “dungeon.” They de- 
livered food to the inmates in 


buckets, and there were no avail- 
able programs beyond the oppor- 
tunity to attend chapel services. 

Gangs of ruthless convicts ran 
the prison yards with a measure 
of brutality not likely ever to be 
seen again. The prison guards 
exacted retribution 19th century 
style, wielding clubs, lashes, 
straps and hoses to beat the ordi- 
nary convicts; the “bosses” were 
left alone. San Quentin was so 
corrupt throughout the 1930s 
that a band of prisoners even 
managed to make a sizeable sum 
printing counterfeit bills in the 
photoengraving shop. 


“ The hobby program 
gives a man something 
to look forward to.” 

-Inmate Hobbyist 


In walks Clinton Truman 
Duffy. A small man, bespec- 
tacled and mild, his size and de- 
meanor belying an iron will and 
compassionate sense of justice 
years ahead of its time. Within 
months of assuming the War- 
den’s office, Duffy fired the cap- 
tain of the guards, eliminated 
the convict overlords and began 
feeding the men on trays in a new 
chow hall. Much to the chagrin of 
the guards, Duffy was known to 
walk around the yard, unarmed 
and without escort. 

Warden Duffy allowed the use 
of radios in the cells, established 
the Hobby Program and made 
San Quentin the first institution 
to permit Alcoholics Anonymous 


meetings. Throughout his nearly 
12-year tenure, Warden Duffy 
never abandoned his belief that 
San Quentin could rehabilitate as 
well as punish. 

Administrators and prison- 
ers alike recognize the value of 
activities that occupies leisure 
time and provides a balanced 
incentive/deterrent for positive 
behavior. “The [Hobby] program 
gives inmates something to lose, 
which helps modify their think- 
ing in critical situations,” notes a 
prison psychologist. 

TM BASICALLY DEAD’ 

Not surprisingly, the prison- 
ers themselves recognize this. “A 
man with nothing to lose has no 
hope. A man without hope is lia- 
ble to do anything,” states one lif- 
er. “I’ve been in the penitentiary] 
for over thirty years and I can’t 
count the amount of times I’ve 
heard a man in the hobby pro- 
gram say no to something that 
would have risked his ability to 
hobby. It’s like the family visit- 
ing; the hobby program gives a 
man something to look forward 
to.” 

Mitch Smiley, a Lifer who has 
participated in the Hobby Pro- 
gram since 1984, wonders what 
he would do with his time with- 
out the Hobby Program. “The 
[hobby] program is the most im- 
portant part of my daily life,” he 
says, “Without it; I’m basically 
dead to the world.” 

NEXT ISSUE, PART 2: A step 
back but hope for the future. 


By GREG CAHILL 
Contributing Writer 

He ain’t Johnny Cash — not by a 
long shot. No country twang. No 
pout. No man in black. Instead, 
Richard “Dobbs” Hartshorne 
totes a double bass and packs a 
parcel of J.S. Bach. 

But like the country legend, 
who built his reputation playing 
for prisoners, Hartshorne, as he 
likes to be known, can captivate a 
captive audience at a state pen, as 
he did recently for inmates at San 
Quentin State Prison, playing 
the Baroque composer’s calming 
Six Solo Suites for Unaccompa- 
nied Cello transcribed for double 
bass. 

OUTCAST CITIZENS 

Since 2004, this internation- 
ally respected string player and 
peace activist, along with pianist 
Tali Margolis, has been sharing 
highbrow culture with some of 
society’s most outcast citizens. 

With state funding cuts mount- 
ing in prison education programs, 
Hartshorne is on the tail end of a 
whistlestop tour, bringing classi- 
cal music to prisons, juvie halls 
and drug-abuse programs around 
the state. 

He’s now reached one-third of 
the state correctional facilities in 
California. 

This week Hartshorne makes 
an appearance for both local in- 

CORRECTIONS 

On page 6 of the January 
- April issue, in the story 
“With A Little Help From 
Our Friends”, Kali Lador’s 
and Jen Lyons’s names 
were misspelled. The 
San Quentin News 
regrets the errors. 


mates and, as part of a local fund- 
raiser for his organization, some 
of Marin’s more well-heeled and 
law-abiding residents. 

On March 27, [he performed] 
for incarcerated youths at the 
Marin Juvenile Justice Center 
in San Rafael, and on March 29, 
at the Henry Ohlhoff House, a 
residential substance-abuse treat- 
ment facility in Novato. 

In addition to Bach fugues and 
cello sonatas, the accomplished 
storyteller and classical musi- 
cian offers insight about compos- 
ers and their works, telling them 
about Russian composer Dmitri 
Shostakovich’s persecution at the 
hands of authorities of the repres- 
sive Soviet state and other tales. 

The Prison Concert Project has 
proved rewarding for the musi- 
cian and inmates alike. “Mainly, 
what I try to do is give them per- 
mission to do anything they want 
and not feel like they’re required 
to understand something or get 
some specific thing from the mu- 
sic,” Hartshorne recently told the 
San Rafael-based Strings maga- 
zine. “Anything that they get is 
good. 

SUMMER CAMPS 

“I throw a lot of stuff out there 
just to help them.” 

The innovative prison project 
is funded, in part, by a grant from 
the National Endowment for the 
Arts. 

The project is just one of the 
double bassist’s many Bach with 
Verse programs that merge mu- 
sic and social justice issues. As 
a founding member of the New 
Hampshire-based Apple Hill 
Chamber Players, he has co- 
hosted summer camps for young 
Israeli and Palestinian string 
players, performed in the Middle 
East and Central America, and 
sent sheet music and musical in- 
struments to students in Afghani- 
stan. 

Reprinted by permission from 
the Pacific Sun 


Back in the Day 

Selected Stories From Back 
Issues Of The San Quentin News 


MAY 23, 1980 - After a year 
of remodeling, the new $125,000 
S.Q. band-room, including 
sound studios and a classroom 
stage area, is scheduled to open 
June 2. 

MAY 23, 1980 - Two black 
inmates suffered stab wounds 

on the tiers of A-Section in what 
is suspected as a racial incident. 
One con was stabbed four times 
and had a facial laceration, and 
the other was stabbed on the right 
arm. Four suspects were taken 
into custody, three whites and 
one Mexican-American. Two 
prison made knives were found. 

MAY 23, 1980 - Due to the 
current lockdown, the annual 
Memorial Day show and fight 
card that were scheduled for May 
23 have been cancelled. The fight 
card will be rescheduled for a lat- 
er date. The May 16 issue of the 
S.Q. News was cancelled also. 

MAY 23, 1980 - John Abbot, 
25, William Broderick, 27, and 
Durward Shire, 64, were assault- 
ed during the morning of May 13 


in what prison officials are calling 
a racially motivated attack. Ab- 
bot suffered four stab wounds 
and was left in stable condition, 
the other two were treated for 
stab wounds and released back 
to their cells. Three prison-made 
knives were found at the scene 
and one suspect was taken into 
custody. 

MAY 23, 1980 - Mothers and 
fathers traveled as far as 600 
miles in order to spend Mother’s 
Day with their convict sons on 
the prison’s annual Family Day 
Event. Approximately 100 con- 
victs attended the event, which 
included breakfast in the north 
dining hall. 

JUNE 13, 1980 - A class in 
‘Dream Work” will be offered, 
tentatively starting July 14. The 
classes for 12 interested inmates 
will meet once a week for one 
and a half hours. Members will 
learn techniques to improve 
dream recall and understanding, 
and how to explore their inner 
potential for growth. 
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I’VE BEEN THERE 
Henry Montgomery 

Where trees grow inward 
Hiding their fruit from squir- 
rels & crows 

Where afro's symboled men 
of old 

Panthers & kings sported 
crowns & rings 
Worn by black queens 
Goddesses not bitches 
Our men hero’s not snitches 
Of modern times 
Or nigga’s that rhyme 
Without reason or story line 
I’ve been there... 
Where rain dropped hails of 
blood 

Through glass windows 
As mom tipped toed 
Round boyfriends 
Broken and spiritually 

croppled 

Stuck in drunken stupors 
While A.T.F. storm troopers 
Raided our homes 
As crack heads foamed at 
the mouth 
I’ve been there... 
Where refrigerators left 


ajar 

Screamed screams of Ethio- 
pians 

While sista’s tie the tubes 
of their sista’s fallopians 
Damaged & hopeless 
dreams of bearing life 
I’ve been where shadows 
walk in fear of light 
Exposing their shames of 
past deeds 

Done intentionally on the 
souls of innocence 
I’ve been where clouds 
refuse to part the skies 
For dreamers to sneak 
peeks of destinies sold for 
a price 

I’ve been where drug lords 
caught in street wars 
Packed their bullet wounds 
with ice 

Cold & shaking afraid yet 

waiting 

On the outcome of tomor- 
row’s 

Guilt ridden memories 
This is where I've been! This 
is where I am! 

And this place no one 
wants to go! 


The Giants Angel 
By John Neblett 

We had an angel in our 
dugout for a season, 

No doubt, the good Lord 
had a reason, 

But to all the men in San 
Quentin 

This God given and lovely 

vision 

Was always a major distrac- 
tion, 

Do we watch the game or 
gape at Allison? 

Men from all over San 

Quentin, 

C.O.’s, counselors, and 
maintenance, 

Visiting players and even 


the umpires, 

Always she caught their 
eyes and attention! 
Hardly did they ever imag- 
ine, 

Never could they ever envi- 
sion, 

Seeing deep inside this old 
dark prison, 

Our angel, the beautiful 

Allison. 

Our angel we’ve had for 
three seasons, 

We pray that she stay for 
these reasons, 
Seasons come and they go, 
for baseball is eternal, 
And so is our love for 
Allison. 



and a guide. So to have the Wolf as a 
embody the best qualities of the Wol 
family and tribe are first and foremc 
are Wolf Clan are considered the tea 


In Native teachings the Wolf is Considered a Sacred Totem and 
Symbol for many tribes and i nffl^i^^^)t|ighout North Ameri- 
ca. The Wolf is idealized for hjSprowess, endurance and cunning. 
| By observing the Wolf, Native tribes learned forethought before 
decision and the importance of family, loyalty and unity. For Na- 

a teacher, a leader, a parent 
means that you 
I before you act, 
mind. Those that 
3 . They are 


By DANIEL TREVIN 
Journalism Guild Wrii 


■ of the tri 

the ones who will help the children of the earth in understanding 
reat Mystery and how ftp live life to the fullest. Wolf medi- 
cine helps us look for teachings no matter where we might find 
ourselves 
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Hunger Strikers Protest 
The Three Strikes Law 

By JEFF BROOKS that alone ought to tell you how bad this law is. It’s 

Journalism Guild Writer ridiculous how much this three strikes law is cost- 


inmates at San Quentin State Prison joined in- 
mates of the Correctional Training Facility in Sole- 
dad in participating in a three-day hunger strike to 
protest the enactment of California’s Three Strikes 
law. Volunteering in a peaceful hunger strike, in- 
mates joined together on March 7, 8 and 9, the an- 
niversary dates of the signing of the law, to bring 
awareness to the 16th anniversary. 

In 1994 Governor Pete Wilson signed what has 
become known as California’s “Three Strikes and 
You’re Out,” law. The law, touted as one of the na- 
tion’s toughest, has led to the sentencing of in- 
mates to terms of 25-years-to-life for convictions of 
non-violent/non- serious felonies . 

“There are lots of reasons why I participated in this 
hunger strike,” said C. L., an inmate at San Quen- 
tin. “I believe those of us who are incarcerated un- 
der this unjust law need to come together and show 
our solidarity. This hunger strike is probably crazy, 
but it needs to be used as a catalyst so the people of 
California can become aware that this bad law is 
costing them millions of dollars. The money that is 
being wasted to keep petty offenders in prison for 
25-years-to-life could be better utilized to fund all 
the schools in California from K-12. No other states 
use the Three Strikes law like California does, and 


ing California and I believe taxpayers need to know 
it.” 

It costs $53,000 annually to incarcerate each 
person— $40 million altogether, said Terry Thorn- 
ton, spokeswoman for the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation, in January. 

Many of these three- strikers are now in their 40s 
and 50s, costing the state even more for medical 
care than the rest of the younger prison population, 
and the costs are expected to rise steadily as these 
inmates require even more care as they get older. 

“We needed to come together to let society know 
that a guy who committed a petty theft should not 
have to do more time than a murderer,” said D. K., 
another inmate at San Quentin. “The original intent 
of this law was to keep violent offenders locked up 
for longer periods, but now that you have thousands 
of petty felony offenders doing 25-years-to-life, it’s 
time for this law to be amended. There are guys 
who had possession of $10 worth of drugs and they 
are doing life sentences. It’s insane. We did this 
hunger strike to bring awareness and to bring about 
changes to this law. Society should question itself 
when a person commits a non-violent/non- serious 
felony and they have to do more time than someone 
convicted of murder.” 



WARSAW, 4-10-10 - An air- 
plane crash took the lives of the 
Polish president, his wife and 
dozens of the country’s politi- 
cal, military and religious lead- 
ers. Investigators are blaming 
human error for the crash in 
western Russia that occurred in 
dense fog. 

MOGADISHU, SOMALIA, 

4-14-10 - The sounds of music 
will grace the airwaves no more 
as hard-line Islamist militants 
have banned it from the airwaves. 
Music now joins bras, movies and 
musical ring tones also labeled 
as un-Islamic by the militants. 

PARIS, 4-20-10 - Grounded 
European airlines continued to 
lose more that $300 million per 
day as volcanic ash continued to 
spew for the fifth day from a vol- 
cano beneath Iceland. 

HEMET, CA, 4-21-10 - After a 
series of attacks against the local 
police dept., including the burn- 
ing of three police SUVs, federal 
and local authorities struck back 
with the arrest of 16 people. 35 
homes were raided, and police 
say most of those arrested were 
white supremacists. 

NEW YORK, 4-21-10 - Acad- 
emy Award winning actor Mi- 
chael Douglas watched while a 
New York judge sentenced his 
son, Cameron, 31, to five years 


in federal prison for dealing 
methamphetamines. The young- 
er Douglas was also ordered to 
forfeit $300,000 by U.S. District 
Judge Richard Berman. 

TEXAS, 4-23-10 - A former 
juvenile prison administrator was 
convicted of sexually abusing a 
teen inmate more than five years 
ago. Ray Brookins could face up 
to 20 years in prison when he is 
sentenced. 

BAY POINT, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, 4-23-10 - A parolee 
from San Quentin Prison stran- 
gled his estranged girlfriend 

before leading police on a car 
chase three days later which 
ended when officers shot and 
killed Gary Costa, 37. Costa ap- 
proached officers with a knife 
and refused orders to stop before 
he was shot. 

CHINO, 4-23-10 - Officials 
are blaming the placement of 
dangerous inmates in a dormito- 
ry setting in a reception center as 

the primary cause of the rioting 


that left more than 200 prisoners 
injured last year. The information 
was contained in an independent 
report released by the inspector 
general. 

ARIZONA, 4-24-10 - Repub- 
lican Governor Jim Brewer has 
signed into law the most restric- 
tive immigration bill in the 

country. The new law, to take 
effect in 90 days, will require 
police to question anyone who 
appears to be in the country ille- 
gally. Legal migrants will be re- 
quired to carry at all times paper- 
work proving their legal status. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 

4-24-10 - Convicted murderer 
Ronnie Gardner has selected 
death by firing squad for his 
scheduled June 18 execution. 
Gardner, condemned for the kill- 
ing of an attorney during a failed 
escape 25 years ago, chose the 
firing squad over lethal injection. 
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Want a Raise? Oops, Not in the Cards 


By DAVID MARSH 
News Editor 

Inmates who labor for little or no wages can expect no 
relief from the federal court, according to a recent ruling 
that held prisons can pay anything at all, or even nothing, 
for inmate labor. 

The ruling by the Ninth U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
came in a case filed by noted attorney and tax protestor J. 
Tony Serra, who was seeking significantly higher wages 
for his prison- enforced labor when he served several tax 
related stints in federal prison camps. His suit had sought 
higher pay for all of California’s federal prisoners under a 


United Nations standard that says that inmates should be 
paid a fair wage. 

The San Francisco-based Ninth Circuit panel, in a 3-0 
ruling, noted that the U.S. Constitution’s 13th Amend- 
ment, which outlawed slavery and involuntary servitude, 
made an exception for imprisoned criminals. 

“Prisoners do not have a legal entitlement to payment 
for their work,” said the court ruling. 

Serra, 74, had sought at least the federal minimum wage 
of $7.25 for his job watering plants for five hours each 
day at the federal prison camp in Lompoc (Santa Barbara 
County), Californi 


His lawsuit cited a standard adopted by the United Na- 
tions in 1955 which declared that prisoners should receive 
“equitable remuneration” for their labor. 

The court ruled that the standard is not binding upon 
the United States and is not enforceable in court. 

Among Serra’s more notable clients during a storied 50- 
year legal career are Black Panther leader Huey Newton, 
who Serra successfully defended on murder charges. 

Serra, a self-described lifelong tax protestor who served 
federal time in 1974 for a Vietnam War-related tax protest, 
plead guilty in 2005 to his third tax-related conviction. 

He pledged to obey the law, noting that his fight against 
the system is much harder from inside a prison. 


S.Q. Inmates 
Raise Funds 
For Haiti 

BY TROY WILLIAMS 
Journalism Guild Writer 

A variety of inmate art work 
donated by men at San Quentin 
State Prison was sold at auction 
in order to raise money for earth- 
quake survivors in Haiti. The 
benefit named Quentin United for 
Aid Kindness and Empathy for 
Haiti or “Q.U.A.K.E. for Haiti” 
raised more than $2650. 

The benefit was hosted by 
Suzi Jestadt and held at the First 
United Methodist Church of San 
Rafael. Jestadt said that it was 
important for her to support the 
positive endeavors of the men of 
San Quentin and reported that 
one guest thanked her for, “open- 
ing up my eyes.” Guests from as 
far away as South Africa attended 
the benefit. A guest, whose South 
African name translates as Pa- 
tience, brought five original pag- 
es of Cole Bienek’s comic book 
entitled Chronicles of Truth. A 
96 -year- old lady placed the suc- 
cessful bid on John Sklut’s life- 
like painting of a bird. 

San Quentin’s aid to Haiti fol- 
lows the 7.0 magnitude earth- 
quake that impacted the lives of 
millions of people. The purpose 
of the benefit was not only to raise 
money in order to aid the people 
of Haiti in their time of need, but 
to sustain awareness of the crisis 
they continue to face. 

Wikipedia is quoted as saying 
that “As of 12 February 2010, an 
estimated three million people 
were affected by the quake; the 
Haitian Government reports that 
between 217,000 and 230,000 
people have died, an estimated 
300,000 injured, and an esti- 
mated 1,000,000 homeless. The 
death toll is expected to rise.” 

After the Men’s Advisory Com- 
mittee circulated trust withdrawal 
slips and the Day Of Peace Com- 
mittee donated most of its reserve 
funds, men who had no money to 


give began asking, “What can we 
do?” Initially we were limited to 
trust withdrawal slips and insti- 
tutional fundraisers, art work and 
hobby crafts. But we decided to 
think outside the box. 

The men involved in the San 
Quentin Film Project not only 
contributed to the inside organi- 
zation of the benefit but created 
a song and music video entitled 
“This Is For Haiti.” The goal of 
the producers is to have the sound 
track downloaded and 100% of 
the proceeds designated to an or- 
ganization working on the ground 
to provide direct relief and ser- 
vices for the Haitian people. 

EXPRESSED CONCERNS 

Early on, TV networks, ma- 
jor papers and radio stations re- 
ported how thousands of tons of 
desperately needed food, water 
and medical supplies were not 
reaching the people. Some orga- 
nizations are said to charge an 
exorbitant amount of administra- 
tive fees. So naturally many of 
the men who participated in the 
Q.U.A.K.E for Haiti benefit ex- 
pressed concerns. The sentiment 
of the men of San Quentin was 
and is, “If we are going to give 
up our heart, sweat and time, we 
want to make sure that it reaches 
the people. And we want to make 
sure the world does NOT forget 
about Haiti.” 

For men who make on the av- 
erage of 20 cents per hour for 
their labor, $2650 dollars is a lot 
of money. But let’s take a look at 
what has already been and could 
be accomplished. This benefit 
connected the talents of other- 
wise forgotten men with a com- 
passionate community for a wor- 
thy cause. This project has built 
a bridge between the inside and 
outside communities as items 
were donated for auction by out- 
side musician Michael Franti, 
filmmaker Kerry Yo Nakagawa, 
graphic artist Michael Schwab, 
mixed martial artist Cung Li and 
a computer graphics company 
named Zoltron. Music was per- 
formed at the event by renowned 
guitarist Jose Neto. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 

The San Quentin News is written, edited and produced 
by inmates within San Quentin. It is printed by Marin 
Sun Printing, San Rafael, with a grant from Neighbor- 
hood House of North Richmond, a non-profit, and 
Community One World Enterprises, a social entrepre- 
neurial company devoted to bridging gaps and 
building community. 


Noted Crusader Passes On 


By PAUL JORDAN 
Contributing Writer 

Dr. John Irwin passed away 
at his home in San Francisco on 
January 3 at the age of 80. A me- 
morial service was held in The 
Garden Chapel on February 19 to 
honor his memory and celebrate 
an accomplished life of a true 
pioneer and frontline soldier in 
the struggle for justice. 

For those of us fortunate to 
know and work with Dr. Irwin, 
he will always serve as an exam- 
ple of what can be achieved by an 
“ex-con.” John Irwin did not hide 
from his past; instead he em- 
braced it while using his status as 
a convicted felon to carve out his 
own niche in academia, teach- 
ing for 27 years at San Francisco 
State University after earning de- 
grees at UCLA and UC Berkeley. 
In criminology circles Dr. Irwin 
is referred to as the Godfather of 
Convict Criminology in a field of 
academia consisting exclusively 
of ex- cons. 

I personally became familiar 
with Dr. Irwin in the late 1990s 
through my parents’ work on 
prison reform. When I first heard 
of this person who was a former 
prisoner that had accomplished 
so much I became inspired to 
pursue a path of education. I 
was very fortunate to land at San 
Quentin where I had the opportu- 
nity to earn a college degree, and 
also meet John Irwin. 

The educational opportunities 
that were afforded him as a pris- 
oner were no longer available to 
prisoners. With the elimination 
of Pell Grant funding for pris- 
oners in 1994, post-secondary 
education in prisons essentially 
came to a halt. Another issue 
that troubled John was the plight 
of lifers; that is, indeterminately 
sentenced prisoners being in- 
carcerated arbitrarily past their 
eligible release dates for up to 
decades. This issue was so im- 
portant to John that his final 
published work was a book titled 
“Lifers.” 

John was not only interested in 
helping prisoners. My work with 
him revolved around educating 
the public, who John considered 
the true victims of our current 
criminal justice system. John 
would coordinate with university 
colleagues to bring in classes of 
students studying criminal jus- 
tice, criminology, law students, 
and just about anyone he could 
get in. 


A group of us prisoners would 
talk with the students. These 



al discussions; they were highly 
organized by John with each 
prisoner having a role and points 
to hit on. If we were not on our 
game John would let us know. Dr. 
Irwin recognized the importance 


of communicating to students 
why their tuition kept getting 
raised each year while services 
were being cut. John hammered 
to us the cause and affect of Cali- 
fornia’s draconian criminal jus- 
tice policies and then had us pass 
along these truths. 

Along with John’s advocacy 
work, he was a family man with 
a wife, two daughters and a son. 
He would often share details 
of his life, vacations he would 
take, places he had been and 
activities he enjoyed. I shared 
with John a love of surfing and 
would frequently take pleasure 
in the stories he told of big waves 
and tropical beaches. So as John 
takes that last long paddle out it 
becomes our duty to pick up the 
torch he carried. 
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By F. LEMUS 
V.V.G.S.Q. Vice Chairman 
The Vietnam Veter- 
ans Group of San Quentin 
(V.V.G.S.Q.) helps college- 
bound students finance their 
college education. 

On June 12 the V.V.G.S.Q. 
will host its 24 th Annual 
Scholarship Awards Cer- 
emony in the Visiting Room. 
The Scholastic Scholarship 
of $1,500 and the Mary Man- 
ley Inspirational Scholarship 
may also be awarded for an 
exceptionally inspiring essay 
The V.V.G.S.Q. sends 
scholarship applications to 
255 high schools in the San 
Francisco Bay Area that wish 
to participate in the scholar- 
ship awards. V.V.G.S.Q. rais- 
es the scholarship funds by 
conducting a food sale tar- 
geting the San Quentin gen- 
eral population. They have 
been doing this successfully 
for the past 24 years. 


Also contributions by the 
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The Men of Death Row Speak Out 


First in a series of interviews with San Quentin ’s Con- 
demned Row prisoners. The interview was conducted by 
Editor-in-Chief Michael R. Harris, Managing Editor Ju- 
lianGlenn Padgett, Staff Writer Arnulfo Garcia and for- 
mer News Editor David Marsh. 

For the first time in nearly two decades San Quentin 
News reporters were allowed to interview prisoners on 
Condemned Row, better known as Death Row. The eight 
prisoners interviewed are members of the East Block Ad- 


visory Counsel (EBAC). The interview was conducted in 
the East Block Chapel, a small area with benches. A fence 
separated members of EBAC and San Quentin News re- 
porters. 

EBAC was created to represent the Death Row commu- 
nity. It is a group similar to the Men’s Advisory Council 
(MAC) of the general population that addresses inmate 
concerns. EBAC was formed in 2008 with the approval of 
now-retired Warden Robert Ayers Jr. 


San Quentin News reporters interviewed EBAC Chair- 
man Lemar Barnwell, Vice Chairman Dwayne Carry, 
Secretary James Robinson, Dexter Williams, Bob Wil- 
liams, Ryan Marshall and Paul Henderson. Also partici- 
pating was L. Samuel Capers, contributing writer for the 
S.Q. News column “Voices from the Row.” 

San Quentin Lt. Rudy Luna, Administrative Assistant 
to the Warden, arranged the interview and explained, 
“Each prisoner is elected from their assigned yard by their 

See Visit on Page 5 
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Judge Henderson surrounded by S.Q. News editors and other S.Q. program facilitators 

Slain Activist Graduation Message 

Of Hope, Confidence 


Mourned by 
S.Q. Inmates 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

David Lewis was shot in the 
back and killed in the parking 
garage of a San Mateo shopping 
center in June. His death shocked 
and saddened a vast number of 
people, but nowhere more so 
than in San Quentin. 

His example changed the way 
many inmates do their time. Lew- 
is was a drug addict and dealer at 
age 15 and by age 19 was serving 
a 10-years-to-life sentence. He 
paroled in 1991 and afterwards 
was one of the few ex-prisoners 
to return to San Quentin often to 
give advice and encouragement. 

Lewis was recognized through- 
out the United States and parts 
of Africa as a lightening rod for 
positive change, yet San Quen- 
tin was where his inner journey 
towards his own self transforma- 
tion truly began. 

Lewis, 54, a father of four, 
co-founded Free at Last in East 
Palo Alto. It is a model substance 
abuse intervention program that 
included AIDs prevention and 
prisoner rehabilitation. He was 
a Certified Master Facilitator for 

See Legacy on Page 4 


BY ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 
JUAN HAINES 
Journalism Guild Writer 
and 

JULIAN GLENN PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

“Achieving the Vision” was 
more than the theme of the 2010 
graduation ceremony at San 
Quentin State Prison. It was a 
message of hope and confidence 
that improvement was possible 
for these incarcerated students of 
academia. 

This triumph signified opti- 
mism in the future of men who 
graduated from various vocation- 
al trade programs still available 
in the California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion, in addition to the Robert E. 
Burton GED (General Education 
Development high school equiv- 
alency) program, and the Patten 
University Associate of Arts de- 
gree program. 

Acting Warden Vincent Cul- 
len opened the ceremony by ac- 
knowledging the loss of valuable 
personnel within the Educational 
Department due to budget cuts. 
Cullen emphasized the impor- 
tance of the volunteers who en- 
tered the prison committed to 
continue San Quentin’s unique 


Judge Henderson: 
Catalyst of Change 


Photo: Mary Cello 


educational programs for prison- 
ers. 

Cullen ended his inspirational 
speech to the graduates and their 
families by declaring, “The last 
thing I want to say about this 
event. ..As the men’s names are 
announced. . .watch the reaction 
of the family members as they re- 
ceive them. . .It’s worth the price 
of admission, because to me, it’s 
the brightest moment in the 365 

See Patten on Page IS 


By MICHAEL R. HARRIS 
Editor-in-Chief 

It was a bright, sunny day at 
San Quentin for the June 3 cer- 
emony formally celebrating the 
new $136 million Central Health 
Services Building - a milestone 
in California’s court-mandated 
effort to improve unconstitution- 
ally poor healthcare in its pris- 
ons. Perhaps the true jewel in the 
crown of this special day was the 
unexpected, unheralded appear- 
ance of the man whose tenacity 
and commitment to this cause 
made the building possible: U.S. 
District Court Judge Thelton 
Henderson. 

Well noted at the ceremony 
was the role played by Federal 
Receiver J. Clark Kelso, who was 
also on hand to christen the first 
step in the Herculean construc- 
tion efforts to bring California’s 
inmate healthcare up to accept- 
able standards. It was Judge 
Henderson who hired Kelso to 
lead this unprecedented, multi- 
million dollar effort. However, 
prior to the ceremony Judge 
Henderson insisted that his role 
be down played. And thus, while 
one involved person after anoth- 
er - from Kelso to the building’s 
locksmith - stepped forward to 
receive accolades, Judge Hender- 
son sat quietly in the front row, 
observing with a serene smile. 


Commentary 

How two lives diverged 
after starting from the 
same place. Page 11. 


Kelso acknowledged Judge 
Henderson’s role in making this 
project possible. But Judge Hen- 
derson’s aide had asked that no 
picture be taken of him receiving 
a plaque or a certificate. Such is 
the quiet nature of a man in the 
twilight days of an enduring and 
remarkable career. Judge Hen- 
derson’s life, from his collegiate 
years at Berkeley’s Boalt Hall to 
his meteoric rise as a young civil 
rights attorney in the South dur- 
ing the turbulent Sixties repeat- 
edly calls forth a description as 
“the first.” 

In his early years growing up in 
South Central Los Angeles near 
Watts, Henderson’s mother con- 
vinced him that he was going to 
be somebody in the world, ideally 
a doctor or a lawyer. He went to 
UC Berkeley on a football schol- 
arship but a knee injury benched 
his football career and focused 
his energies on academics. One 
of only two African-American 
students in the Boalt Hall class of 
1962, Henderson started his legal 
career when John Doar recruited 

See Thelton on Page 4 


Judges Back Kelso’s Rule 


By DAVID MARSH 
Contributing Writer 

A federal panel has refused to 
eliminate the receiver overseeing 
California prison health care. 

The ruling clears the way for 
federal Receiver J. Clark Kelso 
to proceed with his $1.9 billion 
construction plan to add medical 
beds to the state’s 32 prisons. 

The decision was announced 
by a three-judge panel of the 9th 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals on 
April 30. 

Kelso was appointed by U.S. 
District Judge Thelton E. Hen- 
derson of San Francisco under 


authority of the federal Prison 
Litigation Reform Act. The move 
came as a result of a decades- 
long class action lawsuit filed by 
inmates challenging poor health 
care in the state’s adult prisons. 

Kelso’s job was to bring prison 
health care up to acceptable con- 
stitutional standards. Initially 
the state did not object to the ap- 
pointment of a receiver in 2006, 
and admitted that it was unable 
to remedy the problem within its 
prisons. Only when the state’s 
economy collapsed did legal ef- 
forts begin to rid California of 
the receiver. 


California faces a projected 
budget shortfall of $19 billion 
through June of 2011. 

Prisons chief Matthew Cate 
claimed Henderson had no au- 
thority to appoint Kelso, and that 
Kelso then had no authority to 
order the construction of 10,000 
additional beds, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $6 billion. 

With the onset of the state’s 
financial crisis, Kelso responded 
with his current, more modest 
proposal for two new hospitals 

See Panel on Page 2 
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The Impact of Doing Time 


By ARNULFO GARCIA and 
JUAN HAINES 
San Quentin Journalism Guild 

Incarceration renders some 
people so dependent on others 
that they gradually lose the ca- 
pacity to rely on themselves to 
guide their actions and restrain 
their conduct, according to Craig 
Haney of the University of Cali- 
fornia- Santa Cruz. 

The emphasis on the puni- 
tive and stigmatizing aspects of 
incarceration has furthered the 
psychological isolation of prison 
from society, compromised pris- 
on visitation programs and cur- 
tailed scarce resources used to 
maintain ties between prisoners, 
their families and the rest of so- 
ciety, according to a report writ- 
ten by for a conference funded by 
the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services in January 
of 2002. 

The report examines the unique 
set of psychological alterations 


By DAVID MARSH 
Contributing Writer 

The clients are inmates, and 
many are soon to be paroled. In 
large numbers, two evenings 
each week, they file steadily 
through the door of the Califor- 
nia Re-entry Program in a seem- 
ingly unending stream. 

For those who come through 
the door, their quest is for infor- 
mation vital to their success or 
failure on parole. Information 
which, for most, can be found in 
no other place behind the walls of 
this budget- challenged prison. 

THROUGH THE DOOR 

Twice each week many will 
come through the door seeking 
information in areas as diverse as 
post-parole employment, housing, 
college and financial aid assis- 
tance or child support informa- 
tion. For others, it’s information 
from the DMV, Social Security, 
drug and alcohol treatment fa- 
cilities, dress-out clothing or bus 
and train schedules. 

Panel Backs 
Kelso s Rule 
Over Prisons 

Continued from Page 1 

and 3,400 beds intended for 
acute and long-term care. 

“The problem has not been 
with a lack of plans, but with the 
state’s ability to execute them,” 
the appellate panel said in its 
ruling. The court ruled that the 
appointment of the receiver was 
the least intrusive way to ensure 
inmates’ rights. 

“The state to this day has not 
pointed to any evidence that it 
could remedy its constitutional 
violations in the absence of the 
receivership,” the judges de- 
clared. 


that many prisoners are forced to 
undergo in order to survive the 
penitentiary experience and the 
psychological impact of incar- 
ceration and its implications for 
post-prison adjustment back into 
society. 

The rapid influx of new prison- 
ers, serious shortages in staffing 
and other resources, and embrac- 
ing of an openly punitive ap- 
proach to corrections led to the 
‘de-skilling” of many correction- 
al staff members who often re- 
sorted to extreme forms of prison 
discipline (such as punitive isola- 
tion or “supermax” confinement) 
that had especially destructive 
effects on prisoners, repressing 
conflict rather than resolving it. 
Increased tensions and higher 
levels of fear and danger resulted, 
according to the report. 

Since the 1970s, a combination 
of forces has transformed the na- 
tion’s criminal justice system and 
modified the nature of imprison- 
ment. The combination of over- 


Whatever their needs, the small 
army of well-trained, friendly 
and enthusiastic volunteers of Di- 
rector Allyson West’s unique pro- 
gram are well-equipped to make 
the connections between those 
who are soon to be paroled and 
the array of service providers in 
any of California’s 58 counties. 

“The need was obviously there,” 
said West. “The inmates have so 
few places they can go for infor- 
mation.” 

In addition, West regularly 
brings a representative from the 
Marin Employment Connection, 
occasional speakers and related 
service professionals into the in- 
stitution to conduct seminars and 
instruct inmates in the develop- 
ment of resume building skills, 
sharpening interviewing tech- 
niques, how to expunge one’s re- 
cord and related health issues. 

About 25 volunteers of the CRP 
serve the needs of approximate- 
ly 150 to 200 clients who come 
through the door each month, 
Tuesday and Thursday from 6;30 
to 8:30 for H-Unit, and Tuesday 
evenings for residents of North 
Block. The CRP began servicing 
H-Unit in 2006. 

For many of the volunteers, 
some of whom are exploring pos- 
sible careers in social work or law 
enforcement, the experience is 
both preparation and training for 
eventual employment. 

The volunteers come from a 
range of backgrounds as varied 
as the differences in their ages, 
from Tom, in his 70s, to Aliza at 
22. Each is asked to commit to 
the program for a minimum of 
six months, says West, and some 
have been with the CRP for much 
longer. 

Volunteers undergo four hours 
of training and must submit to a 
background check. Some elect to 
work both nights, some only one, 
but each will put in about 3 to 10 
hours per- week of home research 


crowding and rapid expansion 
of prison systems nationally ad- 
versely affects living conditions 
in many prisons, jeopardizes 
prisoner safety, compromises 
prison management and limits 
prisoner access to programming. 

In the mid-1970s incarceration 
shifted from putting people 


Aiming for re- 
entry into society 
as productive 

citizens. 

in prison, believing it would re- 
habilitate them for re-entry into 
society as productive citizens, 
to one that used imprisonment 
to inflict pain on wrongdoers 
(“just deserts”), disable criminal 
offenders (“incapacitation”), or 
to isolate deviants from society 
(“containment”). 


CORRECTION 

In the last issue of the San 
Quentin news we misspelled 
the name of Republican Ari- 
zona Governor Jan Brewer in 
the News Briefs Section, Page 
1 1 . We apologize for the error. 

-The editors 


and information gathering to 
meet the never-ending needs of 
their CRP clients. 

“This program would not ex- 
ist without the volunteers,” said 
West, whose paid staff includes 
one part-time employee. “With- 
out the hard work and dedication 
of all of them, none of this would 
have been possible for these past 
seven years”. 

For North Block, the program 
operates out of building B in the 
old laundry building, and West 
assists about 20 inmates each 
week with preparation for Parole 
Board hearings as well as long- 
term parole planning. 

CONTINUING PROBLEM 

The CRP was founded by West 
in 2003 and is entirely funded 
through grants from charitable 
foundations and private dona- 
tions of just five or ten dollars 
each. Funding is a continuing 
problem, says West, and addi- 
tional sources must be found if 
the non-profit program is to con- 
tinue operating beyond the end of 
the year. 

The economic downturn has 
dramatically cut into the money 
available from charitable founda- 
tions that normally provide the 
bulk of funding for programs 
for the homeless, legal advocacy 
groups and a program such as the 
CRP. 

The loss of the CRP would be a 
tremendous blow to the countless 
inmates who are critically depen- 
dent upon West and her unique 
program. 

Allyson West has been in- 
volved at San Quentin for the past 
decade, initially as an algebra in- 
structor for Patten University. 


Thus, in the first decade of the 
21st century, more people have 
been subjected to the ill effects of 
imprisonment, for longer periods, 
under conditions that threaten 
greater psychological distress 
and potential long-term dysfunc- 
tion. Many will return to com- 
munities that have already been 
disadvantaged by a lack of social 
services and resources. 

Penal institutions require in- 
mates to relinquish their individ- 
uality and freedom to make their 
own choices and decisions. This 
process requires what is a painful 
adjustment for most people. 

The adaptation to imprison- 
ment, at times, creates habits of 
thinking and acting that can be 
dysfunctional in periods of post- 
prison adjustment. 

Subtle psychological altera- 
tions occur in the routine course 
of adapting to prison life. The 
term “institutionalization” is 
used to describe the process by 
which inmates are shaped and 
transformed by the institutional 
environments in which they live. 

Institutionalization has taught 
most people to cover their feel- 
ings and not to openly or easily 
reveal intimate feelings or reac- 
tions. Prisoners struggle to con- 
trol and suppress their own inter- 
nal emotional reactions to events 
around them. 

Prison culture preys on both 
mental and physical weakness 
and vulnerability and discourag- 
es the expression of candid emo- 
tions or intimacy. 

It is important to emphasize 
that these are the natural and 
normal adaptations made by 
prisoners in response to the un- 
natural and abnormal conditions 
of penitentiary life, according to 
Haney’s study. 

Because many institutions are 
dangerous places, prisoners learn 
quickly to become hyper vigilant 
and ever-alert for signs of threat 
or personal risk. 

To be continued... 


When Virginia instituted its 
long-planned smoking ban in 
prisons in February, it brought 
half the number of the 50 states 
which have outlawed the use of 
tobacco products by staff and in- 
mates on prison grounds. 

A number of the other 25 states 
that still permit tobacco products 
on prison grounds have some 
sort of partial ban in place, with 
some sort of exception such as 
staff smoking areas. Georgia 
will become the next state with 
smokeless prisons when its ban 
takes effect in December. 

Most states have relied on a 
phased-in approach in order to 
achieve a total ban, rather than a 
much harsher “cold-turkey” ap- 
proach. 

By banning the use of tobacco 
products in prisons, states hope 
to realize huge savings in health 
care-related costs for inmates, as 
well as an eventual reduction in 


Fast Work 
On Lower 

Yard Fence 

Within a week of the May 17 
break-in and vandalizing of one 
of the education modules located 
on the Main Recreation Yard, a 
barrier fence that had sat unfin- 
ished for months was quickly 
completed. This barrier was a 
continuation of one already in 
place surrounding the main edu- 
cation module, located on the 
south quadrant of the yard where 
SQTV and the educational of- 
fices are located. It effectively 
isolated two additional modular 
buildings. 

But, in addition to securing 
these areas and controlling en- 
trance by the general population, 
on weekends when there is no 
custody coverage for education 
it eliminates any accessibility to 
flushable toilets or running water 
for hand-washing for anyone uti- 
lizing the lower yard. 

During the summer months it 
is not unusual to have hundreds 
of people on the yard enjoying 
the activities offered there. And 
for all of these people there are 
now just eight portable toilets 
and no running water to wash 
their hands. And with several 
recent outbreaks of both H1N1 
and Norovirus within the pris- 
on, physical interaction, such as 
shaking hands or sharing sports 
equipment, is a health concern in 
this regard. 

When contacted by San Quen- 
tin News staff regarding con- 
cerns about the lack of sanitary 
facilities, Lieutenant Nick Taylor 
said, “This is a safety and secu- 
rity issue.” 

At press time a temporary sink 
had been located near the porta- 
ble toilets adjacent to the baseball 
diamond. 


insurance premiums for healthier 
staff. 

Attempts by Arizona lawmak- 
ers to outlaw smoking in prisons 
were defeated last year. But state 
Representative Bill Konopnicki, 
the bill’s sponsor, said plans were 
underway to re-introduce the leg- 
islation this year. 

The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union supports some bans 
through its National Prison Proj- 
ect, citing an inmate’s right to 
breathe non-contaminated air. 

For some reason, states along 
the country’s southern border 
from New Mexico to Florida still 
allow some form of tobacco in 
prisons. - David Marsh 
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2010 Vietnam Veterans Group of San Quentin scholarship recipients with their family members 
accompanied by members of the Scholarship Selection Committee. 

S.Q. Veterans Group Gives 
To 4 Students In a Big Way 

jb wells 

Contributing Writer 


The Ups, Downs 
Of Hobby Shop 
Regulations 


San Quentin’s Vietnam veter- 
ans group presented $6,000 in 
scholarships to four young stu- 
dents at its annual banquet. 

Emma Irving, Julia Cratty, 
Steven Sigley Jr. and Elise Kern- 
er were honored June 12 at the 
Vietnam Veterans Group of San 
Quentin (V.V.G.S.Q.) 24th An- 
nual Scholarship Banquet. 

Presiding were executive body 
members John Blair and David 
Leavitt. 

Presentation boxes were pro- 
vided to sponsors and supporters 
of the group. Money for the schol- 
arships came from fund-raising 
activities by the V.V.G.S.Q. This 
year, additionally, there were 
two $1,000 scholarships made 
available for presentation from 
the Salvation Army and the local 
Episcopal Diocese. 

Theme of the essays was “What 
effect has my parent’s military 
service had on my life?” 

Emma Irving, a 2010 graduate 
of Tomales High School, plans 
to use her $2,500 award toward 
expenses at California State Uni- 
versity, Sonoma. In her essay, 
she noted that her dad served in 
Korea. “My dad has always been 
the one person in my life who has 
kept me motivated towards my 
goals,” she wrote. 


Due to escalating costs, televi- 
sion evangelist Melissa Scott re- 
ports she is dropping her TV pro- 
grams. To those who’ve watched 
her on KRON and the ION Net- 
work, Pastor Scott said she will 
use other means of reaching out 
with her ministry. 

On a visit to San Quentin’s 
Garden Chapel in June, she ex- 
plained the financial dilemma 
that’s being replayed in almost 
every other sector of life. “We’re 
the only television ministry that 
doesn’t tell people to give to us. 
The station raised (its) fees six 
times! When we stopped, they 


The Mary Manley Inspiration- 
al $1,500 award was presented 
to Julia Cratty of Casa Grande 
High School in Petaluma, who 
highlights her learning disabil- 
ity, became a true scholar/athlete 
through strong and rigorous aca- 
demic achievement. 

While being a standout varsity 
basketball player and coach to 
junior hopefuls. She also became 
a Gold Award Girl Scout, a level 
earned by less than one percent 
of all young women in scouting. 
Further, Julia created a basket- 
ball clinic for elementary school 
girls to aid them in preparing for 
Junior High tryouts. 

She plans to attend California 
Lutheran University in the fall 
with a goal of becoming a sports 
psychologist. 

In her essay, Julia wrote, “My 
dad has taught me that a person 
has to face their struggles with a 
positive attitude in order to come 
out with a positive outcome.” 

Steven Sigley Jr. of Vanden 
High in Fairfield won a $1,000 
award. He completed a U.S. 
Space Camp in Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. Last year he designed and 
built robots that play soccer. He 
plans to study engineering at the 
University of California at Davis. 

Steven’s essay noted being in 
a military family meant moving 
frequently. “I have a better ap- 


offered us a discount for six 
months, but that wasn’t going to 
be enough.” 

Much of her nationwide audi- 
ence has turned to the streaming 
video. She said she doesn’t intend 
to return to broadcasting at this 
time. 

Pastor Scott is known for her 
skills in 27 languages. “I grew 
up speaking French, Italian and 
English,” she said, and later found 
she could quickly grasp many 
other dialects and languages. 

She visits 15 prisons regularly 
to share of her faith. She com- 
mented that she has found signifi- 


preciation for my family since 
they’re not always there . . . That 
loss of a family member, while 
temporary, leads you to appre- 
ciate them more when they are 
around.” 

Another $1,000 winner, Elise 
Kerner, was unable to attend be- 
cause her graduation was sched- 
uled simultaneously with the 
banquet. She graduated from 
Vacaville High school, where 
she was a standout in academics, 
band, and gymnastics, as well as 
certificates of high accomplish- 
ment in the study of French. 

Elise plans to use her scholar- 
ship to attend Cornell University 
in Tompkins, N.Y. Her goal is to 
achieve her doctorate and serve 
as a surgeon or physical thera- 
pist. 

Elise wrote in her essay, “As a 
military child I was brought up 
on many traditions; some simple 
like the monthly commissary trip, 
others more complicated. These 
traditions strengthened our fam- 
ily, because whether my dad 
was deployed or at home with 
us, these traditions remained the 
same.” 


cant degrees of sincerity among 
inmates. “This is real,” she said 
of the incarcerated. She reported 
there is more of a focus on wor- 
shiping and coming to know 
God. 

Asked what verse she would 
share with those who don’t read 
the Bible, she cited Matthew 4:17: 
‘Repent, for the kingdom of heav- 
en is near.” 

To build Christian faith, Pas- 
tor Scott’s suggested, “Study the 
Bible every day; it has unsearch- 
able riches one could never mine 
completely.” 


By COLE M. BIENEK 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Part 2 of 2 parts 

With the exception of sugges- 
tions for revising the cumber- 
some procedure for ordering 
materials and supplies, longtime 
hobby participant and artisan 
Renny Norelli feels that there is 
no reason to change the way the 
hobby program is managed. The 
in-cell program is a “proving 
ground for the hobby managers 
to observe and see what the new 
participants are capable of, and 
how much desire the inmate has 
for his chosen hobby.” The in- cell 
program has always gone hand- 
in-hand with the shop program. 
Inmates must progressively work 
towards the privilege of having a 
station in the main shop. Norelli 
suggests that without the in-cell 
program, the hobby manager will 
have to rely on guesswork when 
determining 
who is permit- 
ted a perma- 
nent station in 
the main shop. 

Hobby regu- 
lations state that 
the program is 
available to all 
eligible inmates. 

In San Quentin, 
inmates of the 
General Popu- 
lation and Con- 
demned Row 
are the only 
prisoners eligible. 

Condemned row is restricted to 
in- cell hobby participation; they 
are not currently permitted ac- 
cess to the Hobby Shop. 

On March 16, 2009, former 
Warden Wong issued a revised 
Handicraft Operational Proce- 
dure. Setting aside 70 years of 
history, the new procedure re- 
duced the in-cell hobby program 
to a degree equivalent to that 
found in level IV (the most re- 
strictive) institutions. Currently, 
efforts are underway to submit 
changes to the warden’s office. “I 
am looking at other institutions 
and their hobby programs for 
comparison,” says North Block 
Captain H. Foss. “This current 
Operational Procedure does seem 
a bit restrictive.” [Per regulations, 
Institutional Operational Proce- 
dures permit annual revisions.] 

Foss, a departmental veteran 
with experience in institutions 
such as Level IV Pelican Bay, un- 
derstands the benefits of inmates 
utilizing free time in a productive 
manner. “The hobby program,” 
he says, “keeps men busy.” Ac- 
cording to departmental veterans, 
inmate idle time tends to lead to 
negative behavior. 

The San Quentin of today is 
both a relic of the past and a stan- 
chion of the future of rehabilita- 
tive activity in California. With 
its roots dating back to 1852 and 
the dank, musty hold of a ship 
moored in the harbor, the place is 
much more that just a prison — it 


is an icon, a symbol of what has 
come before, and a lighthouse 
illuminating the future. Just as 
when Duffy took the first bold 
steps towards a modern, more 
effective approach to corrections, 
San Quentin maintains the tradi- 
tion of being at the vanguard of 
California’s rehabilitation move- 
ment. 

Duffy knew that in order to 
have both a safer environment, 
and an institution that provided 
actual rehabilitation, he needed 
to have a system of positive in- 
centives to go along with the 
plethora of punishments. How- 
ever, Duffy was a wise man, and 
knew not to confuse fairness 
with softness. He remained war- 
den for a little over 1 1 years, but 
his legacy persists to this day. 

As it turns out, the hobby pro- 
gram grew into the model rep- 
licated throughout the rest of 
California’s 
prisons. Unfor- 
tunately, San 
Quentin now is 
one of only two 
operational 
hobby shops in 
the state. With 
the exception 
of women’s 
prisons, Deuel 
Vocational In- 
stitute (DVI) 
operates the 
only other 
shop. Several 
other institutions 
have limited in- 
cell programs allowing men to 
paint, assemble pre-cut models, 
do beadwork and other, non-tool 
oriented handicrafts. 

If nothing else, one can walk 
through the doors of the Hobby 
Shop and perhaps see the shade 
of Warden Duffy maintaining a 
watchful eye over his creation. 

Sources: 

California State Prison-San 
Quentin Operational Procedure 
SQP-101050-2, March 2009. 

Time Magazine, inc., CALI- 
FORNIA: Mister San Quentin, 
Monday, January. 1952. 

H-UNIT VIRUS 

Because of an outbreak of flu- 
like symptoms, inmates in San 
Quentin’s H-Unit were placed on 
quarantine on June 25. The chief 
medical officer identified five in- 
mates as affected. Because of a 
state-wide budgetary crisis, vis- 
iting had already been suspended 
for June 26 and 27. Because of the 
outbreak, visiting for the July 4th 
weekend was also canceled. All 
work and educational programs 
outside H-Unit were off-limits 
for that population. 

All inmate movement was can- 
celed, including all medical ap- 
pointments. By July 2 medical 
personnel identified the culprit as 
Norovirus. The quarantine ended 
July 9. 


TELEVISION EVANGELIST 

Melissa Scott Ends Program 
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Legacy of David Lewis Will Carry On 


Continued from Page 1 

breaking barriers and Program 
Planner for Gordon Graham and 
Company. 

He was widely known for his 
chameleon-like ability to work 
with everyone from substance 
abusers to ex-president Bill Clin- 
ton and ex-Mayor Willie Brown. 
Lewis assisted police in imple- 
menting ceasefires to stop gun 
violence. He counseled drug ad- 
dicted men and women in the 
mean streets of East Palo Alto. 

Sentenced to 10 years to life, 
Nathanial Rouse has been at San 
Quentin for 16 years. He has the 
Muslim name of Shahid, which 
means, “Bear witness to truth”. 
He remembers Lewis as a man 
who believed in his quest and 
lived his life by helping others 
live up to their own potential. 

“I met David Lewis in 1996,” 
said Shahid. “He came in with 
the Imam during the month of 
Ramadan.” Yet the most miracu- 
lous part for Shahid was when 
Lewis had told the men how he 
was tired of using drugs and the 
way he changed his life through 
A1 Islam. 

“Living A1 Islam and his re- 
turning to the institutions gave 
weight to his change,” Shahid 
said. “Your record has to reflect 
true change.” 

At San Quentin Lewis started 
a program named Katargeo, a 
Greek word that means putting 
behind that which binds you. In 
Katargeo meetings incarcerated 
men talked about how to cope 
with the rigors of prison. 


Lewis was keenly focused on 
the pulse of substance abuse. He 
recognized the connection be- 
tween drug use and the AIDs ep- 
idemic in the African American 
community. 

“He was relentlessly driven,” 
said Michael R. Harris, Editor in 
Chief of the San Quentin News. “I 
met David at San Quentin shortly 
after I arrived in 2005, 2006.” 

What affected Harris most was 
a conversation he had with Lewis 
after Harris had been denied by 
the Parole Board. “David asked 
me a question which ultimately 
made me go deep into my situ- 
ation. He said, ‘Instead of focus- 
ing on what they didn’t do, did 
you focus on what you didn’t do?’ 
With that I went into myself and 
it created clarity for me,” Harris 
said. “And I believe talking to 
David ultimately assisted me in 
getting my parole date the fol- 
lowing year.” 

Over time, Lewis and Harris’s 
friendship took on a more pro- 
found meaning. “David Lewis 
was my late brother’s name,” 
Harris said. “And that alone cre- 
ated a deep bond between David 
and myself.” 

Harris fell quiet, remembering 
his friend. 

“All of the work he had done on 
himself and the energy he put into 
helping others had me thinking,” 
Harris said. “I thought about the 
people who witnessed him being 
slain. They had no idea of what 
type of man, what type of exam- 
ple was slipping away in front of 
their eyes. 

“They had no clue.” 
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Thelton Henderson: Quiet, Powerful Catalyst of Change 
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him as the first black attorney at 
the Civil Rights Division of the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 

He was assigned to the South 
to investigate voting rights abus- 
es by local law enforcement. He 
soon confronted the challenge of 
being a black man in authority 
within the largely white world of 
the American legal system. His 
role included investigating in 
1963 the Sixteenth Street Bap- 
tist church bombing that killed 
four girls. He grew to know Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. and other 
leaders of the civil rights move- 
ment, after first winning over 
their initial skepticism of a gov- 
ernment attorney. 

Henderson became a bridge 
between the Kennedy Justice 
Department and the leaders of 
the civil rights movement that he 
came to know when they were all 
forced to lodge in the same seg- 
regated motels throughout the 
South. One decision Henderson 
made seemed reasonable at the 
time but blew up in his face, cost- 
ing him his job. He loaned his car 
to Dr. King. 

“When they asked I quickly 
agreed because King told me that 
one of their cars had a bad tire. 
And it would not be good for their 
car to break down in that neigh- 
borhood, ” he said in the docu- 
mentary film Soul of Justice. Foes 
of civil rights seized on the act 
as evidence of the government’s 


bias. “When the controversy hit 
the fan I didn’t understand what 
was going on,” said Henderson. 
‘I didn’t understand what the big 
deal was... I was momentarily 
confused and conflicted behind 
the whole ordeal. . .” 

After his resignation Hender- 
son did a stint in a private practice. 
Then he served as director of the 
East Palo Alto office of the San 
Mateo County Legal Aid Society, 
the first legal aid attorney in that 
city. In 1969, he became assis- 
tant dean at neighboring Stanford 
Law School where he established 
the minority-recruiting program, 
helped diversify the student body 
and assisted in creating Stan- 
ford’s clinical program. 

Henderson had been distressed 
to learn that Stanford had gradu- 
ated its first black lawyer only in 
1968. When he left Stanford in 
1976 to practice law, 20 percent 
of the entering class consisted of 
students of color. Henderson’s 
program became a nationwide 
model and of his recruits, Charles 
Ogletree, became a noted profes- 
sor of law at Harvard. 

During this time Henderson 
also served as consultant to the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
Office of Economic Opportuni- 
ties, Carnegie Corporation and 
Ford Foundation. In 1977 he left 
Stanford to form a law firm that 
specialized in civil rights, civil 
liberties and other issues of con- 
stitutional law, and was a law pro- 


fessor at Golden Gate University. 
While at Golden Gate and in pri- 
vate practice with Sandy Rosen 
and Joe Remcho, Henderson was 
appointed to the 


Judge Henderson ’s 
name is synonymous 
with the highest 
principles of the law 
- civility , compassion 
and recognition of 
human dignity.” 

Mary Lou Frampton, 
Director , Henderson Cen- 
ter of Social Justice 


federal bench. He was selected 
by President Jimmy Carter in 
1980 to sit in the Northern Dis- 
trict of California, becoming the 
only African-American judge on 
that court for 10 years. He was 
selected as its first black chief 
justice in 1990 and served in that 
post until 1997. 

Throughout his distinguished 
career on the federal bench Judge 
Henderson has ruled on many of 
the critical issues of our time. In 
the late 1980s, Judge Henderson 
presided over a long-running case 
concerning the fishing industries’ 
practice of snaring dolphins in 
its tuna nets. Judge Henderson 
ruled in favor of environmental 
groups’ charges that millions of 
dolphins were drowned because 


of the industries’ refusal to fol- 
low existing safety regulations. 
He also rejected attempts by the 
Clinton and Bush administra- 
tions to relax legal standards 
on fishing practices and loosen 
dolphin-safety labeling on tuna. 
And Judge Henderson’s decision 
placing California’s prison health 
care system under federal receiv- 
ership followed a lengthy battle. 

Judge Henderson says he acts 
from a conviction that the U.S. 
Constitution belongs to every- 
one... ”I’m determined to see 
better health in prisons... Even 
those at the bottom of the social 
heap nonetheless have human 
dignity,” said Henderson in Soul 
of Justice. In a landmark 1995 
civil case, Madrid v. Gomez, 
Henderson ruled that the use of 
force and level of medical care at 
the notorious Pelican Bay State 
Prison was unconstitutional. 
During a subsequent oversight 
federal process, Henderson vis- 
ited the prison personally. “Pris- 
oners are human beings, too, and 
the guards decided not to honor 
that anymore. . .” he said in Soul 
of Justice. 

On one visit Henderson be- 
lieved that a prison riot had been 
staged for his benefit to further 
the guards’ point that prisoners 
are animals. In 1999 the UC 
Berkeley Law School established 
in his honor the Thelton E. Hen- 
derson Center for Social Justice 


with its prestigious Henderson 
Social Justice Prize. 

In 2005, Judge Henderson 
found that substandard medical 
care in the California prison sys- 
tem had violated prisoners’ rights 
under the Eighth Amendment 
prohibiting cruel and unusual 
punishment and had led to un- 
necessary deaths. In 2006, Hen- 
derson appointed Robert Sillen 
as receiver to take over the health 
care systems of the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitations and replaced Sil- 
len with Kelso in 2008. 

One of Judge Henderson’s de- 
cisions had its ups and downs. In 
1997 he ruled as unconstitutional 
Proposition 209, the state’s anti- 
affirmative action initiative. The 
ruling drew howls from Repub- 
lican leaders ranging from Tom 
DeLay to Pete Wilson. The next 
year a court of appeal reversed 
Judge Henderson’s ruling. 

Then, in 2003, his reasoning 
was vindicated when the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that affir- 
mative action was indeed consti- 
tutional. However, in the year fol- 
lowing the appeals court ruling 
the enrollment of people of color 
in the UC system plummeted by 
60 percent. Said Judge Hender- 
son: “There was only one Afri- 
can-American to graduate from 
Boalt Law School that year.“ 

David Marsh was a Contribut- 
ing Writer to this story. 
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Visit to Death Row 
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peers to assist in conflict resolu- 
tions between prisoners. These 
meetings are held every Tuesday 
with a sergeant or lieutenant, and 
also once a quarter with the war- 
den.” 

EBAC’s council members rep- 
resent two sections of Death row, 
North Seg and East Block. N-Seg 
is the main line for Death Row 
and to be considered for N-Seg 
an individual must be disciplin- 
ary free for five years. 

At first the Death Row inmates 
were reluctant to talk but they 
opened up after the sensitive sub- 
ject of executions was introduced, 
especially the execution of Stan- 
ley “Tookie” Williams in Decem- 
ber, 2005. Death Row inmates 


turn I 


Speaking 
Out About 
Conditions 

believe that Williams, co-founder 
of the Crips and convicted of four 
murders, had rehabilitated him- 
self with his anti-gang books for 
adults and children. The inmates 
feel that if despite this change 
Williams was executed anyway, 
then there is scant hope for them. 

As to how they live on Death 
Row, many prisoners have their 
own distinct philosophy. One of 
them equated Death Row to a 
“dysfunctional retirement home.” 


Death Row Chaplain 
Recalls S.Q. Executions 


By JOHN C. EAGAN 

San Quentin News Advisor 

It was a time when the San 
Quentin gas chamber was busy 
executing convicted felons - 
sometimes two at a time. 

The Rev. Byron E. Eshel- 
man was the spiritual adviser 
to many of those who breathed 
their last in the famous prison’s 
gas chamber beside San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

After witnessing numerous 
executions, Eshelman was an 
outspoken critic of capital pun- 
ishment. He explains his rea- 
sons in a book he wrote, “Death 
Row Chaplain,” published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. in 1962. (A 
friend found an autographed 
copy in a used bookstore and 
gave it to the writer of this ar- 
ticle for Christmas.) 

“I have come to believe that 
the death penalty is fundamen- 
tally a symptom of bewilder- 
ment and confusion in soci- 
ety,” wrote Eshelman, the San 
Quentin Protestant chaplain 
from 1951-71. He had formerly 
been chaplain at Alcatraz fed- 
eral prison. 

“A culture that resorts to the 
death penalty as a method of 
coping with its troubled is evi- 
dencing the same desperation, 
panic and outrage as the emo- 
tionally twisted individual who, 
in his instability, kills a fellow 
human being,” he added. 

“In the 12 years that Lewis 
E. Lawes was warden at Sing 
Sing, from 1920 through 1931, 
he escorted 150 men and one 
woman to the death chamber,” 
Eshelman wrote. “His conclu- 
sions were essentially the same 
as I have reached during more 
than a decade at San Quentin. 

“He (Lawes) put it this way: 
‘Not only does capital punish- 
ment fail in its justification, but 
no punishment could be in- 
vented with so many inherent 
defects. It is unequal punish- 
ment in the way it is applied to 
the rich and to the poor.’” 

One of Eshelman’s key points 
is that executions wipe out the 
chance for “rehabilitation” of 
the condemned prisoner. He 
cites a number of condemned 


men he came to know who, 
he felt, had been rehabilitated 
while waiting to die. 

He also maintained some ex- 
ecuted men were clearly insane, 
but not within the legal defini- 
tion of insanity. 

One case was Leanderess 
Riley. When Riley’s time to 
die arrived on Feb. 20, 1953, 
Eshelman writes, “A guard 
unlocked his cell. He began 
a long, shrieking cry. It was a 
bone chilling wordless cry... 
The guards needed all their 
strength to hold him while the 
doctor taped the end of the 
stethoscope in place... Lean- 
deress had to be carried to the 
gas chamber, fighting, writhing 
all the way.” 

After he was strapped into 
the death chair in the gas 
chamber, Leanderess managed 
to free his hands, and had to be 
strapped in again, tighter this 
time. Again struggling to free 
himself, the gas finally did its 
job and Leanderess breathed 
his last. 

Reporting his view of the 
death penalty, Eshelman wrote: 
“We do not execute truly ma- 
ture, responsible people who 
have developed genuine capac- 
ities for making decisions and 
exercising self-control. We ex- 
ecute fixated juveniles who in 
many areas of their personali- 
ties cannot be held responsible 
for their actions... Only when 
we develop the sensitivity to 
appreciate the compulsive na- 
ture of immaturity will we 
have sufficient insight to aban- 
don the primitive rite of capital 
punishment.” 

After he retired from San 
Quentin, Eshelman became a 
marriage counselor and public 
speaker. He died in 1989. 

Eshelman’s son, Carlton, and 
daughter, Bonnie, who lived 
many years at Alcatraz and San 
Quentin with their dad, still 
live in Northern California. He 
is a carpenter who worked on 
the new San Quentin medical 
building. 


These prisoners asserted that 
the public is given inaccurate 
information about life for the 
condemned inmates. For in- 
stance, Robinson protested that 
the media reported that Tookie 
Williams was still “hanging out” 
with gang members up until his 
execution, which Robinson said 
was not true. He said, “In this 
place we wonder if compassion, 
kindness and love exist. 

“It’s a big circus while it [an 
execution] is happening. And 
you’re sitting there talking to 
someone who’s about to be ex- 
ecuted. [Tookie] was so calm and 
positive,” said Robinson. “He 
was trying to make it better for 
me. This man who was scheduled 
to die was doing what he could to 
calm me down.” 

According to the men, what af- 
fected them most was how Wil- 
liams was de -humanized during 
the execution process. Kevin Fa- 
gan of the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle wrote, “The first catheter slid 
in messily at the crook of Wil- 
liams’ right elbow, taking just 
two minutes to seat but spurting 
so much blood at the needle point 
that a cotton swab was soaked, 
shining deep red before it was 
taped off. 

PRONOUNCED DEAD 

“In pain and annoyed by the 
medical technician’s inability to 
locate his vein, Williams locked 
eyes with the nurse and asked. 
‘You guys doing that right?’ The 
first stick happened at 12:04 and 
36 minutes later Tookie Williams 
was pronounced dead.” 

The prisoners for this interview 
sensed that the public’s interest in 
Death Row is more morbid than 
humanistic. They said that Death 
Row prisoners generally submit 
to their fate, accepting the real- 
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Condemned 
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ity that the State of California 
is committed to carry out their 
death sentence. 

Other concerns the inmates ex- 
pressed were about food, dental, 
medical and programming. They 
wanted to know if Death Row 
inmates receive the same food 
and religious meals as mainline 
inmates do. 

Later, the San Quentin News 
contacted East Block Culinary 
Correctional Officer Brown, who 
said, “Death Row has their own 
steam line next to the steam line 
that serves general population 
individuals and is the same food 
served throughout the institu- 
tion.” He also said, “In addition, 
procedures are being established 
for delivery of Halal food to the 
row.” 

Another major concern of 
Death Row inmates was their 
dental care, which they said has 
not improved even after the fed- 
eral ruling in the Plata- Coleman 
v. Schwarzenegger case. 

“No, that has not improved,” 
said Marshall. “We go to our 
dental screening appointments 


and after that we won’t see any- 
one for another year. It took me 
14 months to get my dentures.” 
The inmates said that one man on 
Marshall’s yard has been in seri- 
ous pain with a cavity, waiting 
to see a dentist, for five months. 
“The dentist service is inade- 
quate,” Carry said. 

OTHER CONCERNS 

Other medial concerns in- 
volved over-the-counter drugs 
that have been discontinued by 
the federal receiver, Clark Kel- 
so. “Over-the-counter medicines 
have been eliminated,” said Mar- 
shall. “We don’t have the route to 
get the medicines we need.” 

Some inmate observations 
were not what you might ex- 
pect. Said Bob Williams, “I have 
somehow managed to become a 
better person than I was when I 
got arrested at 18. Sadly or great- 
ly, coming to Death Row is the 
best thing that has ever happened 
to me in my life.” 

To be continued... 


Doctors Vs. the Death Process 


By JULIAN GLENN PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

The American Board of Anesthesiologists has is- 
sued a blow to physicians who assist in executing 
condemned prisoners through lethal injection. 

The board has ordered its members to refuse to 
aid in capital punishment or lose their certification. 

For years the American Medical Association 
(AMA) has vehemently disagreed with physicians 
who use their profession to aid executioners. “The 
line that’s been drawn in the sand is clear,” said 
Bryan Liang, a law professor at California Western 
School of Law and a professor of anesthesiology at 
University of California, San Diego. “They’re defi- 
nitely letting doctors know, if you cross it, we’re 
coming for you.” 

THE THREE-DRUG COCKTAIL 

From 2007 to 2008 executions were stopped in 
the United States, then, the United States Supreme 
Court decided a Kentucky case about the widely 
used three-drug cocktail. The court ruled its usage 
did not violate the 8th Amendment’s constitutional 
ban on cruel and unusual punishment. 

Death penalty critics argue people being injected 
may go through horrible pain because one of the 
three doses used in many states paralyzes you while 
creating a powerful burning sensation. This makes 
it impossible to scream out for help. 

“Thus far no doctors have been disciplined,” AMA 
Board Secretary Mark Rockoff said. Although nu- 
merous anesthesiologists who have assisted as ex- 
ecution consultants or testified in capital punish- 


ment cases, he stated the AMA’s actions have had 
a chilling effect. 

The anesthesiologists board’s decision raises 
several questions by death penalty opponents who 
welcome their action concerning lethal injections. 
Supports of capital punishment believe doctors are 
not needed during the process; they contend the 
dosages can be done by prison employees. 

DOCTOR MUST BE PRESENT 

“If I were lying on the gurney and someone was 
pumping me with a paralyzing drug. I would want 
somebody there who knew what they were doing,” 
stated Ty Alper, associate director of the Death 
Penalty Clinic at UC Berkeley Boalt Hall School 
of Law. 3,200 prisoners are housed on death rows 
in America. Several of the 50 executions done each 
year from 2008 all have used lethal injection. 

Almost half of the 35 states doing executions, 
such as Virginia and North Carolina, have man- 
dated a doctor be present during all executions. In 
others, doctors insert catheters and install the three 
drug-cocktail. Many states recruit both doctors and 
anesthesiologists, permitting them to take part of 
the lethal injection process, but the identities of ex- 
ecutioners are hidden. 

“Many think it’s a sound argument, saying you 
need a doctor to do this,” stated Michael Rutherford, 
president of the Criminal Justice Legal Foundation, 
supporters of the death penalty. “Actually you re- 
ally don’t need a doctor to do this.” 

Rockoff concluded, “Always remember we are 
healers not executioners.” 
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Hello and Goodbye 
For ‘Stretch’ Rich 

After a long search for sports coverage to 
match San Quentin s powerful interest in the 
subject, the S.Q. News thought it has scored 
big with the appointment of Chris “Stretch” 
Rich to the post of Sports Editor. But no soon- 
er had he generated several great stories than 
he was transferred to Duel Vocational Insti- 
tute at Tracy. The stories on these pages were 
written before he was put on the bus. 

By CHRIS “STRETCH” RICH 
Former Sports Editor 

Greetings to all my brothers in blue. My 
name is Chris “Stretch” Rich and I recently 


assumed the duties 
and responsibili- 
ties of Sports Editor 
for the San Quentin 
News, starting with 
this issue. 

The task should be 
fun, but needs to be 
juggled along with 
all the responsibili- 
ties that come with a 
full-time clerical job in 
the Education Depart- 
ment, producing paper- 
work for several groups in 
San Quentin, facilitating 
self-help groups to ben- 
efit others and participat- 
ing in groups that benefit 



Chris “Stretch” Rich 

me (Aren’t they the same 
thing?), and involvement 
with the Giants baseball 
team as a coach and the 
softball team as a score- 
keeper. 


I promise that none 
of this will get in the 
way of my duties as 
sports editor and will 
try to help produce the 
best product possible. I 
welcome all those read- 
ing this paper to submit 
any articles, essays or 
any other sports-news- 
worthy materials that 
you believe deserve 
mention in this paper. 

Send any materials 
to: Education Depart- 
ment: San Quentin 

News, Sports Editor; or 
see me in North Block. 

I welcome comments 
or criticism, and try to field ques- 
tions. I want to include inter- 
views with San Quentin athletes, 
keep you updated on sports and 
recreational programs and tour- 


SPORTS 

SEARCH 

Readers interested in 
covering sports for the 
News should check the 
flyers posted in North 
Block and H-Unit 


naments, have commentary from 
athletes and coaches from the 
outside who come to participate 
in the sports played within these 
walls, and keep you apprised of 
all things sports. 

I also like the idea of health 
and exercise tips. I love sports, 
and believe in their healing po- 
tential. I hope you enjoy it and 
I look forward to hearing from 
you. 


What’s the Point of Prison Sports? 



By CHRIS “STRETCH” 
RICH 

Former Sports Editor 

Thanks to numerous volun- 
teers and donations, San Quen- 
tin’s sports programs are thriving, 
despite severe budget cuts. 

Recreation and physical edu- 
cation programs in California 
prisons are founded on six broad 
goals providing inmates oppor- 
tunities for achievement through 
participation in a range of pro- 
grams that promote the follow- 
ing: 

♦♦♦ Physical activity 

♦♦♦ Physical fitness and well- 
ness 

❖ Movement skills and move- 
ment knowledge 

❖ Social development and in- 
teraction 

❖ Self-image and self-realiza- 
tion 

❖ Individual excellence 

That’s the description included 
in the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
Operations Manual. 

Prison sports and recreational 
programs are administered by 
the education departments with- 
in each institution - similar to 
the way interscholastic sports are 
provided and delivered by public 
schools. A recreation coordinator 
is on staff to oversee recreational 
scheduling, ensuring that depart- 
mental and institutional goals 
and requirements are met. 

Budget reductions within the 
past fiscal year have resulted in 
major cuts in prison education 
statewide, including San Quen- 
tin’s Robert E. Burton Adult 
School. The cuts resulted in the 
layoffs of many teachers and ex- 
tensive realignment of staff and 
educational programming. 

STILL THRIVING 

Yet our sports programs seem 
to thrive. San Quentin has teams 
that play against outside compe- 
tition in the following sports: 

❖ Baseball (two teams) 

❖ Basketball (two teams - un- 
restricted, and over 40) 

❖ Flag football 

❖ Softball 

❖ Tennis 


Many people ask, “Why 
should prisoners be allowed to 
play sports when schools in the 
community are cutting sports 
programs?” The answer is there 
is no good reason why sports in 
the community should be cut at 
the expense of prison sports, but 
that’s not why they are being cut. 

Furthermore, I know it’s true 
that most prison sports partici- 
pants would give up playing and 
competing in the sports they 
enjoy if it meant that a deprived 
youth could participate in his 
stead. 

SPORTS ARE NEEDED 

Here is why I believe sports are 
necessary in prison. 

Sports foster self-esteem. Low 
self-esteem is a big reason why 
people perpetrate the acts that 
cause them to end up in prison. 
People who don’t feel good about 
themselves generally don’t care 
much about others. Even mod- 
erate success in a sport can help 
increase self-esteem. 

Sports help promote and main- 
tain physical well-being. Physi- 
cal activity reduces stress and 
strengthens muscles and bones, 
thereby leading to better men- 
tal and physical health. Healthy 
long-term inmates cost taxpay- 
ers less money due to reduced 
healthcare issues. 

Sports also provide a neces- 
sary outlet and distraction for the 
spectators. Sports help the ob- 
server feel they are part of some- 
thing bigger than themselves and 
a team’s success becomes their 
success. And heckling, as an- 
noying and unsportsmanlike as 
it can be, provides the heckler 
with a sense of purpose as well 
as an outlet for built-up anger and 
stress. 

Sports help people learn to 
interact with others. We are so- 
cial creatures and sports provide 
many opportunities for positive 
interaction and socialization with 
others, very critical in a prison 
environment with so many ways 
of negatively channeling energy. 

Team sports are integrated with 
people of different races, colors 
and creeds working as a team 
towards a common goal. People 


who do not get along in any other 
arena put their differences aside 
to participate in sports together. 
If it can be done in athletics it can 
be done in the workplace and in 
societal situations in general. 

Additionally, interaction with 
players from the free outside 
teams can show inmates that 
when they are doing the right 
thing they can gain acceptance 
in the community. Furthermore, 
some contacts have led to em- 
ployment upon parole, thereby 
potentially reducing recidivism. 

Sports also include more 
than just players. Referees and 
umpires, equipment personnel, 
scorekeepers and scoreboard op- 
erators, and others are vital parts 
of the teams and are given a sense 
of belonging. 

Sports are a privilege, not a 
right. Persons who are disciplin- 
ary problems and/or safety or 
security concerns in the prisons 
are not permitted to participate 
in team sports. These activities 
must serve a higher purpose or 
they are irrelevant and should be 
cut. When players grumble and 
complain about their coaches, 
teammates, and playing time 
they are removed from the teams. 
Sports teach conformity to rules 
and discipline. 

FUNDED BY DONATIONS 

Before anyone thinks this must 
be costing the State of California 
millions of dollars and causing 
the budget deficit, read on. 

Team sports in San Quentin 
are funded by donations from 
various agencies around the Bay 
Area and are staffed and coached 
by volunteers from the surround- 
ing communities, and inmates. 
Equipment and uniforms have 
been donated by local profession- 
al sports teams, church groups 
and other sources. 

No additional paid staff is re- 
quired to supervise any sporting 
or recreational activity occur- 
ring within the prison. The only 
monetary outlay by the State for 
sports and recreation, aside from 
the salary for the recreation co- 
ordinator, is for the purchase of 
various small items to provide for 
those who are unable or not in- 


clined to participate in the team 
sports. 

For the 2010-11 fiscal year the 
expected outlay for this equip- 
ment is $7,042.91. During the 
past fiscal year nearly 16,000 
inmates passed through or are 
currently housed at San Quentin. 
This works out to a sports and 
recreation expenditure of less 
than 50 cents per inmate, which 
includes the General Population, 
Condemned Row, the Reception 
Center, and specialized housing 
units. 

RISE ABOVE IT 

Sports are fun. In my opinion, 
nobody, anywhere, should have 
to be miserable. Life is too short. 
Prison sentences are long, and 
in most cases, including mine, 
deservedly so. Removal from so- 
ciety and separation from loved 
ones is hard and is more punish- 
ment than most people realize. 
Prison can be mind-numbingly 
dull, noisy, dirty, and gener- 
ally unpleasant. I’m certainly 
not complaining, just observing. 
There is plenty of extra punish- 
ment for those not willing to con- 
form. I know many people be- 
lieve that is all prison should be, 
and they are certainly entitled to 
that opinion. 

Many men in prison manage to 
rise above the adversity and get 
college degrees, complete self- 
help programs, earn GED certifi- 
cates and high school diplomas, 
obtain vocational certification, 
learn to play musical instruments, 
paint, draw, write, and learn to 
play a variety of sports. Then 
they go out and become produc- 
tive members of society. Sports, 
as well as other extra-curricular 
activities, help make a person 
well-rounded. 

Approximately 85 percent of 
California prison inmates will 
one day be released back to so- 
ciety. 

Ultimately, the question is: 
Tf a parolee were to move in 
next to me, would I want him 
to have been dehumanized and 
locked away in a cage for years, 
or would I want someone who is 
a better man than when he went 
into prison?” Sports help contrib- 
ute to that “better man.” 


Warriors 
Open Up 
The Season 

By RUDY MORALEZ 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The San Quentin Warriors 
basketball team came down to 
the hoops court, but could not 
prevent the visiting team, called 
the Prison Sports Ministry, from 
making many of its shots. 

Visiting player Mike, in green 
jersey number 14, made several 
three-point shots, but Bear of the 
Warriors came back with several 
free-throws to even the score. 

Warriors’ coach George Lamb 
held his anxieties and kept his 
composure throughout the game. 
It was a very exciting game to 
watch from the sidelines. Bear 
made an exciting layup move, 
then was fouled while attempting 
to land a three-pointer. He made 
the free throws, tying the score 
in the third quarter. 

However, the Warriors could 
not prevail, losing by the final 
score of 101-90. 

The second game that week 
was against Imago Dei, sport- 
ing black and yellow jerseys. 
The Warriors had played Imago 
Dei once before this season, los- 
ing 80-78. Warriors’ player Bear 
made most of the home team’s 
points and although the game 
was tied at halftime, the visitors 
won the rematch by a score of 
104-63. 

On Memorial Day the War- 
riors played against the Over- 40 
San Quentin Kings, which was 
a friendly game. Coach Lamb 
seemed excited about his team’s 
performance, which scored many 
of its points on slam dunks. 
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16 Seasons of S.Q. Baseball 


COACH SMITH LOOKS 
AT ALL THE BENEFITS 


By CHRIS “STRETCH” 
RICH 

Former Sports Editor 

Elliot Smith has been coming 
into San Quentin with his team, 
the Oaks/Cubs, to participate in 
baseball games for approximate- 
ly 16 seasons. In 2009, he took 
it to the next level and became 
a coach for the San Quentin Gi- 
ants. 

Smith, 67, is an unassuming 
man and pitchers consistently 
misjudge his moderate stature 
and his ability and always seem 
surprised when he laces yet an- 
other line drive to right-center. 
He has an extensive knowledge of 
the history of baseball, its rules, 
and how to play it. But there is a 
lot more to him than baseball as 
you will soon find out. 

The following interview took 
place during a baseball game (the 
perfect venue) on a beautiful Sat- 
urday morning at San Quentin’s 
Field of Dreams. 

When did you first come to 
San Quentin? 

“1994 or 1995. I started com- 
ing in early in the inception of 
the program. (Former SQ recre- 


ation coordinator, the late) Jim 
Chiminiello was involved. They 
left all the coaching to (inmate) 
Feonard Neal. There was also a 
guy coaching named Dan Jones 
that I had coached against in 
Fittle Feague and played with in 
Senior Feague. When I saw him I 
thought he was in prison! He told 
that story to all the players and 
it made it easier to get along and 
it paved the way to get to know 
everyone else. Kent (Philpott, the 
S.Q. Giants current coach) was 
involved too. 

What made you come in to 
begin with? 

“Beside the fact it was baseball, 
there was curiosity, and some 
recognition of the social aspects. 
Society benefits from the interac- 
tion. I realized the value to the in- 
mates and that my participation 
had a benefit. It benefits every- 
one, even the spectators. If some- 
one cares from the outside they 
feel they have some hope. I’m 
a lawyer and people knew that. 


People looked at me as a lawyer, 
and people generally respect law- 
yers. I think that had a positive 
result because they thought that 
a lawyer cares enough about us 
to come in.” 

What was your impression 
and experience coming into the 
prison at that time? 

“I didn’t know what to expect. 
I wasn’t afraid. I had no concep- 
tion of what the yard was like. I 
just came in to see what it is. I 
turned the corner on the ramp 
coming down to the yard and 
saw the field and Mt. Tam and 
it’s beautiful. And it occurred to 
me that people are in one of the 
most scenic areas and can’t en- 
joy it. I remember my first game 
we had a bunch of players from 
different places and I didn’t even 
know some of them. I went back 
to work and my secretary asked 
me how was the game and I told 
her the biggest asshole was on my 
team!” 

In 2004, you participated in 


the making of the documentary 
6 Bad Boys of Summer’. What 
was that like for you? 

“It was interesting to be part of 
the production of it and be miked. 
I liked being able to give some 
advice and leads. It was frustrat- 
ing that it never got released or 
distributed. It’s a shame because 
I think the movie broke two ste- 
reotypes about prison. One was, 
it showed inmates are human be- 
ings and have the same emotions 
as everyone else, and humor, and 
grace. The second was that every- 
one in prison says they’re inno- 
cent, and in the movie everyone 
they showed said what they did 
and acknowledged that they were 
stupid and are remorseful. They 
may say they were overcharged 
or over-sentenced but they are 
not saying they are innocent.” 

Does baseball in prison differ 
from baseball on the “streets”? 

“No. I like playing in here. I like 
the games. It’s actually my favor- 
ite baseball. I never played a team 
that is more appreciative of play- 
ing the game. Year in and year 
out, and it doesn’t matter who is 
on the team, the team hustles and 
pushes you. And there is always 
good sportsmanship, which you 
don’t always find on the outside.” 

What made you want to 
come in and coach? 


Was He the Best Ever? 



Coach Elliot Smith 

“Dealing with the prison bu- 
reaucracy on all levels, gate 
clearances, bringing traditional 
baseball equipment through and 
the arbitrariness of it, and the 
fear that the program will be can- 
celed on a whim. I’m not really 
challenged by coaching or a rela- 
tionship with players.” 


You recently were able to go 
on a tour of the prison, along 
with members of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. What was that 
experience like for you? 

“It was interesting to rub el- 
bows with people on the Cardi- 
nals even though I’m a Cubs fan! 

I got to see a part of the prison 
that I wouldn’t normally be able 
to see. The murals were interest- 
ing, and I got to see South Block 
and talk to people on Death Row. 
It made me realize that there are 


By CHRIS “STRETCH” RICH 
Former Sports Editor 

Sixty years ago, a former major league pitcher 
played baseball for San Quentin. He has been called 
the greatest prison baseball player that ever lived. 

Ralph Richard “Blackie” Schwamb was born in 
Los Angeles in 1926. In his late teens and early 20s 
he was considered one of the best pitching prospects 
of his time. The word was that he threw a baseball 
as fast as major league strikeout- artist and Hall-of- 
Famer Bob Feller, who was regarded by most as the 
hardest thrower of his generation. 

After a nearly two-year stint in the Navy during 
World War II, which he spent mostly in the brig, 
Schwamb returned to L.A. Unfortunately, he loved 
alcohol, women, and the nightlife and was also in- 
volved in the gangster scene in Los Angeles, collect- 
ing debts for the mob in a heavy-handed manner. 

A New York 
Giants scout 
said Ralph 
Schwamb was 
the best pitch- 
ing prospect 
he ever saw, 
but knew he 
couldn’t sign a 
hoodlum like 
him for fear of 
getting fired. 

In 1946, 
the six-foot, 
f i v e - i n c h , 

168-pound 
Schwamb signed 

with the American League’s St. Louis Browns 
(which moved to Baltimore and became the Orioles 
in 1954). 

Still 21 years old, he was brought up to the majors 
in July 1948, despite a bad reputation for alcohol 
abuse and insubordination, and compiled a 1-1 re- 
cord and 8.53 ERA in 32 innings. In 1949 he made 
the Browns squad out of spring training, but an 
argument over $1,000 put him in disfavor with the 
club’s general manager, relegating him to pitching 
in the minor leagues. 

Later that year he began to go off the deep end, 
committing a string of robberies. In October, he 
and a partner killed a doctor in a robbery-gone-bad, 


for which he was convicted and sentenced to life for 
murder, and five-to-life for another robbery, there- 
by arriving at San Quentin in March 1950 (Number 
A-13670). 

The prison had a baseball team, called the San 
Quentin All- Stars, which was a member of the San 
Francisco Recreation Summer Baseball League. He 
quickly became the star of the team. 

During that era semipro teams usually had sever- 
al major-league prospects, and major-leaguers, stay- 
ing in shape during the off-season, on their squads, 
and Bay Area baseball was at its apex. 

Schwamb, now known as “Slick,” was so domi- 
nant and so effective, major league scouts brought 
prospects into San Quentin to face him to see how 
they measured up. Three- to four-thousand inmates 
and staff routinely gathered on the lower yard to 
watch him pitch. He was also one of the team’s best 
hitters. 

In 1950, S.Q. won its first league championship, 
based mostly on his 19-3 record. “Slick” Schwamb 
pitched for San Quentin through the 1954 season 
when the team was renamed the Pirates. He got sick 
of the place because of gangs and pressure from 
gamblers to throw baseball games, so he requested 
a transfer to Folsom, pitching there through 1958, 
and closed out his prison baseball “career” at Te- 
hachapi, paroling in January 1960. 

It is believed he compiled a prison record of 131 
wins and 35 losses, while amassing 1,565 strikeouts 
in approximately 1,494 innings with a 1.80 ERA. 
He also played one-third of his prison games at 
shortstop and led the league in batting three times. 

In July 1960, just six months after paroling, 
Schwamb attempted suicide. He managed a brief 
return to professional baseball in 1961 with the Pa- 
cific Coast League AAA team in Honolulu, but the 
game had passed him by. 

Blackie went in and out of various low-paying 
jobs and never shook the desire for alcohol, and 
continued to land in jail on occasion. 

Schwamb died of lung cancer in December 1989 
at the age of 63. A few years before he died, Blackie 
stated, “I was a lousy gangster, but I was a great 
pitcher.” 

Author Eric Stone wrote a marvelous biography 
of Schwamb, titled, “Wrong Side of the Wall,” from 
which this story was derived. The book was pub- 
lished by The Lyons Press in 2004. 



2004 book about Schwamb 


“I felt I had something to add 
as far as baseball knowledge and 
also on a personal level. I thought 
there would be people on the 
team, for that matter the specta- 
tors, who would gain something 
as far as socialization from me. 
So to me it was a perfect merging 
of two issues close to me: One 
is baseball and the other is social 
justice.” 

What do you get out of it? 

“My job is as a corporate law- 
yer. I basically help rich people 
get richer. It’s more beneficial 
to society what I do in here and 
gives me a sense of self-worth.” 

What is the biggest challenge 
or obstacle to coming in? 


different strata in prison, not just 
based on race and ethnicity.” 

Do you think sports should 
be taken away from prisoners? 

“No. People who are playing 
or watching are going to get out. 
They need to be treated like hu- 
man beings. They make mistakes 
and not everyone who makes 
mistakes are in prison. I don’t 
think it’s a valid argument to say, 
“Why should prisoners have base- 
ball, or college, or medical care, 
or anything else, when I don’t?” 
The answer is to demand that you 
have access to those things on the 
outside.” 


Praise for Softball 

Richard Neuburger and Bob Mayer have been coming into 
San Quentin for the past six years as volunteer coaches for the 
softball team. Both were asked why they started coming into 
San Quentin and what they get out of it. 

Neuburger replied, “Two other guys who are brown card 
holders asked me to start a softball program and roped me into 
coming in. The same two guys dropped out and left me holding 
the bag so I stepped up to the plate and hooked up with Bob 
Mayer. I’ve tried to build camaraderie and eventually got the 
team nice uniforms.” 

Mayer stated, “Anything that can be done to reduce the per- 
centage of recidivism in California is important. Guys learn 
how to do things together and hopefully can take some of the 
things they learn to the outside. Plus there are some really good 
athletes that we get to see play!” 

Neuburger added, “And there are no racial barriers on the 
team. . . It’s about helping others. Each time I go home I feel for- 
tunate for the opportunity to help others... I tell people all the 
time there is more honor in a lot of you guys (prisoners) than a 
lot of people I’ve met on the outside.” 

Neuburger noted that the biggest obstacle is the East Gate 
getting in, and stated, “It’s tough to get teams cleared to come 
into San Quentin.” 
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Grads, from left: R. Butler, D. Hartley, M. Baldwin, D. Cowan 


Four Proud S.Q. Graduates 
Of G.G. Seminary Program 


Father Barber Retires 


16 Anos como 
S.Q . Capellan 
Catolico 


By WILLIAM CORDOBA 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Despues de catorce anos de 
servicio, el Padre Barber renun- 
cio a su trabajo como capellan de 
San Quintin y su ultimo dia con 
nosotros sera el 13 de Junio. El 
inicio su servicio en esta prision 
como voluntario en 1996. Antes 
de eso tambien sirvio como vol- 
untario en una prision de mujeres 
en Dublin, California, en carceles 
del condado de Los Angeles, y en 
un centro de detencion juvenil de 
la misma ciudad. 


MORE RELIGION 
ON PAGE 14 
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Father Barber 

empleados, el ha oficiado funer- 
ales, bautismos, y matrimonios. Y 
en una ocasion, estuvo dispuesto 
a darle sus dias de vacaciones a 


16 Years as 
S.Q. Catholic 
Chaplain 

After 14 years of service, Father 
Barber’s tenure in San Quentin 
ended June 13. He came to S.Q. 
as a volunteer in 1996, after serv- 
ing in the same capacity at Dub- 
lin’s women’s prison, Los Ange- 
les County Jail, and Los Angeles 
County Juvenile Facilities. 

Father Barber was appointed 
as San Quentin’s Catholic chap- 
lain by Archbishop William C. 
Levada of San Francisco, and 
hired by Warden Jean Woodford 
in 2002. Since then his door and 


By KENNETH R. BRYDON 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The San Quentin’s Garden 
Chapel was filled with shouts and 
applause for graduates: Mark A. 
Baldwin, Robert L. Butler, Da- 
vid Cowan and Darrell C. Hart- 
ley. On the evening of June 10, 
the four were being honored for 
over two years of study and hard 
work to become the first incar- 
cerated individuals to receive 
Golden Gate Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary’s Contextualized 
Leadership Development (CLD) 
Diploma. 

In addition to the San Quentin 
graduates, paroled San Quentin 
students Billy Green and Jesse 
Reed also finished their studies 
outside and had received their 
diplomas with many other stu- 
dents. To students enrolling at 
San Quentin, the seminary has 
agreed to allow them to finish the 
diploma studies without charge. 
On a more somber note, Vernis 
Brown’s family was given his 
diploma posthumously. He died 
earlier this year. 

“It’s about being in the things 
of God,” said Baldwin of his di- 
ploma. Golden Gate has issued 
CLD diplomas for more than 25 
years; more than 800 students 
are currently enrolled in studies 
to receive this widely recognized 
certificate of Christian leader- 
ship. 

“There were two purposes of 
bringing this program here to 
San Quentin,” said Pastor Mor- 
ris A. Curry, Ph.D. “One was to 
provide sound doctrine, and the 
second was to prepare these men 
for parole.” After volunteering 
for over 20 years, Pastor Curry 
became a San Quentin chaplain 
in 2006. 

With the support of retired 
Golden Gate professor Jerry 
Stubblefield Ph.D., Curry pro- 
posed making San Quentin an 
off-campus study program. “I’ve 
known Jerry Stubblefield for 30 
years, and he introduced me to 
Dr. Michael Martin,” Curry said 
in the interview. With all of the 
major difficulties worked out by 
2007, the program began to run. 

Butler said one of the reasons 
he entered the program was “to 
see if I had the discipline and 
skill to go to the next program. 
I eventually want to go on to 
receive a bachelor’s degree, and 
even a Master of Divinity.” 


Hartley said he will use his 
training “to build a Jehovah 
Rapha Temple for the global in- 
carcerated and war-torn individ- 
uals who truly seek to remain in 
God’s presence.” 

Cowan said the class which 
impacted him the most was “the 
Ethics Class with Chris Foreman. 
Mostly I’m interested in looking 
at things from a broader perspec- 
tive, and this class challenged me 
to do that.” 

The ceremony included the tra- 
ditional possession of faculty in 
academic regalia to the music of 
Pomp and Circumstance. 

Golden Gate President Dr. Jeff 
P. Iorg commented, “I think this 
is one of the most significant mo- 
ments of Golden Gate Seminary. 
These four graduates were held 
to an identical standard as all 
other of the individuals enrolled 
in our five other campuses.” 

Addressing the gathering, Bald- 
win said, “I thought about giving 
up. God lifted me up, helped me.” 
For over a year he has taught the 
third and final stage of the Gar- 
den Chapel’s Christian “Boot 
camp” program. 

Butler said, “Someone once 
said that the journey is always 
better than the destination...” 
This diploma will help a person 
to be a pastor, a leader of Bible 
studies, a preacher, and be a part 
of Pastoral Care,” 


CORAZON ABIERTO 

El Padre Barber fue asignado 
como capellan de San Quintin 
por el arzobispo William C. Le- 
vada de San Francisco y luego 
fue empleado por la directora 
de la prision, la senora Jeanne 
Woodford, en el 2002. Y desde 
entonces las puertas de la capilla 
catolica, y las puertas del cora- 
zon del capellan Barber perman- 
ecieron abiertas para reclusos y 
para empleados del penal de toda 
creencia religiosa. 

A pesar de tener un horario 
bastante ocupado el capellan se 
sento a conversar conmigo en el 
centro de la capilla de Nuestra 
Senora del Rosario, a las doce 
del dia de un frio martes, mien- 
tras se tomaba una calida taza de 
cafe con crema. El me hablo de 
la misa de los lunes para los con- 
denados a muerte en East Block, 
donde la congregacion es igual 
en numero a la congregacion de 
los domingos en la manana en 
la capilla de Nuestra Senora del 
Rosario. Tambien me hablo de 
las actividades de las 6:20 P.M. 
que ocurren durante la semana 
en la capilla, tales como grupos 
de oracion, estudios biblicos, re- 
uniones del grupo Justicia Res- 
taurativa (Restorative Justice), y 
mas. 

El aporte del Padre Barber a 
esta comunidad va mas alia de 
los linderos de esta prision. Por 
ejemplo, a peticion de algunos 


una oficial en caso de que ella 
necesitara tomarse unos dias fi- 
bres para recuperarse de una en- 
fermedad. 

A1 preguntarle que cual ha sido 
el momento mayor de sus anos 
de oficio en San Quintin, el me 
dijo que fue el inicio del pro- 
grama de Justicia Restaurativa 
en el ano 2005, el cual fue fruto 
de una conferencia de Obispos de 
California. De repente su rostro 
se entristecio y bajo el tono de su 
voz al recordar a Ricky Earle. 

PACIENTE DE CANCER 

Ricky Earle fue un recluso a 
quien los medicos diagnosticaron 
con cancer en el 2005, cuando es- 
taba en North Block y el Padre 
Barber vio a Ricky cerrar sus 
ojos para siempre. 

En un lugar donde parece no 
existir el perdon, al ser un guia, 
un amigo, y un confidente, el 
Padre Barber ha encontrado for- 
mas de mostrarnos el camino 
hacia la redencion. Y ahora que 
Dios lo esta mandando a servirle 
a otros en Jerusalen y en Roma, 
le agradecemos por haber com- 
partido su corazon con nosotros 
por mas de una decada, y le 
deseamos lo mejor del Cielo. 


his heart have been opened to 
inmates and staff, regardless of 
their religious beliefs. 

DEMANDING SCHEDULE 

In spite of his demanding 
schedule, Father Barber sat to 
chat with me in the center of 
Our Lady of the Rosary Catholic 
Chapel at noon on a cold Tuesday 
while he drank a hot cup of cof- 
fee with cream. 

We talked about Mondays 
Mass on Death Row, where at- 
tendance is similar in number to 
that for the San Quentin’s general 
population on Sunday mornings. 
Also, we talked about the Catho- 
lic Chapel’s evening activities 
which include prayer groups, 
Bible studies and the bimonthly 
meetings of the Restorative Jus- 
tice Workshop. 

Father Barber’s gift to this 
community goes beyond San 
Quentin’s grounds. For instance, 
at the request of staff, he makes 
himself available to officiate at 
funerals, baptisms and weddings. 
On occasion he donated his vaca- 
tion time to an employee in case 
she needed to take a few days off 
from work to recover from an ill- 
ness. 

JUSTICE PROGRAM 

Asked the highlight of his San 
Quentin service, he said, “It 
was the creation of the Restor- 
ative Justice Program in 2005 
that came about as a result of a 
California Conference of Bish- 
ops.” Then he looked sad and the 
tone of his voice dropped as he 
remembered Ricky Earle. 

Earle was diagnosed with can- 
cer when he was in North Block 
in 2005. He was transferred to 
the California Medical Facility 
in Vacaville, where he died three 
years ago. 

In a place where seems to be no 
room for forgiveness, by being a 
teacher, a confidant and a com- 
forter, Father Barber has found 
ways to show us that anyone can 
find the path to redemption. As 
God leads him to serve others in 
Jerusalem and Rome, we thank 
him for sharing 14 years of his 
fife with prisoners. 

- William Cordoba 
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Golden Gate Seminary officials pray over the new San Quentin graduates 
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Words to My Daughter 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

Richard Poma promised his 
brother that he would do every 
thing in his power to break the 
chain of crime that has fouled 
their family for years. 

He became a truly changed 
man after his young daughter 
visited him in prison in 1988. 

“Angelique was just a baby then 
and she kept trying to touch me 
through the glass,” Poma recalled. 
“She told her mother, ‘Let me talk 
to my daddy.”’ 

Little Angelique got on the 
phone and said. “Daddy, why 
can’t I touch you? Can you come 
out here so you can hold me and 
kiss me?” Visibly shaken, Poma 
stated, “Not right now Angelique, 
not right now.” 

He watched through glass as 
Angelique screamed and cried, 
“Why can’t you hold me right 
now.” 

Poma told her, “Baby your dad- 
dy’s been a bad person.” She then 
asked through tears, “Can you be 
good so we can always hold each 
other? Will you promise me that 
daddy?” Poma said, “Baby I’ll do 
my best, I’ll do my best.” 

That moment had him reeling 
with a guilt he had never experi- 
enced before. “I felt the weight of 



Poma’s daughter Angelique 

the world smashing me,” stated 
Poma. “How could I have gotten 
so messed up?” 

As his daughter grew up, some 
of her friends wanted to steal 
some treats from a refreshment 
stand. “Before we go steal,” she 
told them, “I want you all to read 
something that I was told to share 
before I thought about commit- 
ting a crime.” 

The documents were legal tran- 
scripts and police reports about 
her father’s crimes. 

To this day, the kids that read 
his transcripts have never bro- 
ken the law, he said. “I love An- 
gelique,” Poma said. “She is one 
of my heroes and I’m proud and 
honored to have her as my daugh- 
ter.” 

Angelique Poma graduated 
from college and obtained her 
law degree and works at the U.S. 
District Court of Appeals in 
Reno, Nevada. 

Poma is a five-year resident 
at San Quentin who entered the 
California Department of Cor- 
rections 30 years ago. His brother 
has since died of cancer. 

The 50-year-old Poma is 
known around San Quentin for 
his famous train whistle sounds 
and his long bushy handlebar 
moustache. 



Richard Poma and 

Homer 

Goes 

Home 

Homer McWilliams bumped 
around the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections for close to 
three decades. He received nine 
serious write-ups and survived 
cancer. Then, last month, he pa- 
roled on the day of his clean and 
sober anniversary. 

“When I first came to prison I 
was telling myself a lie about my 
crime. I was a real butthead for 
a large part of my time,” McWil- 
liams said in a conversation prior 
to his release. “Back then I wasn’t 
focused on the big picture, trans- 
forming myself in a positive light 
and getting out of prison.” 

San Quentin was a different 
place when McWilliams first ar- 
rived here in the early 80s. “it 
was a real Level IV. Respect 
wasn’t just given in those days. 
It was earned,” said McWilliams. 
“For instance, nowadays you’ve 
got men cutting in front of you 
in line in the chow hall. Twenty 
years ago that was a big no-no,” 
said McWilliams. 

A DIFFERENT PLACE 

During his early years in pris- 
on, he found himself hearing the 
same story: older lifers telling 
him they did not do their crimes. 
McWilliams knew that if he stuck 
to his own lie, in the long run he 
would end up like those old guys. 

“They were all imprisoned in 
their own minds. And I thought 
what a horrible way to live,” said 
McWilliams. ” 

The first part of McWilliams’ 
change happened around the 
death of his baby sister. “She and 
I were very close,” McWilliams 
said. “She knew as her older 
brother I loved her and I vowed 
to stop using drugs before her 
death. And I haven’t used since.” 

The second part of his change 
began when he started taking San 
Quentin’s Alcohol Anonymous 
and Narcotics Anonymous self- 
help classes. He looked inward at 
the man he wanted to be. “I like 
my N/A 12-step program because 
I had some one-on-one therapy 
that was real helpful to me. 


his fiancee Susan 
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Homer McWilliams 

“I simply didn’t want to live a 
lie. So I said this [crime] is what I 
did. I just refused to live a lie.” 

McWilliams, 52, was sen- 
tenced to 14 years and six months 
for second- degree murder. “I 
did 29 hard years in California 
Corrections, a place that’s not 
equipped to rehabilitate anyone,” 
said McWilliams. “They just 
warehouse people. I had to better 
myself.” 

McWilliams said that if he 
had been released prior to 1988 
he would have been just like the 
guys in West Block: “In and out, 
in and out.” McWilliams said, 
“It’s the lifers who should get out 
because we’ve done the work and 
we have [a low] recidivist rate. 
They won’t come back.” 

Now, for him, it is all about 
starting over right. 

“This is my fourth parole date 
and I’ll be leaving on this one,” 
McWilliams said. “I’ll be work- 
ing in a cabinet shop perfecting 
my craft. Because right now I 
want just want peace of mind.” 

- JulianGlenn Padgett 

Inmate Found Dead 

According to prison authori- 
ties, on July 12, 2010, custody 
staff found inmate Lay G-37678 
unresponsive in his bed and not 
breathing and without pulse. 
Staff immediately sounded their 
alarm and started CPR. Medical 
staff was called and responded to 
the scene. A Code 3 ambulance 
was called. Paramedics arrived 
to the scene and through attend- 
ing physicians via an outside hos- 
pital, inmate Lay was declared 
dead at 2022 hours. Inmate Lay 
was 63 years old and came to San 
Quentin on October 23, 2008. 


Losno 

Says 

Goodbye 

Rafael “Al” Losno Jr. came 
to prison during the era when 
phrases like “battle gyms and 
gladiator schools” were the norm. 
After spending almost three de- 
cades inside California’s tough- 
est penitentiaries, Losno paroled 
from San Quentin this June as a 
changed man. 

“Here I was just a kid, slammed 
with 15 years-to-life with the 
possibility of parole, and I wasn’t 
even 90 days into my 19th birth- 
day,” he said. At sentencing the 
judge recommended Losno be 
sent to the California Youth Au- 
thority (CYA), because he had 
never been in trouble before. But 
the judge warned that if (CYA) 
did not accept him, he would 
go to adult prison. It was adult 
prison. 

SUITABLE TWICE 

“That was 29 years ago. I was 
arrested June 5, 1981 and this was 
my first time being incarcerated 
on any level. I was nervous and 
curious but the honest truth is, I 
was scared,” Losno admitted. 

Over the years Losno appeared 
before the parole board 11 times 
and was found suitable twice. 

The first time, in 2009, his date 
was taken due to what he called 
a non-existent 128-counseling 
chrono. “They said I had refused 
to participate in an interview and 
later included information that I 
had only been disciplinary-free 
for eight years,” Losno said. 

He reported an in-depth inves- 
tigation proved afterwards that he 
had attended the interview and he 
had been disciplinary-free for 22 
years. “When I went before board 
commissioner Anthony Kane, he 
respected the Lawrence decision 
and my right not to discuss my 
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Rafael A Losno Jr 

crime.” When his date was re- 
versed; he felt shame and learned 
a new level of pain. “I suffered 
for my entire family. Even the 
young kids from Havens Court, 
who I’ve mentored; they cried for 
me too.” He mentored them in a 
program called R.E.A.L Choices, 
an acronym for Reaching Ex- 
panding Adolescent Lives. 

“My prison years have given 
me the ability to listen and really 
hear a kid when they’re at that be- 
ginning stage of going down the 
wrong path. I thank God for that, 
because I’ve learned from them 
and they’ve taught me a lot too.” 

At 5 -foot- 8, with Hollywood 
leading-man features, Losno is a 
mixture of quiet strength and an- 
ecdotal wisdom. He reports much 
of what he learned was while do- 
ing time in prison. 

TIME AT SOLEDAD 

“My first prison was Soledad 
Central,” which he described as 
‘Gladiator School.” 

“Back then it was a very politi- 
cal, racist and violent world,” he 
stated. 

The 51 -year- old Losno grew 
up in the San Francisco Mission 
District, where his childhood 
friends Benjamin and Peter Bratt 
filmed their movie, “La Mission.” 
Benjamin acted in the film and 
his brother, Peter, directed and 
produced it. 

- JulianGlenn Padgett 


Mourning Destruction 

By CAROLE HYMAN 
Jewish Chaplain 

“The destruction of Jerusalem came through a Kamza and a Bar 
Kamza.” (Babylonian Talmud, Gittin 55b) 

Tisha B’Av, the ninth day of the Hebrew month of Av, falls this 
year on July 20. On this day Jews mourn the destruction of the first 
and second temples. Why does the Talmud blame it on Kamza and 
Bar Kamza? 

The Talmud explains it this way: A man was giving a party. He 
had a friend, Kamza, and an enemy, Bar Kamza. He told his ser- 
vant to go find Kamza and invite him to the party. His servant 
invited Bar Kamza by mistake! Bar Kamza arrived, and the man 
said, “What are you doing here? Get out!” Bar Kamza said, “As 
long as I’m here, let me stay. I’ll pay for what I eat and drink.” The 
man said “No.” Bar Kamza offered to pay for half the party - he 
even offered to pay for the whole party! The man said “No” and 
“No.”Bar Kamza was very unhappy at the behavior of the man. But 
what upset him even more was the behavior of the others at the 
party. Why didn’t they intervene? They must agree with what the 
man did! This made Bar Kamza angry, and his revenge was to set 
in motion the chain of events which resulted in the Romans invad- 
ing Jerusalem and destroying the temple. 

How do we observe Tisha B’Av? This varies from community to 
community. The two most common rituals are fasting, and reading 
the Book of Lamentations while seated on the ground. 

Rituals are physical actions designed to facilitate an inner spiri- 
tual state. Whether we are fasting or studying, we should contem- 
plate what this tragedy teaches us about ourselves, and how our 
pride, anger and lack of compassion destroy whole worlds. 

But we should not do this without hope! Our tradition teaches 
that the messiah will be born on the Ninth of Av. 
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Push for 

Private 

Prisons 

By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

Governor Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger is upbeat on the prospect 
of the business of private pris- 
ons. And executives represent- 
ing the Corrections Corporation 
of America are definitely happy 
about the governor’s attitude. 

The relationship benefits both 
parties. It diverts public attention 
from one of the governor’s core 
frustrations, the state’s prison 
guard union. 

In his last State of the State 
speech, Schwarzenegger re- 
vealed plans to amend the Cali- 
fornia Constitution to require the 
state to spend more on universi- 
ties than on prisons. 

One avenue for slicing billions 
from the California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion budget would be to privatize 
prisons, the governor said. 

A TIGHT BOND 

However, this arrangement 
would also benefit Corrections 
Corp. of America. Based in Ten- 
nessee, the firm has built a tight 
bond with the governor’s admin- 
istration and is profiting sweetly 
from California’s prison debacle. 

In 2006 Schwarzenegger 
started busing inmates to private 
prisons after prison overcrowd- 
ing lawsuits and federal judges 
ordered the state to improve its 
inmate health and mental health 
care. 

With laws like three strikes and 
Marsy’s Law, coupled with the 
Board of Prison Term’s dismal 
record of granting parole, inmate 
populations have soared. 

On Oct. 19, 2006 Corrections 
Corp. penned its first deal: 900 
inmates at four human lockups, 
$63 per body per day, at more 
than $20 million per year. 

Since then the Corrections 
Corp. contract has been changed 
several times. California now 
holds the power to house just 
about 9,000 to 10,000 inmates in 
Corrections Corp’s facilities. The 
price will be around $72 per pris- 
oner per day. 

$13 Million Wasted 

The state Corrections Inspector 
General, David Shaw, reported 
that California wasted $13 mil- 
lion in the way it provides medi- 
cation to inmates. The Associat- 
ed Press reported that the waste 
stemmed from costly prescrip- 
tions being discarded through 
sloppy record-keeping, inmate 
transfers or release from prison. 


Going Home to See Becky 


David Marsh wrote this column 
shortly before being paroled 

By DAVID MARSH 
Former News Editor 

FORGIVENESS: I will be 
leaving this place soon, in a mat- 
ter of days, God willing. Yup, 
parole date coming up for me, 
again! Hope to make this one, on 
June 11th. 

And as a single father with 
three children, two of them mi- 
nors, who is at the tail end of a 
sentence of nine with half-time, 



I would like to believe that I am 
ready. Time to get home to my 
kids, Becky, David and Nolan. 

But I know in my heart that I 
am not yet truly ready, because I 
still have no idea what I will say 
to them, even now after all this 
time I’ve had to think about it. 

I will be seeing my little girl 
soon. Becky. Her name is Becky, 
my only daughter. A wonderful 



Thinking About the 
H-Unit Search Episode 


By R.F. GILLIAM 
Journalism Guild Writer 

On Monday morning, May 
13, approximately 700 inmates 
housed in San Quentin’s H-Unit 
were taken out of their dorms and 
escorted onto the main recreation 
yard while custody staff per- 
formed a security search. This 
was not an unusual occurrence; 
searches are a routine and nec- 
essary part of prison life. What 
made this one noteworthy was 
the way it was handled. 

REMOVE CLOTHING 

After exiting the unit, the in- 
mates were ordered to stand 
along a blacktop roadway, made 
to remove all their clothing while 
guards checked for contraband. 
Besides correctional staff, po- 
tential onlookers included other 
inmates, maintenance work- 
ers, teachers, and various prison 
employees — both male and fe- 
male — who live or work within 
the walls. 

After dressing, the inmates 
were forced to stand, sit, or walk 
the yard as intermittent rain 
showers fell. This went on most 
of the day while staff conducted 
the search of the dorms. The in- 
mates were not allowed back into 
their dorms until 1 p.m. 

Sometime during the day some 
of these inmates broke into one 
of the education classrooms. Un- 
fortunately, some of the more 
larcenously inclined among them 


burglarized an interior office 
and appropriated some card and 
board games the coach kept there. 
In so doing, they caused enough 
damage to force the closure of 
two classrooms. This decreased 
the already inadequate educa- 
tional space. 

I believe this incident might 
have been avoided by sequester- 
ing the inmates in one of the large 
dining halls, out of the rain. 

Many in the general public 
might say; “This just proves they 
need to be locked up. They de- 
serve to be treated rudely, they’re 
convicted felons. They’re just 
getting a taste or their own medi- 
cine.” 

Sure, these men committed 
crimes, that’s why they’re in 
prison. But should their punish- 
ment extend to being mistreated 
or even dehumanized? Or should 
we try to instill a measure of self- 
respect in these men? 

All of the men housed in H-Unit 
will be released sometime in the 
near future. Wouldn’t it be more 
logical to educate and edify them, 
rather than abusing them to the 
point of insult, before releasing 
them into your communities? 

I for one would rather have an 
ex- offender with a healthy sense 
of self-worth and a positive atti- 
tude living near me; not one filled 
with contempt and distrust of the 
people around him or her. 


Death Row Yard Shots Fired 


According to prison authorities, 
on June 25, 2010, staff observed 
Grade B condemned inmates 
fighting with one another on the 
Condemned Re-Integrated Mix 


GET YOUR GED! 

Enroll in the Independent 
Study Program. 
Contact: Bolema/Education. 


child who has never caused her 
dad a bit of trouble. Hard to be- 
lieve in today’s times, but I swear 
it’s the truth. 

Always and still her Daddy’s 
girl, but no longer Daddy’s little 
girl now because while Eve been 
gone, my Becky has grown up. 
She’s a truly beautiful young 
woman now. While her Daddy 
was in prison my little girl has 
grown up, turned eighteen and 
became a young adult. A very 
pretty young woman my Becky 
has become. 

WHAT I MISSED 

There have been many event- 
ful moments that were pretty 
darn important to this exception- 
al woman/child that her Daddy 
has missed. Such as her high 
school prom, her graduation, and 
her very first date, just to name 
a few. 

And all the times that she was 
down, sick, hurting or scared. Or 
she simply needed advice, the 
kind that only a father should 
give. 

But her father wasn’t there. For 
he has been here, for a very long 
time, while she has hurt alone. 
This daughter that I love with all 
that I am. My Becky. 

THE PAIN ENDURES 

I’ve been thinking very hard 
about what I will say. And it hurts 
because no matter what I say, it 
can’t be enough to erase the pain. 
Both hers and mine. 

She’s still waiting for her father 
for all of this time, and somehow 
she’s still smiling. For my Becky’s 
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beautiful eyes are looking to the 
future, and to those many special 
moments that she and I will yet 
still share together. Not focused 
on the past and the treasures that 
we have missed, and that are for- 
ever lost to us. Somehow she has 
learned to forgive me when I can- 
not even forgive myself! 

As for me, I am still feeling the 
pain as I struggle with the aware- 
ness of all that she and I have lost 
these past years. It’s called guilt 

MUCH TO LEARN. 

But still, I am aware that I 
can learn much from my Becky. 
About letting go. And about for- 
giving. And I think that maybe 
she will teach me something 
about forgiving myself, which 
has to be the first step. Then may- 
be together we can really begin 
the healing process, she and I. 

For as I have already noted, 
she is so very special. That’s my 
Becky! She is waiting, as are my 
beloved sons, David and Nolan, 
so very special in their own right. 
And, God willing, it’s time for 
me to go! 

Please, God, help me to be 
ready! 


Charge Inmates $5 per Day? 
Bill Dies in the State Senate 


Yard. Both inmates failed to 
comply with orders to get down. 
Staff utilized 40 MM launchers 
and OC Pepper Spray to quell the 
fight. An inmate-manufactured 
weapon was used during the fight 
and recovered. According to the 
Public Information Office, one 
of the inmates had active bleed- 
ing to the top of his head due to 
a laceration to his head and right 
forehead area. The other inmate 
received lacerations to the back 
of his head, both shoulders, up- 
per and lower back and redness to 
his entire chest and stomach area. 
One of the inmates was treated 
for a possible punctured lung. 


A bill that would have required 
jail and prison inmates to pay 
$5.00 dollars a day to help defray 
the costs of their incarceration 
was defeated in a state senate 
committee, Fox News Radio re- 
ported. 

Senator Tom Harmon (R), 
Huntington Beach, sponsored 
the bill which was modeled after 
a similar law already in effect 
in Massachusetts. This bill was 
one of a number introduced by 
the senator, a candidate for the 
state’s Attorney General office 
to be filled in November. An- 
other bill by senator Harmon, to 
change the state’s lethal injection 
administration procedure from 
a three- drug- cocktail to a single 
drug solution is still alive. 

Opinion — In this fiscally de- 
pressed economy it seems some 
lawmakers, especially those run- 
ning for office with limited funds 
or little or no name-recognition, 
will try almost anything to gar- 
ner attention — no matter the 
long-term consequences. 

By placing the burden of pay- 
ing for their incarceration on 
prisoners and their families, 
without providing them with the 
resources, skills, or education 


to meet that obligation, Senator 
Harmon is simply attempting 
to exploit an already subjugated 
class of people who possess little 
or no political rights or advocacy. 

Without guaranteeing prison- 
ers and ex-prisoners job-training 
and employment, both during 
their incarceration and after their 
release, measures such as this 
would simply be another artificial 
obstacle to the restoration of civil 
equality for former inmates and 
their loved ones. A more sensible 
approach would be to mandate 
and fund education, rehabilita- 
tion, and vocational training dur- 
ing incarceration, then guarantee 
job and housing placement upon 
an inmate’s release. This would 
go much farther in ensuring pub- 
lic safety than the current policy 
of locking prisoners up for long 
periods of time, at exorbitant 
costs, then releasing them into 
the community no better or in 
many cases worse off than when 
they went in. -R. F. Gilliam 
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OPINION 

One Neighborhood ... 

Two Paths , Two Lives 
... Why the Difference 
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Michael R. Harris and Judge Thelton Henderson 


By MICHAEL R. HARRIS 
Editor-in-Chief 

My position with San Quentin 
News as Editor-in-Chief affords 
me the opportunity to meet and 
interview people from all walks 
of life, from the imprisoned to 
the free and notable alike. As a 
reporter my role is that of observ- 
er - an uninvolved representative 
of the readers. 

But one recent interview was 
different. I became a part of the 
story from the start. While doing 
research for the Judge Henderson 
story I came across information 
that was both disturbing and in- 
spiring. What I found pertains to 
his life, to our community and to 
many revealing reflections about 
myself. I learned that this power- 
ful judge, this human rights fight- 
er that I would be meeting for the 
first time, was my homeboy in 
every sense of the word. 

SAME CITY BLOCKS 

Even though we were separated 
by three decades, we were raised 
on the same city blocks in South 
Central Los Angeles near the city 
of Watts and attended the same 
high school, Thomas Jefferson. 

As I approached Judge Hender- 
son after the June 3 ceremony at 
the new Central Health Services 
Building I softly hummed our 
old school fight song, “So Hard 
to Be a Demo.” Judge Henderson 
looked at me with a big smile and 


It is often said that one can tell 
what a person or a society cares 
most about by looking at what 
they spend their money on. If 
that is true then it is absolutely 
clear that Californians are more 
concerned with locking up and 
punishing their citizens than ed- 
ucating their children. California 
spends billions of dollars on its 
prison system even as education 
is increasingly shortchanged. 

The principal candidates run- 
ning for governor of California 
have chosen to run campaigns 
based on fear and ignorance 
as opposed to knowledge and 
courage. They want to continue 
spending money to incarcerate 
the non-violent criminals that 
make up 60 percent of the prison 
population while closing schools 
and withholding funds from 
kindergarten through college at 
an alarming rate. Anybody with 
a working knowledge of math- 
ematics understands this simple 
principle: never can you spend 
the same dollar twice. 

And if candidates for govern- 
ing our state take the position 


together we finished the tune and 
shook hands. We launched into 
memories that connected us both 
to our old neighborhood or, in 
Judge Henderson’s words, “our 
old stomping grounds.” It turned 
out that not only did we both 
come from the same neighbor- 
hood, but also both our families 
had migrated from Louisiana to 
California. I said that this was 
crazy, this was unbelievable. 
Judge Henderson responded in 
kind and added, “This is a small 
world.” 

A DIFFERENT ROUTE 

Henderson’s visit to San Quen- 
tin sparked continuous thought 
and pressing questions for me. 
What if more people from my 
community had taken the same 
route that the Judge Henderson 
took, instead of the route myself 
and so many others chose? What 
would justice look like in our na- 
tion’s urban communities? 

As a sidelight, even though his 
name was not listed on the com- 
memorative program for the event, 
it was Judge Henderson who gave 
birth to the process that created 
the building. I would think at the 
appropriate time, when it comes 
to naming the building, that 
Thelton Henderson, now age 76, 
should be the only candidate. It 
is only right. Go Demos. . .’’from 
the bottom up.” 


that the prisons and criminal 
justice system should remain as 
status quo, then it stands to rea- 
son that California’s children are 
being taken out of the game. 

The San Quentin News wants 
to flush out these pressing ques- 
tions in the next several issues 
leading up to the election by ask- 
ing pertinent questions of the 
candidates. 

Tax-paying parents of course 
have an interest in this outcome. 
But corporate America also has a 
powerful interest. Without a pool 
of educated young people to draw 
from businesses will increasing- 
ly seek their workforce from the 
better educated other nations that 
prioritize education over exces- 
sive and mindless punishment. 

Concerned Californians with 
comments on this issue or ques- 
tions they would like us to ask 
the candidates should direct them 
to San Quentin News, Education 
Department, San Quentin State 
Prison, San Quentin, CA 94964. 

- Michael R. Harris 


After the ceremony closed 
there was a heartfelt scene as 
men from diverse backgrounds 
congregated around Judge Hen- 
derson. Each of them in turn 
expressed their regret, apologiz- 
ing for acts they had commit- 
ted against humanity and their 
respective communities. They 
spoke as they would to a father 
figure. I was among them. So the 
question returns, why were Judge 
Henderson and myself, so much 
alike in our backgrounds, on 
opposite sides in this exchange? 
Why was he the renowned lawyer 
and judge and I the convict who 
had to hire lawyers? 

Judge Henderson’s mother was 
a domestic worker, his father 
a janitor. He didn’t have many 
material things, but he did have 
an intact family. And he had a 
mother who pushed him relent- 
lessly, who said he was destined 
to be a doctor or a lawyer and 
who would not let him slack off. 
Plus he had athletics. 

At Jefferson High, despite his 
modest size, he was a star in 
basketball and football. His two 
coaches, both UC Berkeley grad- 
uates, pushed him toward their 
alma mater. Henderson said later 
that he knew Berkeley was good 
in sports but he didn’t have a clue 
that it was a great academic uni- 
versity. He found that out after he 
was hurt in a football game, had 
to quit sports and turned his at- 
tention to the classroom. 

As for me, it was my mother 
alone keeping our family going. 
She worked hard, sometimes at 
two jobs, leaving not much time 
for her children. At one point I 
wanted to go into the military. 
She was against it; she felt it 
would represent her as a failure 
as a mother. Right or wrong, that 
was her belief. She cried and I 
didn’t go. 

NO INSPIRATION 

As for my father, he left my 
mother and totally rejected me. 
He would not even hire me as an 
apprentice at his major lumber 
company. He gave me no inspir- 
ing words. The lack of acceptance 
caused frustration and confusion 
in my young growing mind. The 
absence of one parent or both, 
if nobody like a coach steps up 
to fill the void, can set a young 
mind off track for a lifetime. 

Later the pattern was repeated. 
I thought I wanted to be a clergy- 
man. My mother instructed me to 
seek counsel from our minister. 
He said, “You have to be called.” 
I thought I was being called; that 
was why I was there. Nothing 
more was said; there was no fur- 
ther instruction given while I was 
yearning to find my place in life. 


And still later, after I had 
worked my way up at a large 
electrical supply company, the 
owner fired me because he said I 
was so good that I was a “threat” 
to the other workers. After that I 
vowed that I would never depend 
on others and I drifted, wrongly, 
into the drug business. 

Judge Henderson and I grew 
up in the neighborhood called 
South Central that later, trying to 
paper over its reputation, the city 
officially “renamed” South Los 
Angeles. When Judge Henderson 
grew up, and until a court deci- 
sion in 1948, it was the only area 
in L.A. where African-Ameri- 
cans could legally own homes. 

RISING TIDE OF DRUGS 

Thirty years later, when I 
grew up, the area had turned 
much more violent. Gangs were 
formed, at first to protect local 
residents from marauding white 
groups coming in from nearby 
areas. Then, with the rising tide 
of crack and other drugs, the 
gangs became a harsh presence 
of their own. 

The area produced many great 
and talented people, from Tyra 
Banks and Kevin Costner to 
Barry White and the Williams 
sisters of tennis fame. Jefferson 
High’s roster of former students 
includes choreographer Alvin 
Ailey, diplomat and Noble Peace 
Prize winner Ralph Bunche, ac- 
tress Dorothy Dandridge and jazz 
saxophonist Dexter Gordon. 

But by the 80s and 90s the area 
had grown violent. It was a dif- 
ficult place for an unconnected 
African-American, such as my- 
self, to pick a life’s path. 

Which way to go? I went both 
directions. On the legal side 
I was a successful owner of a 
dozen businesses, landowner and 
music and theatrical producer. 
While producing “Checkmate” I 
worked with Vanessa Williams 
and Denzel Washington, giving 
him his first exposure on Broad- 
way. I co-created the gangster rap 
label Death Row Records with 
artists such as 2Pac and Snoop 
Dogg. 

But I was also on the dark side, 
becoming a major drug dealer 
and winding up in prison. In fact, 
Death Row Records was created 
while I was actually in San Quen- 
tin on Death Row’s East Block 
section, which was being used 
as overflow for The Hole. The 
six months I spent in the close 


proximity of the condemned men 
on Death Row allowed me to see 
what the end could look like for 
so many other like-minded peo- 
ple that grew up as I did. 

The lessons for me are many. It 
is still painful to accept the fact 
that I broke the promise that I 
made to myself as a young man, 
which was that I would never 
abandon my children if I was 
ever blessed to have any. There 
is no act that will ever justify me 
depriving my two daughters of a 
responsible, caring and protec- 
tive dad. Like Judge Henderson 
I had a mother who gave uncon- 
ditional love, but there the paral- 
lel ends. In many ways I paid her 
back by going against everything 
she taught me. 

So the question I ask myself 

is, what happened to me that al- 
lowed me to lie to myself, telling 
myself that it was okay to become 
a major urban drug dealer? Yeah, 
I know “the movies made me do 

it. ” That was one I used to use but 
this kind of excuse doesn’t work 
for me anymore. I know better 
now. 

OLD FASHIONED WAY 

The fact is I did not have the 
courage and the insight to do 
things the old fashioned way. 
Which consisted of hard, smart 
and legitimate work. And so I 
was struck with the law of grav- 
ity: “What goes up must come 
down.” 

There is a lie that myself and 
like-minded people tell ourselves 
when we say, “We must eat by 
any means necessary. . . If I don’t 
do this and I don’t do that, then 
my family will starve.” We must 
learn to think outside of the box- 
es that we have limited ourselves 
and our families and friends to, 
the boxes that allow our actions 
to continue to feed the cycle of 
abandonment. 

When the men gathered 
around Judge Henderson af- 
ter the ceremony, apologizing 
for what had brought them to 
San Quentin, he said, ’’It's never 
too late to change.” I certainly 
agree. I have accepted the facts 
that followed the choices that I 
made. Now I also know it’s nev- 
er too late to make a difference. 
I have found that if you look at 
things differently then they be- 
gin to transform into different 
things. 


It’s Time to Choose: 
Classrooms or Cells? 
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I ’m Out On Parole: So What Do I Do Now? 


DAVID MARSH 
Contributing Writer 

I’ve left behind the walls of the prison, having paroled 
on June 11. But I’m still fighting to reach freedom, one 
slow step at a time. 

I’m homeless for now, for the first time in my life, and 
I’m 54 years old. I’d never have imagined that there is 
such complexity to being successful at being homeless. 
But there is, and it’s a struggle to learn it. 

Until June 1 1 the folks at San Quentin cooked my meals, 
gave me a bed to sleep in, even did my laundry if I’d let 
‘em, and gave me a job on the newspaper to keep me busy 
and out of trouble. The trouble part didn’t always work out 
as most of you will remember from my Ad Seg. “AS I SEE 
IT” column in the May issue of the S.Q. News. But San 
Quentin tried and, for the most part, I did, too. 

On June 111 gave up my job as the News Editor on 
your paper. But a reporter’s blood runs thick through my 
veins and I still have some writing left to do. If God, and 
the editors of the S.Q. News are willing, I intend to carry 
on as a contributing writer reporting on a couple of issues 


that will affect a great many of you in the coming weeks, 
months and years and, for some even, days! The issues 
are parole and homelessness. 

For the past couple of nights I’ve slept, showered and 
even eaten at a homeless shelter for men. A very eye- 
opening experience, let me tell you. In so many ways, the 
types of people that one meets in prison can be found at 
the homeless shelter. Including a few folks just like me, 
recent parolees. 

I’d never really given it much thought, but it’s so very 
true that when the doors ofprison finally open up for 
you, it’s just like all those experts and their studies said 
it would be. The euphoria of freedom at last is quickly 
and thoroughly overwhelmed by an avalanche of anxiety, 
awe and yes, even fear! A sense of “Oh, Hell! What do I 
do now?” 

Ten days into my parole and I’m still asking myself that 
very same question. But I’m quite self-motivated, and my 
feeling is that I won’t be homeless for long. 

As the days and weeks pass I’ll share with you some 
insights and avenues for parolees as I find them. I’ll ask 


plenty of questions from the people at the parole office, as 
a good reporter does. And I’ll share the answers with you, 
just as honestly as I can, that you might be better able to 
prepare yourself for freedom when the time comes. 

No non-revocable parole for me? No sir! In fact, I had 
some pretty tough special conditions throw at me, includ- 
ing a crazy restriction against driving a car, although I’ve 
never had an alcohol related driving offense. How am I 
to work? 

But I will, and God willing, I’ll give them back this 
number in a short 13 months, watch and see. And as it un- 
folds I’ll share some insights on how to do that, also. Be- 
cause we can beat this parole thing, both you and I. And 
in the process, the recidivism rate, as well. 

No one said it would be easy, and certainly I never ex- 
pected that it would be. There are moments when it seems 
like it’s gonna’ be too much for me. But it ain’t. 

I dug myself a real deep hole this time, I did! And now 
I’m climbing back out, slowly but surely, one step at a 
time. And filling the hole back in as I go. I WON’T fall 
back in this one! 


Warden Duffy Tells How He 
Started the San Quentin News 


Clinton Duffy, the son of a 
San Quentin guard, grew up to 
be warden from 1940 to 1952. 
Among the humane changes he 
instituted were the end of corpo- 
ral punishment, improvement of 
food, start of vocational training, 
founding of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous and desegregation of the 
dining hall. Another of his endur- 
ing “firsts” was the founding of 
the San Quentin News. Here is 
how it happened, as described by 
Duffy in one of the several books 
he wrote. The account is passed 
along by Lt. Rudy Luna. 

By WARDEN CLINTON 
DUFFY 

One afternoon many years ago, 
when I was a boy growing up be- 
hind the walls of San Quentin, I 
sneaked up the hill behind the 
warden’s house to watch a big 
brush fire. I had been forbidden 
to go there because there were 
prisoners fighting the blaze un- 
der the nervous gaze of armed 
guards and also for the more 
practical reason that my mother 
was afraid I might burn my new 
school suit. 

Toward dusk that day, when I 
sauntered nonchalantly through 
the back-yard gate, my mother 
met me with folded arms and an 
accusing eye. 

INTO THE FIRE 

“Clinton,” she said coldly, “you 
disobeyed me and went to that 
fire.” 

“No, I didn’t, Mom,” I said. 
“That’s just a rumor you heard on 
the grapevine.” 

“Oh, it’s just a rumor, is it?” she 
mocked. “It must be a pretty hot 
one, because it’s smoking. Take a 
look at yourself, young man.” 

I took a look, and I knew I was 
sunk. My pants were on fire. 

The moral of this quick knock 
out probably escaped me at the 
time, but it was brought back 
nostalgically after I was named 
warden. Shortly after I took of- 
fice I started walking through the 
big yard alone two or three times 
a week, because I wanted to see 


for myself what was going on and 
I wanted the men to have confi- 
dence in me and to know that I 
didn’t intend to move around the 
prison trailed by three or four 
bodyguards. 

JOTTING IT DOWN 

I also got into the habit of car- 
rying pencil and paper in my 
pocket-I still do it today-and if 
some of the men had urgent per- 
sonal problems, I jotted down 
the information and handled the 
matter myself. I kept all officers, 
guards, and inmates advised of 
every change in the prison rules- 
and there were plenty-and tried 
to anticipate their questions. 

Nevertheless, the grapevine 
throbbed with weird gossip about 
my plans, and if some of the ru- 
mors weren’t actually smoking, 
they were hot enough to cause 
unrest and interfere with the nor- 
mal prison routine. I decided that 
the obvious answer, if we could 
swing it, would be a regular pris- 
on newspaper. 

Prior to the time I became war- 
den, San Quentin had been with- 
out such a paper. There was, in 
earlier years, a literary magazine 
called the San Quentin Bulletin, 
and many a prison writer first 
broke into print on its pages. 

In some ways the Bulletin was 
the personal plaything of the 
prison intellectuals, and it gave a 
number of men an outlet for eso- 
teric fiction which probably could 
not have been sold commercially. 
The publication consequently had 
a limited appeal, was expensive, 
and was finally dropped. 

THE MISSING NEWS 

Two other wardens, both base- 
ball fans, had permitted the occa- 
sional printing of a small sports 
sheet, but it didn’t have the little 
items of inside news that were al- 
most as important to the men as 
letters from home. 

What was the new parole 
policy? When would the prison 
camps open? What could be sent 
from home? What about visits 


from their loved ones? How much 
tobacco was allowed? 

These and a hundred similar 
questions were being answered 
by cellblock oracles who claimed 
to have a private line right into 
my office. Further, many old-tim- 
ers clung stubbornly to the idea 
that in prison you had to whisper 
everything, even the time of day, 
and were frankly skeptical when 
I said that as long as I was warden 
there would be no more secrets in 
San Quentin. 

WENT RIGHT AHEAD 

There were also some doubt- 
ers among the older employees, 
and when they heard about the 
proposed newspaper they said 
derisively that half the prisoners 
couldn’t read and the other half 
would fill the news column with 
coded messages for their pals on 
the outside. This was sheer twad- 
dle, of course, and I went right 
ahead with the plan. 

Toward the end of November, 
with the help of several former 
newspapermen who were doing 
time, an artist, a make-up man, 
and the inmate workers in the 
prison print shop, we were ready 
to publish. 

GREEN PAPER 

The first edition of the San 
Quentin News, hand-set and 
printed on gaudy green paper, 
was published December 10, 
1940. The paper was not exactly a 
sensation, but it was a revelation 
to the permanent tenants who 
thought they had seen everything 
in prison. Those first issues were 
tough in spots, full of slang and 
even a little bawdy at times. We 
printed poetry, quizzes, cartoons, 
short stories, gags, and news. 

The letters-to-the-editor col- 
umn, among other things, was a 
safety valve for all sorts of wacky 
stories and jokes, and we printed 
a lot of curious trivia simply be- 
cause it raised the spirit of the men. 
One of these stories, which I like 
to read to an outside audience oc- 
casionally, was called “The First 
Offender, “ - and I think is a light 
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Warden Clinton Duffy 

Sometimes 

good things can happen 
after your pants catch 
on fire 

but effective one-minute sermon 
for any free man who tends to be 
smug because he has never been 
in trouble with the police. The 
story reads as follows: 

After diligent research we have 
discovered that there is no such 
thing as a First Offender-any- 
where. The explanation is quite 
simple: 

When you were an infant in the 
crib you yelled and disturbed the 
entire household. That’s disor- 
derly conduct. 

At the age of five you stealthily 
made your way into the kitchen 
and stole some jam while your 
mother was occupied elsewhere. 
That’s petty larceny. 

As a boy of ten you played 
hooky from school to go fishing 
and wrote an excuse to the teach- 
er; signing your father’s name. 
That’s forgery. 

Reaching manhood, you mar- 
ried, and at the church you prom- 
ised to love and cherish. That’s 
perjury. 

You kept quarreling with your 
wife until you burned her up. 
That’s arson. 

After your divorce, you kept 
out of trouble until you were for- 
ty and then you married a girl of 
nineteen. Shame on you, cradle 
snatching that way. That’s kid- 
napping. 

But the pay-off comes when 
you sit out in the yard and have 
the gall to tell your bored audi- 
ence that you are here on a bum 
rap. That’s murder ! 


Assembly Bill 
To Boost 

Ex-Felon Jobs 

By MICHAEL COOKE 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Serving time in prison is sup- 
pose to cancel the debt owed for 
social indiscretion. Unfortunately, 
ex-felons do not have fair access 
to jobs or gainful employment 
after being released from incar- 
ceration. They are frequently 
barred from work primarily due 
to a felony conviction. 

California’s recidivism rate is 
the highest in the nation (71.3%). 
A major contribution to this prob- 
lem is a lack of job opportunities. 

Each month the Department 
of Corrections releases ap- 
proximately 9,500 inmates from 
California’s prisons. Nearly two- 
thirds of those freed served time 
for non-violent crimes. 

The federal Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity commission 
(EEOC) has a policy statement on 
conviction records. The commis- 
sion recognizes that “an employ- 
er’s policy or practice of exclud- 
ing individuals from employment 
on the basis of their conviction 
records has an adverse impact on 
ex-felons.” 

Assembly bill 2727 (Re-entry 
Employment Opportunity Act), 
authorized by Assemblyman 
Steven Bradford (D-51), would 
codify the EEOC policy state- 
ment into state law by preventing 
employers from denying employ- 
ment to an applicant solely based 
on a prior conviction unless 

■ There is a direct relationship 
between a criminal offense and 
the employment sought 

■ The relationship between the 
conviction and the employment 
being sought is such that grant- 
ing of employment would involve 
an unreasonable risk to property 
or to the safety and welfare of the 
general public. 

The bill aims to empower em- 
ployers to determine whether a 
prior record would have a signifi- 
cant effect on future job perfor- 
mance, while also maintaining 
public safety by perform a crimi- 
nal background check. 
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Jennifer Scaife Leaves 
S. Q. After Four Years 


Patten Graduation 
Is a Proud Moment 


By DAVID COWAN and FE- 
LIX LUCERO 
Contributing Writers 

For the past four years, Jenni- 
fer Scaife has become a fixture 
in San Quentin inmate educa- 
tion, enhancing the lives of some 
1,500 students and generating 
some $100,000 worth of donated 
textbooks. 

“I certainly have the sensation 
that the work I’ve done barely 
scratches the surface - there are 
just too many people in prison 
with too many needs for me to 
feel truly effective,” she said in 
an interview. 

“People here tell me every day 
that I make a difference, so I be- 
lieve them. But really, I think that 
one can only make a difference 
if others are open to doing things 
differently. Any differences I’ve 
made I attribute to the individu- 
als impacted by my efforts, be- 
cause that shows that they were 
doing some very important work 
themselves.” 

On June 25 Scaife bid farewell 
as the program coordinator for 
San Quentin’s Prison Univer- 
sity Project, run by the privately 
funded Oakland-based Patten 
University. 

Scaife began volunteering as 
an English instructor in 2005. 
The following year she replaced 
Nicole Lindahl, the previous 
coordinator left to work in New 
York. 

At the June 24 graduation, 
Jody Lewen noted that Jennifer 
facilitated the donation of about 
$100,000 worth of text books, 
answered about 90,000 e-mails, 
walked through the entrance 
gates about 4,000 times, spent 
about 960 evening inside the 
institution, carried in all school 
supplies including about 15,000 
notebooks, taught about 240 
people and edited hundreds of 
papers. 

“I think what drew me toward 
working inside a prison in the 
first place was a kind of trans- 
gressive curiosity: I wanted to 
go where most ordinary people 
didn’t want to go,” she said. “And 
because I’d been in a prison once 
before (in Virginia) and had such 
a positive experience there, I was 
completely unafraid of entering 
San Quentin.” 

What made you decide it was 
time to move on? 

For the last year and a half, I’ve 
been considering all the possible 
ways - in addition to working 
with the college program - that 
I could make an impact on the 
state of corrections in California. 
I’ve learned such a huge amount 
about this field in the last four 
years that I feel I can now go 
somewhere else and leverage that 
knowledge to gain more insight 
and continue making change 
happen. So I guess what I’m say- 
ing is, I’m leaving now so I can 
do more, but this time from the 
other side of the gate. 

What do you plan to do with 
yourself after you leave? 

I’ve accepted a position with 
the Reentry Council of San Fran- 
cisco. The purpose of the Reen- 
try Council is to coordinate local 


efforts to support adults exiting 
San Francisco County Jail, San 
Francisco juvenile justice out-of- 
home placements, the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation facilities, and the 
Federal Bureau of Prison facili- 
ties. 

What did you find most sur- 
prising about San Quentin? 

The old and crumbling infra- 
structure. The vast number of 
people serving life sentences. 
The unpredictable and yet mun- 
dane nature of prison life. The 
nonsensical (at least from an 
outsider’s point of view) rituals 
surrounding racism and racial 
segregation inside prison. The 
indomitable optimism of some of 
the men who live here. 

What personal stereotypes 
about the men in San Quentin 
were shattered once you got to 
know the place? 

Jonathan Simon, a professor at 
UC Berkeley who gave a lecture 
here last summer about mass in- 
carceration, has written about the 
commonly held stereotype that 
all prisoners are young, body- 
building, volatile men. Looking 
back, I think I must have bought 
into the first part of that stereo- 
type: I was astonished to realize 
how many elderly prisoners there 
are in the system. 

What will you miss most 
about your work in SQ? 

I will miss sharing in the ca- 
maraderie that springs up among 
people surviving this experience. 
There’s an intensity and quality 
of human interaction here that I 
haven’t witnessed anywhere else. 

What are your hopes for the 
future of education in CDCR? 

I hope that funding for qual- 
ity educational and vocational 
programming inside CDCR in- 
stitutions can be made a priority. 
And if that does not come to pass, 
I hope more community-based 
organizations step up to take on 
that responsibility. 

How does offering prisoners 
the opportunity to earn college 
degrees benefit society? 

REVIEW 


(It) reminds us all that people 
everywhere deserve the chance to 
grow and change. But in a more 
practical sense, people in prison 
remain connected with fam- 
ily members and loved ones on 
the outside, and transfer knowl- 
edge and motivation to others to 
become better educated. Most 
people currently in prison will 
leave one day; the more skills 
they have at the time of their re- 
lease, the more options they have 
for getting meaningful work and 
supporting themselves. 

Since spending time here, 
has your interpretation of jus- 
tice changed? 

I know scores of men here at 
San Quentin who want desper- 
ately to give back to the com- 
munities in which they caused 
harm years ago. I think that my 
ideal version of justice would 
include providing the opportu- 
nity for people in prison to give 
back meaningfully and visibly to 
the individuals or communities 
they’ve damaged 

What do you think people 
should know about San Quen- 
tin that they generally do not? 

Outsiders should know that 
there are 32 other prisons in Cali- 
fornia besides San Quentin, and 
all of them need the help and in- 
fluence of volunteer programs. I 
think people tend to flock to San 
Quentin because it’s famous and 
because it’s accessible, but the 
consequence is a concentration 
of resources here that are just as 
badly needed elsewhere. 


Continued from Page 1 

days that we are in this institu- 
tion.” 

GED valedictorian, Johnny B. 
Tarver, at 40 years old and incar- 
cerated for 20 years, appeared un- 
comfortable as he truly energized 
the audience with his educational 
experience. Tarver thanked his 
mother and daughter for support 
and gave special thanks to Jen- 
nifer Scaife “because without her 
I literally, really, would not be 
standing here today.” 

“There’s something about being 
in a cap and gown that separates 
you all and says, T am better 
than the worse thing that I have 
ever done,”’ said Sujatha Baliga 
of Restorative Justice and Vic- 
tims Offender Education Group 
(V.O.E.G.). “Because your story 
is now about transcendence, and 
you men have done that here.” 

PROUD OF HIM 

Lakisha Canada offered her 
comments to the San Quentin 
News about her husband Chris 
Canada’s graduation. 

“I’m very proud of him and to 
see him go to school, that’s great. 
He could have just sat in here and 
done nothing,” Lakisha said. “But 
he used his time in prison wisely; 
this is just the start for him.” 

Ernest Hill, a lifer, stated, “I’ve 
been incarcerated since 1989 and 
I began my time at Pelican Bay. I 
was in school there but because 
of all the lockdowns I never could 
go. But it’s different here,” Hill 
said. “Getting my GED showed 
me that we can do anything when 
we put our minds to it.” 

Efraim Suarez realized he had 
to improve his English to receive 
his GED. English being his sec- 
ond language inspired Suarez to 
show other Mexicanos that they 
can make a difference, even if 
they are sent back to Mexico. 
“Education is so powerful,” Su- 
arez said. “At first it was really 
difficult but my cell mate really 
pushed me and he is a really good 
example. Suarez’s cell mate went 
through the same process and is 


currently attending Patten Uni- 
versity. 

“My mom always told me that 
education was a way to success 
in life,” said Chris Scull, who 
held his GED proudly in his 
hands. “My plan’s now are to 
enroll in Patten University and 
obtain my AA degree.” Scull 
came to prison at the age of 16, 
he now wants to use his degree 
to continue his efforts in educat- 
ing the youth against gangs, and 
substance abuse. 

Sophie Maxwell, a member of 
the San Francisco Board of Su- 
pervisors, brought humor, tears, 
and applause from the audience 
when she gave an account of her 
personal story. She inspired the 
prisoners, their families and the 
prison staff about the importance 
of following your dream, having 
faith in yourself, being patient 
with yourself, and listening to 
your inner voice. Patten Univer- 
sity co-valedictorian Au “Paul” 
Chen delivered a very humble and 
subdued speech. Patten Univer- 
sity co-valedictorian Jeff Brooks 
enlivened the audience with his 
personal accounts of learning 
and family support that assisted 
his achievements. Brooks said, 
“I can’t tell you how many times 
I gathered with my fellow college 
students to discuss a reading or 
essay that we’re writing. The de- 
sire for education seemed to peel 
back any prejudices or stereo- 
types some men may have lead in 
their past. And, soon you could 
find inmates of various races 
discussing their classroom stud- 
ies with one another, whether in 
a cell or on the tier. This was 
pretty much unheard of in any of 
the other prisons that I’ve been 
to, and I learn as much from my 
fellow inmates, as I did from my 
teachers.” 

Scaife was presented with 
several awards and plaques for 
her dedication to public service. 
Scaife had an important role in 
the success of the Patten Univer- 
sity program over the past four 
years. 


Dancing Into San Quentin ’s Hearts 


By RAPHAEL CALIX 
Contributing Writer 

A group of teen-agers called 
‘Shining Light” sang and danced 
their way into the hearts of hun- 
dreds of San Quentin inmates in 
June. 

The group from Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania, at first appeared some- 
what apprehensive about per- 
forming in front of a large group 
of convicts. But once the show 
began, with the music thumping 
and the youngsters gracefully 
dancing in twos, threes until the 
whole stage was covered with 
their rhythmic motions. 

They performed to the lyrics 
of “Push-Push-Pull, Keep on 
Moving” and the expressions of 
‘Free from the hordes of emotions 
affecting mankind, freedom 
through Christ,” it became obvi- 


ous that this show was something 
special. 

After the singing and danc- 
ing, the stage was set up for act- 
ing with an educational delivery. 
Signs displayed key words: AD- 
DICTION, DEPRESSION, ABU- 
SIVE and PARALYSED. With 
stern expressions, the young ac- 
tors defined the powerful mean- 
ing of these words, all the while 
causing the viewers to think criti- 
cally over the impact it had over 
their lives. 

The second act brought in a kid 
named “John Paul,” a “Wonder- 
fully, Especially Made creature, 
more precious to God, more than 
the moon and the sun.” He was 
showing us how a young boy 
tries to fit in with the crowd, and 
that regardless of their rejection, 
or his imperfect flaws, he was 
no mere mortal. He could just be 


himself, just as he was created by 
the creator. 

We witnessed testimonials of 
abusive families, of the hopeless- 
ness a child must face alone in 
the world. Yet we were able to 
discern that there was a way to 
make it stop, to find that small 
portion of self-worth in our heart, 
and the freedom to live life on 
life’s terms was available through 
Christ Jesus. 

The “Shining Light” ministry 
showed us through their songs, 
that “You can make it in this 
thing called life.” With a pow- 
erful and soulful rendition they 
sang, “Get up now, get up now.” 
The entire audience stood to clap, 
swing and sing along with the 
‘Shining Light” teens. 

We knew the show would end 
and that we would have to go 
back to our hot steel cells. But 


one thing that would make our re- 
turn much easier than before was 
that into our minds and hearts a 
small seed of hope was planted 
by a group of young Lebanon 
teens. We knew with some cer- 
tainty that change is hard work. 
But, as you keep working, focus- 
ing, and leave all the baggage 
behind, work for the future, then 
the hope for living in this world 
shall be restored. 

Because the “Shining Light” 
were minors at an adult prison, 
the policy of non-contact was in 
effect. The teens and the prison- 
ers were not able to hug or shake 
hands. We were only able to 
wave. 

Associate Warden Curzon 
thanked them for a wonderful 
show, and on behalf of Warden 
Cullen he extended a standing in- 
vitation for a return performance. 



Photo: Ms. Scaife Files 
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Romeo and Juliet 
Enthrall San Quentin 
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Juliet and Romeo lie dead as Shakespeare’s great work comes to a tragic conclusion 


By ARNULFO T. GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

and FERNANDO LEMUS 
Design Editor 

Inside the walls of San Quen- 
tin State Prison, there was an 
unusual announcement over the 
intercom, “The Protestant chapel 
will be open for Shakespeare af- 
ter dinner, and all are welcomed 
to attend!” 

For the seventh year in a row, 
the Marin Shakespeare Com- 
pany and the William James 
Association have sponsored the 
production. Suraya Keating di- 
rects Shakespearean plays at San 
Quentin. 

This year 11 men, who must 
maintain their prison jobs or are 
enrolled in the prison’s educa- 
tional program, carved out time 
for rehearsal on Friday evenings, 
and Sunday morning on the yard. 
The result of their dedication and 
study was a production of Romeo 
and Juliet. 

The prison’s Protestant Chapel 
is the perfect stage for theater, 
with a seating capacity of 150- 


200. All seats were filled with 
excited prisoners and dedicated 
staff members including Laura 
Bowman, Steve Emerick, Pas- 
tor Curry, Lt. Samuel Robinson, 
Acting Warden Cullen, who thor- 
oughly enjoyed this classic love 
story and tragedy unfold flaw- 
lessly before them. 

The play positively impacted 
North Block where the prisoner/ 
actors are housed, as the men 
who participated in the play re- 
ceived pats on the back, and 
complements from their fellow 
prisoners. One prisoner said, “I 
was happy to see all the races 
come together and do something 
positive.” Prisoners who missed 
the performance were clearly 
disappointed, wanting an encore 
performance. 

Erin L. O’Connor played Ro- 
meo. He commented, “What 
strikes me about this play is how 
deep lies the extent to which one 
will go to not only proved their 
love but also to make sure that 
love stays strong.” 


Lesley Currier, who played 
Juliet, gave an inspirational anec- 
dote, “The men who participate 
in this program are courageous, 
intelligent and talented. Shake- 
speare at San Quentin gives them 
an unusual opportunity to learn 
many life skills, while exploring 
the great literary art of Williams 
Shakespeare.” 


Director Suraya Keating com- 
posed the following statement for 
the audience: “As you watch our 
performance today, I invite you 
to reflect on your own thoughts 
about love and violence, and how 
we may create together a more 
peaceful world.” 

The performance received cov- 
erage from KPIX, a local televi- 


sion station affiliated with CBS, 
and Nancy Mullane’s radio show, 
Cross Currents, which airs at 5 
p.m. weekdays on 91.7 KALW, a 
National Public Radio affiliate. 
For additional coverage go on 
line to: More Marin.com or bill@ 
MoreMarin.com , (415) 877-4270. 
line to: More Marin.com or bill@ 
MoreMarin.com , (415) 877-4270. 



Ramadan Feasting 
Is Nearly Upon Us 


Inmates Win a Throwdown 


By MICHAEL COOKE 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The month of Ramadan is fast 
approaching, which is the period 
of obligatory fasting for Muslims 
around the world. 

Ramadan is an Islamic holy 
month when Muslims may not 
eat or drink from dawn to sunset. 
Ramadan is the ninth month of 
the Islamic calendar. Because the 
Islamic calendar is lunar, Rama- 
dan falls at different times of the 
year. This year, it is anticipated 
that Ramadan will begin on Au- 
gust 11. 

Muslims celebrate Ramadan 
as the month during which the 
prophet Muhammad (peace be 
upon him) received the first of 
the revelations of the Quran, the 
holy book of Islam. 



Islam's sacred Kaaba 


Fasting during Ramadan is the 
fourth of the five pillars of Is- 
lamic faith, the primary religious 
duties of a Muslim. All Muslims 
must fast if they have reached pu- 
berty and are sound of mind. Ex- 
ceptions are made for some, such 
as the sick, the elderly, pregnant 
or nursing women, and travel- 
ers on a journey of more than 50 
miles. Those who are able, how- 
ever, must make up the missed 
fast days at a later time. A Mus- 
lim who deliberately breaks the 
fast must atone by fasting two 
continuous months or feeding 
the poor. 

Fasting begins at dawn and 
lasts until sunset. During this 
time, Muslims cannot ingest 
food or drink, smoke, or engage 
in sexual activity. The daily fast 
is broken by eating iftar (three 
dates and drinking water) fol- 
lowed by the evening prayer. At 
night, Muslims may eat, drink 
and resume other normal activi- 
ties. 

Ramadan is also a time for oth- 
er religious activities. The nights 
are often devoted to special 
prayers and to recitation from the 
Quran. Muslims are encouraged 
to read one-thirtieth of the Quran 
each day. 

Muslims fast to practice spiri- 
tual reflection, self-restraint, con- 
cern for others and obedience to 
God. 

The end of Ramadan is cel- 
ebrated by a great festival called 
id al-fitr. Id al-fitr means Feast of 
Fast-Breaking. 


By R.F. GILLIAM 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Six San Quentin inmates de- 
feated a group of professional 
writers in a “Literary Throw- 
down” competition recently. 

The event, hosted by authors 
Keith and Kent Zimmerman, in 
association with Litquake. The 
Zimmerman brothers, authors of 
more than 15 books, including 
best-selling memoirs with the 
Sex Pistols and the Hell’s Angels, 
have taught a weekly creative 
writing class at San Quentin’s H- 
Unit since 2003. 


Six authors competed with 
inmate writers in a write-off, 
which was judged by three Hol- 
lywood authors/screenwriters. 
The Litquake event is the largest 
nonprofit literary festival on the 
West Coast. 

It enlisted the likes of Alan 
Black, Jack Boulware, David 
Corbett, Joe Loya, Anne N. Ma- 
rino and Bucky Sinister. 

Judges included novelist/ 
screenwriter/director Michael 
Tolkin and Noah and Logan 
Miller. 

Regular attendees of “Find- 
ing Your Voice on the Page,” the 


Zimmerman’s writing workshop, 
consisting of 25-30 inmate au- 
thors, competed with the guests 
in a timed writing competition. 
The entries were then judged and 
the best six from each group were 
read aloud, with the winning en- 
trants announced on June 18. 

The six finalists and winners , 
inmates representing San Quen- 
tin, were Earl Banks, Tim Du- 
fore, Tim Gordon, Mark LeMelle, 
Delbert Lennox and Buckshot 
Maples. 



San Quentin’s 
winning writers 
gather with 
their Litquake 
competitors. 


Imam Returns From Mecca 


Imam Kawsar Hossain has returned to San Quen- 
tin after a nearly two-month leave of absence to the 
Middle East. 

The purpose of the Imam’s trip was to fulfill the 
Islamic religious obligation of hajj, (visiting the 
Kaaba in Mecca, Saudi Arabia), as well as other 
religious study. In actuality, the Imam performed 
the Islamic ritual of umrah, which is performed the 
same as hajj at any time other than the first several 
days of the 12th month of the Islamic calendar. 

Hajj is a religious obligation on every Muslim 
who is financially and physically able to attend at 
least once during their lifetime. 


Muslims were eager to hear about his trip and to 
benefit from the lessons he learned during his sab- 
batical. 

Imam Hossein appeared fit and well rested and he 
blessed everyone with his usual radiant smile and 
humble demeanor. He seemed enthusiastic to be 
reunited with the San Quentin Muslim community 
and has stated he would relate his experiences over 
the next several weeks to the congregation. 

The San Quentin general population is invited to 
attend Jumah prayer services on Friday to hear the 
Imam speak. - Michael Cooke 
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P oliticians in California are 
the highest paid legislators 
in the world. 


R eports from the national 
vital Statistics state that 
accidents are the leading cause 
of death for persons 20-34 
years old. Homicide is the next 
leading cause. 

I nternet Users in the United 
States top 180,000,000 in 
2009. 

S t. John’s wort is used 
as an antidepressant, 
antispasmodic, astringent, 
sensitive, anti-viral, and 
relieves pain. 

O besity is determined by 
Body Mass Index (BMI). 
A BMI of 30.0 or more are 
considered obese. 

N ails were first used in 
construction by the 
Sumerians in c.3300 BC. 

Y ellow Jackets are quite 
aggressive and can both 
bite and sting. 

A utism is a neurobiological 
disorder that affects 
physical, social, and language 
skills. 

R iboflavin releases the 
energies from carbo- 
hydrates, fats and proteins, 
maintaining integrity of red 
blood cells. 

D iet and exercise can 

extend your life by several 
years. 


Last Issue’s 
Sudoku Solution 
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MEMORIES 
OF FREEDOM 

By DAVID MARSH 

Will these walls that now 
surround me 

Be my future, then my end 
These cold steel bars before 
me 

Are my truth, I can ’t pre- 
tend 

Are my memories of free- 
dom 

Just a taste, forbidden fruit 
Are my visions for the 
future 

Out of reach, perhaps quite 
moot 

Will this gate that does not 
open 

Keep my spirits trapped 
within 

Do you keep me here in 
prison 

As my punishment for sin 
Just perhaps Tin not the 
person 

You locked up so long ago 
If you took the time to know 
me 

It is possible you ’d know 

SHINING LIGHT 

By RAPHAEL CALIX 

Awsome and Wonderfull 
Voices lifting us up 
Inspiring in your delivery 
Of the Spirit of God 
Innocence of the soul 
On your faces shining 
With a joyful exuberance 
Singing/Acting/Dancing 
Here present with us all 
Inside the San Quentin 
Is the mighty presence 
Of the Lord 




By DANIEL TREVINO 
Journalism Guild Writer 


Tobacco has been used by American Indians for millennia. It 
is used as an offering to Mother Earth. Burned as a prayer to the 
Great Spirit and used for healing, tobacco is sprinkled upon the 
ground as an offering of thanks. It is burned as a prayer, either 
rolled in cigarettes or smoked in the Sacred Pipe, Peoples Pipe or 
Personal Pipe. 

It is spread as an offering upon the Sacred Fireplace as an offer- 
^ ing to the Spirit World. 

In essence tobacco is and will always be an integral part of 
American Indian worship and ceremony. Tobacco ties have been 
I used a sacred prayer for centuries (one inch squares of cloth in 
which tobacco is placed as a prayer), which are then used as an 
offering in the Sweat Lodge, Sacred Fireplace or hung on trees, 
or other sacred objects. Tobacco has been protected for use by 
American Indians, by the passage of State and Federal laws and is 
a respected part of American Indian ceremony. And though laws 
have been passed prohibiting the use of tobacco in certain areas, 
its use in American Indian Ceremony has been protected. 

Not only in the Sweat Lodge, but also for use in the making 
I I of tobacco ties and as a burnt offering either in a Sacred Pipe or 
rolled in cigarettes. American Indians enjoy a Nation to Nation 
status with the American government allowing American Indian 
rights and ceremonies to be protected. Ameri can Indian sover- 
eignty has been respected for centuries, first by the British, then 
the American Government to this day. 


THE CORDOBA 
RIGHTS 


Look Who 
Made It: 


By WILLIAM CORDOBA 

You are being placed above 
the rest 

You have the right to smile, 
to wink at me, to blow me 
kisses, and to remain silent; 
any words you whisper, can 
and will be used against 
you in a court of love. 

You have the right to be 
represented in said court by 
a man who loves you. 

If there is no such man in 
your life right now, however, 
I will appoint myself to 
represent you, accuse you, 
judge you, and sentence 
you to perpetual happiness, 
for your kindness, for your 
loving heart, and for your 
uncommon beauty. 

You will be given a fair 
chance to testify on your 
own behalf, and when you 
do, you must expose your 
heart, your whole heart 
and pour out nothing but 
your heart. 

My judgment is final. If 
convicted, which is almost 
a certainty, you will remain, 
forever, standing on a ped- 
estal, built like a pyramid 
of hearts, for all the world 
to see. 

You will be anointed with 
sweet smelling oils, extract- 
ed from the most beautiful 
red Colombian roses; you 
will be covered with kisses 
from my lips, while you 
hold a picture of me close 
to your heart so that every- 
one will see us as a symbol 
of romance. 


By JOY C. RICHARDSON 
Contributing Writer 

I had the pleasure of getting 
to know a little about Flozelle 
Woodmore. She served 20 years 
of a life sentence for killing her 
abusive partner. After 10 parole 
hearings, at six of which she was 
found suitable, she was finally re- 
leased in August 2007. 

Flozelle now works with A 
New Way of Life Reentry Proj- 
ect in Watts and spends her 
spare time with her daughter and 
granddaughters. Flozelle was 
there when her youngest grand- 
child was born. 

Here are her comments in a re- 
cent interview: 

What have you been doing 
since you got out? 

I have been working to improve 
the education of the loved ones of 
the incarcerated in hopes they 
can and will assist their loved 
ones serving life sentences to re- 
ceive parole grants and release as 
they should have years ago. 

Was finding work difficult? 

Not for me, due to the support 
of Susan Burton, Founder and 
Executive Director of A New 
Way of Life Reentry Project. 

How is the world different 
for you now that you are back 
on the streets? 

Many people I knew and loved 
have passed away, including my 
mother and oldest brother. 

What was the most difficult 
thing to adjust to when you 
were first released? 

Facing my son’s situation (he 
got a life sentence as I was being 
released). Then I learned his case 
lacked the evidence to uphold the 
conviction. 

What goals have you achieved 
since you got out? 

I have achieved some of my 
goals - obtain work, get my own 
place, get a car (I have two), and 
help my family with things that 
would make life a little easier for 
them. 

What goal do you most look 
forward to accomplishing? 
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Flozelle Woodmore 

Getting my son a fair trial and/ 
or getting him out. Also getting 
approval to go see him. He has 
not seen me since he was nine 
years old; he is now 26. 

I’m sure your goals and your 
dreams have changed a lot 
since you got out, what goals to 
you have in mind now? 

I have quite a few, one being 
to see the faces of families and 
friends as they see their loved 
ones be released, all due to the 
work they did to make it happen. 

What sort of things do you en- 
joy doing in your spare time? 

My spare time is scarce; how- 
ever, I try to spend time with my 
grandchildren and my daughter. 

Flozelle recently received a 
Soros Justice Fellowship award 
for her work with A New Way of 
Life in Watts. 

Would you elaborate on what 
the Soros Fellowship is about? 

The Soros Fellowship is shar- 
ing with families oflifers my ex- 
periences of incarceration, and 
the steps that I took to free my- 
self, in hopes it can be utilized 
to free their loved ones who are 
well over due for receiving a re- 
lease date. 

Mike Foss Appointed 
A.W, General Population 

Warden Vincent Cullen (A) has 
accounced that Mike Voss will 
assume the position of Associ- 
ate Warden, General Population 
Division, until the return of K. J. 
Williams. 

Cullen said, "I want to express 
my sincerest appreciation for all 
the hard work and dedication Mr. 
Foss demonstrated during his 
time as Facility Captain of North 
Block. In his new role he will 
continue to be an asset to San 
Quentin State Prison and CDCR 
’’Please join me in welcom- 
ing him to his new assignment,, 
thanking him for his continued 
dedication to the Department 
and wishing him well.’’ 


Sudoku 


By TROY A. ASHMUS 
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Those Mighty Mallards Can Bust the Speed Limit 



By DAVID MARSH 
Cosntributing Writer 

Mallard ducks are the usually 
affable, sometimes feisty little 
fowl who waddle around the pris- 
on competing for food (and PIA 
bread) among the much more ag- 
gressive seagulls and quite larger 
Canada geese. Just how much do 
we know about these feathered 
fellows, whose plumage changes 
from drab, or at least ordinary, to 
splendid with the changing of the 
seasons, seemingly right before 
our very eyes? 

Mallards are the ancestors of 
most domestic ducks and were 
among the first to be domesti- 
cated for food some 4,500 years 
ago. They are thought to be the 
56 most abundant and wide-rang- 
ing of ducks on our planet, and 


are found throughout 
Europe, most of Asia 
and all of North Amer- 
ica, and on occasion 
even into South Amer- 
ica. The home virtu- 
ally anywhere shallow 
freshwater occurs. 

The Mallard is by 
nature a migratory bird 
but changing global 
weather patterns and increased 
warming seem to be affecting the 
birds’ willingness to stay in one 
place throughout the year. They 
are primarily omnivores and eat 
plant food, insects, mollusks, 
crustaceans and, of course, PIA 
bread. 

Prior to the annual molting sea- 
son when they shed their feathers, 
both male and female mallards 
are brownish in color and at 


times can be quite difficult to tell 
apart. The males, though, have 
a yellowish beak and reddish 
breast while the females have a 
dark brown beak. The wing tip- 
feathers of both sexes have a dis- 
tinctive purple -blue color visible 
on the ducks’ sides, much more 
so while in flight. 

For the breeding season, males 
take on vibrant coloring with a 
bright green head, white neck- 
band, chestnut colored chest and 
gray body. Female mallards are 
brownish all over with streaks of 
darker brown, white and black in 
their feathers. 


Back in the Day 

Selected Stories From Back Issues 
Of The San Quentin News 


HISTORICAL PERSPEC- 
TIVE -As of Jan. 31, 1980, 98.2 
percent of prison escapees for 
the years 1945 through 1978 have 
been apprehended. The rate for 
women escapees for those same 
years was 96.6 percent. 

JUNE 13, 1980 - Ranch in- 
mate Fred Bunker, 33, from San 
Bernardino County, received a 
deep cut on his forearm during 
an altercation last Sunday. Bun- 
ker claimed he injured his arm 
during a fall, but an investigation 
revealed that he had an alterca- 
tion with two other inmates. 

JUNE 20, 1980 - A Marin 
County superior court judge has 
ordered San Quentin officials to 
reinstate a reporter for the San 
Quentin News. Reporter Robert 
Scott had been fired for writing 
an article on unsanitary condi- 


tions in the prison mess hall that 
had upset Warden George Sum- 
ner. Scott was represented by the 
Prison Faw Office. 

JUNE 20, 1980 - A prisoner 
only 21 days from his parole 

was stabbed four times on the 
lower yard. Russell Salinas, 34, 
is in good condition at the prison 
hospital after the attack by sev- 
eral Mexican-American convicts. 
All 392 Mexican-American in- 
mates on San Quentin’s mainline 
were locked down pending inves- 
tigation. 

JUNE 20, 1980 - A warning 
shot was fired on the lower yard 
when a con resisted attempts to 
search him and was wrestled to 
the ground by several officers. 

JULY 4, 1980 - A prisoner 
who escaped from his job June 21 


Journalism Guild 
Is Seeking Writers 

The Journalism Guild of San Quentin is always searching for a 
few good writers, who would like to improve their writing skills 
with a goal of seeing their articles published in the San Quentin 
News. 

The Guild, now in its second year at S.Q, offers skilled instruc- 
tion in news and feature writing styles. Three former journalists 
with a combined 101 years of experience are on hand each week 
to mentor aspiring writers and work with the newspaper staff. 

Arnulfo Garcia is assisted by Secretary Luke Padgett and Trea- 
surer Michael Harris. They are constantly seeking ways to add to 
the skills and experience of Guild members. 

Current plans are for a slate of guest speakers drawn from the 
field of Bay Area journalists and professionals. Readers of the San 
Quentin News are also encouraged to send stories and opinions. 
All stories submitted to the Guild will be forwarded to the San 
Quentin News for consideration. 

The Guild meets in the education module Friday mornings from 
8 to 9:30 a.m. Interested writers-to-be are encouraged to attend by 
contacting Garcia or Padgett via the education clerk so that your 
name can be placed on the Friday movement sheet. 

The goal of the guild is to educate the community as well as the 
public about the current events that are of interest to the prison 
population and could potentially impact their lives. 

The guild is also embarking upon a project to create an anthol- 
ogy of inmates’ stories. Submissions of 30 pages or less are now 
being accepted. Send Submissions to: 

Education Dept. / Journalism Guild / S.Q. News 


at the S.Q. Hobby Shop, which is 
just outside the front gate, was re- 
captured in Lovelock, Nevada 
Thursday night. Donald Frank 
Bonita, 44, came to S.Q. in Aug 
1978 from Santa Cruz County. 

JULY 4, 1980 - A warning 
shot fired Friday on the upper 
yard stopped an inmate who ran 
from an officer to avoid a search. 
The search turned up nothing. 

JULY 4, 1980 A distur- 
bance involving eight cons 

broke out on death row Saturday 
night. The cons - protesting con- 
ditions on the row - wrecked TVs, 
burned mattresses and sheets and 
destroyed a typewriter. 



LEE COUNTY, SOUTH 
CAROLINA - Former Lee 
County sheriff E. J. Melvin faces 
possible federal and state drug 
charges which allege that he sold 
drugs from his police vehicle. 
Melvin is accused of extorting 
money from drug dealers and 
tipping them off. 


MEXICO - Mexican authori- 
ties are extraditing drug sus- 
pects to the United States for 
prosecution on a pace in 2010 
that will exceed last year’s record 
of 117. 


SACRAMENTO - The Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol has ar- 
rested one of its own on a variety 
of drug and weapons charges. 
Ruben Salgado, 37, a 12-year 
veteran of the dept., was charged 
with six felony counts, including 
possession and transportation of 
a controlled substance and pos- 
session of a weapon during the 
commission of a felony. 


While the male is the slightly 
larger of the two, mallards tend 
to grow to about two to three 
pounds in weight, and are 20” 
to 26” long. In the wild, their 
lifespan is generally five to ten 
years. 

Mallards can cross breed with 
63 other species, opening up their 
own species to the possibility of 
decline due to hybridization. 

They are also monogamous by 
nature, though the males leave 
the females once the incubation 
period is well underway, once 
again joining up with a flock of 
other males. Nature ensures that 
the prone-to-wandering males 
stay at the nest for at least part 
of the incubation period as the 
males lose their flight features 
for a short time. But once their 
feathers are replaced, the males 
are off to join others of their sex 
while the female is left to nurture 
the eggs. 

These ducks nest on dry ground, 
although not always near water. 
The eggs usually number five to 
ten or more, are laid over a two- 


week period and hatch in about 
a month. The chicks within the 
shells manage to communicate 
by using a series of clicks, thus al- 
lowing them to synchronize their 
hatchings within about a two- 
hour period. The babies, called 
hatchlings, are able to leave the 
nest, swim and begin eating in- 
sects almost immediately. 

The mallards are highly social, 
and save for the breeding season 
when they pair up, they form 
large flocks called ‘sords.’ Once 
paired for breeding, it is gener- 
ally the female who leads as the 
two walk about. 

Contrary to popular belief, 
only the female makes the quack- 
ing sound associated with ducks. 
The male makes a hissing or 
whistling noise to communicate. 

Mallards in flight can exceed 
68 mph and have been observed 
as high as 28,000 feet up, or, the 
equivalent of the summit of Mt. 
Everest. 


We Want 
To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News welcomes 
and encourages inmates, free 
staff, custody staff, volunteers and 
people and entities outside of the 
institution to submit articles for this 
publication. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Please limit your submitted articles 

to no more than 350 words. 

• Articles may be edited for content 

and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium to 

file grievances, use the prison 
appeals process. However, we do 
encourage submitting stories and/ 
or articles which are newsworthy 
and encompass issues that 
will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive lan- 
guage in your submissions. 

Art work is welcomed (i.e. Poems, 
songs, cartoons, drawings). 

• Letters to the editor should be short 

and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No Street address required) 


San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

http://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 

Visitors/SanQuentinNews/ 

SQ-San_Quentin_News.html 

The opinions expressed herein 
do not necessarily reflect those of 
the Administration, or the inmate 
population, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint ar- 
ticles appearing in the San Quentin 
News provided credit is given the 
author and this publication, except 
for articles reprinted herein from 
other publications. 
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DEATH ROW 

‘We’re No Different 
Than the Main Line’ 


Editor’s Note: In June a group 
from the San Quentin News in- 
terviewed six inmates on San 
Quentins Condemned Row, bet- 
ter known as Death Row. This is 
the second article on the results 
of that interview. For the inter- 
view the condemned inmates 
were locked in a steel enclosure 
that doubles as the Death Row 
Catholic Chapel. Conducting 
the interview from the walkway 
outside the enclosure were news- 
paper staffers Michael R. Harris, 
JulianGlenn Padgett, Arnulfo 
Garcia and David Marsh, plus 
adviser John C. Eagan. 

One question posed: What 
would you like to tell the general 
public about being here? 

Samuel L. Capers, on the Row 
for four years, said, “We are no 
different from other captives on 
the Main Line. Media only talks 
about the cases involving chil- 
dren and women. Not everybody 
falls into that category on the 


Row. We are human beings and 
not animals.” 

Steven Catlin, on Death Row 
for 20-plus years, commented, 
Tt is no picnic.” 

Dexter Williams, who arrived 
there in 1996, said, “If you can 
get beyond the politics and the 
drama of the media, 80 percent 
of the people here aren’t who you 
think they are.” 

Bob Williams, who arrived 14 
years ago at age 20, said, “I have 
somehow managed to turn this 
place into my own personal mon- 
astery of sorts. I consider myself 
to have grown up here, become a 
man here, and truly found myself 
here, and I have found God in a 
deeply personal, mystical, and 
very profound way here ... I have 
somehow managed to become a 
better person than I was when I 
got arrested at age 18.” 

See Death on Page J 


Annenberg Foundation 
Impressed by San Quentin 


JULIANGLENN PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

MICHAEL R. HARRIS 
Editor-in-Chief 

ARNULFO T. GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

Charles Annenberg Weingar- 
ten of the celebrated Annenberg 
Foundation visited San Quentin 
and was moved to say he was 
pleasantly surprised to find so 
many inmates who have linked 
their own rehabilitation to self- 
help programs and education. 

The afternoon sun was shin- 
ning on July 1 when Weingarten, 
the creator of Explorer.org, was 
escorted down to the education 
department by Public Informa- 
tion Officer Lt. Sam Robinson. 
Walking with Lt. Robinson also 
was a small group of foundation 
associates, Tom Pollack of Ex- 
plorer.org, and Ben Fuller and 
Lili Polastri from Link TV. Also 
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Charles Annenberg Weingarten 

present were some familiar faces 
of San Quentin: Jody Lewen of 
Patten University Project and 
documentary filmmaker Tamara 
Perkins. 

The Annenberg Foundation 
was endowed in 1989 with $1.2 
billion by Charles’s grandfather, 


the late Walter H. Annenberg, 
former U.S. ambassador and 
president of Triangle Publica- 
tions. Triangle included nation- 
wide TV and radio stations, Sev- 
enteen magazine, and TV Guide. 
The ambassador also founded 
the Annenberg Schools of Com- 
munication at both the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1958 and the 
University of Southern Califor- 
nia in 1971. Also, in 1983 the 
Washington Program in Commu- 
nication Policy was established. 

Once Charles Weingarten’s 
group arrived at San Quentin, 
they were led to the media room 
inside the education building 
where they were shown TV trail- 
ers, Public Service Announce- 
ments and movie shorts. All of 
these were produced, directed, 
shot and edited by inmates in 
the media department. Troy Wil- 

See Weingarten ’s on Page 4 


R.E.A.L Choices Group 
Making an Impact 
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Some of the Education staff members who spearhead Robert E. Burton School 

The Unsung Heroes of Education 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writers 

A group of 26 at-risk boys who 
turned their lives around, thanks 
to counselors and San Quentin in- 
mates, graduated in June from a 
program called R.E.A.L. (Reach- 
ing Expanding Adolescent Lives) 
Choices. 

The Oakland youngsters, aged 
13 to 17, were “making a differ- 
ence, one choice at a time,” ac- 
cording to Vernell Crittendon Jr., 
a retired San Quentin Lieutenant 
and former Public Information 
Officer for the prison. 

“We believe in education... edu- 
cation is really going to open up 
your dreams to becoming a real- 
ity,” Crittendon added. 

R.E.A.L. Choices began in 
2001. The concept was adopted 
by convicts at San Quentin State 


By DAVID MARSH 
Contributing Writer 

Parole is in transition. The 
folks in Sacramento would be the 
first ones to tell you this in case 
you didn’t read it in the news- 
papers. My parole agent(s) have 
been quick to point this out to me. 
But you’ll experience the confu- 
sion firsthand with your first visit 
or two to the local parole office. 


Prison with a desire to serve the 
local community’s problem of 
rising youth violence. 

The program provides work- 
shops on effective communica- 
tion, sexually transmitted diseas- 
es, drug awareness/prevention 
and gang awareness. 

Laura Moran, chief service of- 
ficer at Oakland Unified School 
District, attended the gradua- 
tion. Moran’s association with 
R.E.A.L. Choices began last 
year with a desire to find innova- 
tive methods in the development 
of community leadership, and 
youth- orientated programs that 
avert the policy of criminaliza- 
tion of youthful behavior. 

Vincent Cullen, San Quentin 
Acting Warden, told the gradu- 
ates, “If you do come to state 
prison, you’re not guaranteed to 
come to San Quentin. There are 


Me, I paroled on June 11 and I’m 
currently working with my third 
agent. Yes, three in two months! I 
haven’t moved or changed my ad- 
dress once. I’m still in the same 
place. And No. 3 tells me not to 
get too comfortable because I’ll 
quite soon be meeting No. 4. 
Honest! Now that’s a sure recipe 
for confusion. 

When you hit the streets upon 
paroling, a job will be primary 


In the background of numer- 
ous San Quentin inmate success 
stories is the Robert E. Burton 
School of Education. Follow- 


on your radar, just as it was and 
still is for me. What you’re going 
to need are both an official state 
identification card or driver’s li- 
cense, and a Social Security card. 
Can’t get a job without ‘em. 

No longer can an employer hire 
you with just a printout from the 
Social Security office as in years 
past. Now you must have the ac- 

See Life on Page 6 


ing last month’s graduation cer- 
emony, master of ceremonies 
and Vice Principal Frank Kellum 
discussed his belief in education, 
transcendence and human devel- 
opment. 

“I was drawn here to San 
Quentin because a lot of my stu- 
dents were coming here not just 
as inmates,” Kellum said, “Some 
of my ex-students were also com- 
ing in here as staff.” 

After graduating from Balboa 
High School in San Francisco he 
went onto obtain an AA degree 
at City College of San Francisco. 
Later Kellum turned his thirst 
for knowledge into two Master’s 
degrees, one in education and the 


other in Ethnic studies in a multi- 
ethnic society. 

Kellum began his teaching ca- 
reer 40 years ago in private and 
public schools in and around the 
Oakland and San Francisco area. 
In the 90’s he became an instruc- 
tor at San Quentin. 

In his first year at this facility 
Kellum taught both of the pre- 
release classes, where he stressed 
to his students the potency of vi- 
sualization. 

However, it was after he read 
the book “Creative Visualization” 
in the 80’s by Shakti Gawain that 
Kellum decided to teach his new 
class a thing or two on visualiza- 

See Unsung on Page 4 


See Seeking on Page 4 

Parole’s Ups and Downs 
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The Impact of Doing Time 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 
JUAN HAINES 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Part 2 of 2 

Prisoners who struggle with 
their emotions and behavior cre- 
ate obscure as well as camouflag- 
ing personas. They risk alien- 
ation from others and are subject 
to chronic emotional flatness and 
debilitating social interaction 
finding that they have created a 
permanent and unbridgeable dis- 
tance between themselves and 
other people. 

These are some of the conclu- 
sions of Craig Haney, a professor 
at University of California, Santa 
Cruz, and an renowned expert on 
the effects of incarceration. Some 
of Haney’s other findings: 


Some prisoners find safety in 
social invisibility by becoming as 
inconspicuous and unobtrusively 
disconnected from others as pos- 
sible. In extreme cases, especial- 
ly when combined with prisoner 
apathy and loss of the capacity 
to initiate behavior on one’s own, 
the pattern closely resembles that 
of clinical depression. Long-term 
prisoners are particularly vulner- 
able to this form of psychological 
adaptation. 

In addition to obeying the for- 
mal rules of the institution, there 
are also informal rules and norms 
that are part of the unwritten in- 
stitutional and prisoner culture 
code that must be followed. 

In many institutions, the lack 
of meaningful programs has 
deprived most inmates of pro- 
social or positive activities in 


which to engage while incarcer- 
ated. Prisoners are denied basic 
privacy rights and lose control 
over mundane aspects of their 
existence that most citizens take 
for granted. 

They are housed in extremely 
cramped spaces (a 60 square 
foot cell is roughly the size of 
a king-sized bed), have little or 
no control over who they share 
that space with and the intimate 
contact it requires. Some feel 
they are treated like infants, and 
the degraded conditions under 
which they live are a repeated 
reminder of a compromised so- 
cial status and stigmatized social 
role as prisoners. A diminished 
sense of self-worth and personal 
value may result. For some pris- 
oners, incarceration is so stark 
and psychologically painful that 
it represents a form of traumatic 
stress severe enough to produce 
post-traumatic stress reactions 
once released. 

The fact that a high percentage 
of persons presently incarcerated 
have experienced childhood trau- 
ma means, among other things, 
that the harsh punitive and un- 
caring nature of prison life may 
represent a kind of “re -traumati- 
zation” experience for many. 

Mental illness and develop- 
mental disability represent the 
largest number of disabilities 
among prisoners. Upwards of 20 
percent of the current prisoner 
population nationally suffers 
from either some sort of signifi- 
cant mental or psychological dis- 
order or developmental disability, 
Haney says, yet both groups are 
too often left to their own devic- 
es to somehow survive in prison 
and leave without having had any 
of their unique needs addressed. 

Supermax facilities are where 
prisoners are kept under condi- 
tions of unprecedented levels of 
social deprivation for long pe- 
riods of time. This kind of con- 
finement creates its own set of 
psychological pressures that, in 
some instances, disable prisoners 
for re -integration into the outside 
world. 

Haney’s basic propositions: 
prisons have become difficult 
places to adjust and survive over 
the last several decades; adap- 
tation to prisons exact psycho- 
logical costs to prisoners; some 
prisoners are more vulnerable to 
the ill effects of imprisonment 
than others; the psychological 
cost and ill effects of imprison- 
ment can severely impede post- 
prison adjustment; and multiple 
things should be done, in and out 
of prison, to minimize these im- 
pediments. 

The abandonment of rehabilita- 
tion, Haney believes, has resulted 
in an erosion of modestly protec- 
tive norms against cruelty toward 
prisoners. 


Pot Vote 
Goes on 
The Ballot 

By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Californians will vote in No- 
vember on whether to legalize 
marijuana, and there is clear dis- 
agreement on potential impacts 
of Proposition 19. 

A new study by the state’s Leg- 
islative Analyst’s Office found 
legalizing marijuana could give 
a revenue boost to local govern- 
ments, but estimating how much 
is difficult because of many un- 
known factors. 

MANY UNCERTAINTIES 

The report concludes that con- 
flicts between federal and state 
laws, how cities and counties will 
tax and regulate pot, and the po- 
tential for more drug abusers will 
affect how much money would 
come from legalizing marijuana. 

“We do try to stress that there 
are a lot of uncertainties,” said 
Paul Golaszewski, who prepared 
the study. “At the same time, 
we’re trying to be helpful to vot- 
ers. If this did occur, here’s what 
you might expect.” 

The report analyzing Proposi- 
tion 19 was published July 20 as 
part of the voter guide issued by 
the Secretary of State’s Office. 

Proposition 19 supporters say 
legalization would be a windfall 
for local and state treasuries, but 
critics argue crime and abuse 
would increase. They also ques- 
tion if there would be any posi- 
tive economic effects. 

The report says the ballot ini- 
tiative could result in savings of 
several tens of millions of dol- 
lars annually to local and state 
governments by reducing the 


By COLE BIENEK 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The religious program at San 
Quentin has expanded its borders 
to include a small but dedicated 
group of Wicca practitioners. 
The group, or “coven” as they are 
known, meets Saturday morn- 
ings in the old MAC office in the 
chapel plaza. 

Two Britons revived Wicca. 
Gerald Gardner, in Septem- 
ber 1939, after having heard the 
word during an initiatory service. 
Gardner, “The father of modern 
Wicca,” founded one of the two 
main streams of the religion, 
known as “Gardnerian” Wicca. 
Alex Sanders developed the sec- 
ond denomination, termed “Alex- 
andrian,” in the 1960’s. 

Certain practices and beliefs 
are commonly held among all 
Wicca practitioners. Of primary 
import is the code of ethics en- 
titled the “Wiccan Rede.” The 
origins of the code are somewhat 
in question, but adherence is re- 
quired by nearly all Wicca sects. 
Taken in its simplified form, the 
Wiccan Rede simply states, “As 
ye harm none, do what ye will.” 


Veterans Affairs 

In honor of Veterans Day, 
the Condemned Keepers 
motorcycle club, in associa- 
tion with the S.Q. Veterans 
Group is proud to present 
the 3rd Annual Run to the 
Pen, tentatively scheduled 
for September 11, 2010. 

number of pot offenders in state 
prisons and county jails. It also 
says it would reduce the amount 
of money spent prosecuting mar- 
ijuana-related offenses. 

However, any monetary sav- 
ings would likely be used on 
other prosecutions, or retaining 
offenders who would have been 
released early because of over- 
crowding. 

Proposition 19 would allow 
those 21 and older to possess up 
to one ounce of pot. Residents 
could also grow their own crop 
in gardens measuring 25 square 
feet. 

PUBL;IC USE BANNED 

User would be banned from 
public use or smoking it while 
minors are present. It would make 
it illegal to possess pot on school 
property or drive while under its 
influence. 

The report says local govern- 
ments would decide whether to 
permit and tax sales. Research- 
ers also concluded the price of 
marijuana would likely decrease 
if the plant is made legal, making 
it difficult to know how much of 
a boon to expect. 

The report concluded, howev- 
er, that if a commercial pot indus- 
try is developed, the state would 
eventually collect hundreds of 
millions of dollars in additional 
cash. 


Wiccans recognize and empha- 
size gender polarity, as seen in 
their “Sabbat” (Sabbath) rituals 
that focus upon the relationship 
between the Wiccan Goddess 
and God. Basic Wicca cosmolo- 
gy closely relates to the beliefs of 
animism, where all natural things 
are believed to have a spirit. Wic- 
cans hold ceremonies for the four 
main seasonal cycles: Summer 
and Winter Solstices, and the 
Fall and Spring Equinoxes. Other 
practices include rites to honor 
the lunar cycles, and initiatory 
rituals marking adherents’ levels 
of development, usually denoted 
by ranks or degrees. 

Another belief common to 
Wiccans is the Law of Threefold 
Return. Similar to the principle 
of Karma, Wiccans hold that 
whatever they do will return 
three times. 

Modern Wiccans are found on 
every continent, with the high- 
est percentages located in North 
America and Europe. 

For more information on Wic- 
can practice, or to sign up to at- 
tend services, contact Jimmy 
Snider in 2N-24. 


S. Q. Inmate Murder 
The First Since 1997 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

MICHAEL R. HARRIS 
Editor-in-Chief 

Edward John Schaefer, a 44- 
year-old Novato resident and se- 
rial drunk driver, was stabbed 
and killed inside San Quentin’s 
reception center, the first killing 
of an inmate by another in San 
Quentin in 13 years. 

Schaefer was stabbed in the 
neck and chest in a prison fight 
at approximately 10:35 a.m. on 
July 16, three days after arriving 
here. He was pronounced dead 
at Marin General Hospital that 
evening. 

24 YEARS TO LIFE 

On July 13 Judge Terrence Bo- 
ren of Marin County Superior 
Court sentenced Schaefer to 24 
years to life for second degree 
murder and gross vehicular man- 
slaughter of Melody Osheroff, a 
nine-year-old Novato girl in May 
2009. He was also found guilty 
of severely wounding the young 
girl’s father, Aaron Osheroff. 

As Melody and her father trav- 
eled through a crosswalk on San 
Marin Drive at San Carlos Way 
in Novato, Schaefer hit them 
both while speeding on his mo- 
torcycle between a car that had 
stopped for the young family 
and another parked vehicle. The 
family members were hit at more 
than 60 miles per hour, said pros- 
ecutor Geoff Iida. 

Over the years Schaefer had 
amassed eight previous convic- 
tions for driving a vehicle while 
under the influence of alcohol. In 
California an 0.08 percent blood 
alcohol level constitutes drunk 
driving. Schaefer’s blood alcohol 
level was reported by authorities 
to be 0.16, twice the legal limit of 
0.08 percent. 

San Quentin inmate Frank 
Souza of San Jose, 31, is sus- 
pected of stabbing Schaefer with 
a weapon crafted from bed parts. 
These facts are currently under 
investigation, according to Lt. 
Sam Robinson, San Quentin’s 
Public Information Officer. 


Prison authorities said the 
weapon utilized is one known as 
a “bone crusher,” a prison-manu- 
factured metal spear bigger than 
an average prison weapon. Terry 
Thornton, a spokeswoman for the 
state prisons department, said, 
“They’re meant to do a great deal 
of damage.” 

Suspect Souza was convicted 
in Santa Clara County Superior 
Court of murder in the first de- 
gree for the strangling and beat- 
ing to death of John Carl Riggins, 
59, a homeless man. Riggins died 
in an alley near Lincoln Avenue 
in San Jose in August of 2007. 
Authorities said Souza and Rig- 
gins had gotten into an alterca- 
tion after Souza stole a mountain 
bike from Riggins. 

Lt. Robinson said Souza ar- 
rived at San Quentin in January 
2010 to begin his sentence of 60 
years to life. Souza had been in 
prison on three prior occasions 
for grand theft, receiving stolen 
property and threatening a pros- 
ecution witness with force and 
violence. 

‘WE FORGIVE THEM’ 

Schaefer, no neophyte to the 
Department of Corrections, had 
served a four-year state prison 
sentence for corporal injury to 
a spouse. He also served county 
jail time of six months or less in 
Marin County Jail for prior DUI 
convictions. 

“They got their wish, but we 
forgive them,” said Lesley Bo- 
nilla, Schaefer’s sister. “We are 
Christians and we forgive every- 
one involved in this.” 

Prior to Schaefer’s death, San 
Quentin’s last fatal prison killing 
of an inmate by another inmate 
was in 1997, officials said. The 
victim of that killing was Jimmy 
Palma. He was murdered by 
members of his own gang after 
being found guilty of killing a 
mother, her two children and two 
other innocent people in a gang 
strike in Los Angeles. 


New Addition to the Roster 
Of Faiths at San Quentin 
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CDCR in the Dark on Operations 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

JUAN HAINES 
Journalism Guild Writer 

California Department of Corrections and Rehabili- 
tation (CDCR) fails to track, maintain and use data that 
would allow effective monitoring and management of its 
operations, even though expenditures increased by 32 
percent to $10 billion over the last three years. 

This is one of several surprising facts unearthed by the 
Joint Legislative Audit Committee in an audit requested 
by State Auditor Elaine M. Howie. Other findings: 

•Custody staff costs included $431 million in overtime 
during fiscal year 2007-08. 

•The Three Strikes law accounted for nearly 25 per- 
cent of the prisoner population, costing the State 
$19.2 billion for the additional time these prisoners 
will serve. 

CAN’T TRACK CLASSES VS. RECIDIVISM 

•A total of $208 million was spent on academic and 
vocational programs, but due to inadequate tracking, 
CDCR is unable to determine the programs’ success. 
• CDCR is unable to quantify the number of inmates 
who complete programs or demonstrate improvement 
in reading scores. CDCR cannot track the relation- 
ship between recidivism rates and enrollment in its 
education programs. 

•CDCR cannot determine how long inmates are on 
waiting lists for programming, whether they parole 


before assigned to programs, whether they are prop- 
erly assigned or how long they are in programs. 

Asked why CDCR does not maintain individual pris- 
oner data, superintendent of the Office of Correctional 
Education Glenn Brooking said there is not sufficient 
computerized infrastructure among the institutions. 

The auditors attempted to determine how many teach- 
ers, instructors and custody staff is necessary for prisoner 
participation in educational, vocational and other rehabil- 
itation programs, but was informed that CDCR does not 
have a staffing plan based on educational and vocational 
prisoner needs. CDCR conceded that even if it had a staff- 
ing plan based on prisoner needs, it would be unable to 
fill teacher and instructor vacancies due to a lack of class- 
room space and the current budget crisis. 

This failure to track this data prevents CDCR from 
determining whether it is in compliance with laws that 
require literacy programs to be available to at least 60 per- 
cent of eligible prisoners. 

To address these shortcomings, CDCR indicated that a 
new data tracking system should be available by 2011. 

CDCR officials said they were planning to develop a 
budget change proposal to address this issue, but efforts 
were delayed due to the need to make at least $250 million 
in reductions to educational, vocational and other reha- 
bilitation programs. 

The chief deputy secretary, Elizabeth Siggins, said that 
after determining the most effective and efficient way to 
implement these reductions, CDCR plans to continue pur- 
suing a comprehensive budget proposal to link long-term 


staffing packages to prisoner need, evidence-based prin- 
ciples and available space. 

However, because CDCR does not sufficiently track 
prisoner data, any staffing plan must be composed with- 
out data indicating what resources are needed. CDCR re- 
ported that in February 2009, 68,000 of 133,000 inmates 
tested scored below ninth-grade reading level. Yet CDCR 
cannot ensure that the prisoners enrolled in literacy pro- 
grams are the ones in need of such programs. 

According to the Audit Report, CDCR’s policy regard- 
ing education programs is outdated and does not align 
with state laws regarding prisoner literacy. 

FAILURE TO UPDATE ITS POLICIES 

Because of CDCR’s failure to update its policies regard- 
ing adult education programs since 1993, staff may not be 
clear on the relevant requirements that should be met. 

RECOMMENDATIONS by Elaine Howie: 

1. To ensure addressing program needs of prisoners in 
the most cost-effective manners, CDCR should develop 
a staffing plan that allocates teacher and instructor posi- 
tions at each institution based on the program needs of its 
prisoners. 

2. To ensure whether compliance with state law and 
measurement of the efficacy of its programs in reducing 
recidivism is met, CDCR should track, maintain and use 
historical program assignment and waiting list data by 
prisoners. 

3. To ensure staff is aware of relevant requirements re- 
lated to prisoner literacy, CDCR should continue its ef- 
forts to update its adult education program policies. 


53,000 More Prison Beds 
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It’s a challenge to keep North Block clean 

North Block Inmates 
Trying to Stay Clean 


By MICHEAL COOKE 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Despite California’s budget 
crisis, the state is taking steps 
to improve its prison and parole 
system. 

Three new facilities are under 
construction aimed at relieving 
overcrowding. 

The driving forces are AB 900 
(2007) and AB 552 (2010). Also 
impacting prison conditions is a 
federal court order. 

‘CONCRETE PROGRESS’ 

AB 900, the Public Safety and 
Offender Rehabilitation Services 
Act of 2007, is a multi-phase, 
multi-billion-dollar prison con- 
struction bill that was passed to 
add an additional 53,000 prison 
beds to the overcrowded, budget- 
busting prison system. 

The Sentencing and Justice Re- 
form Advocacy (SJRA) newslet- 
ter, “Advocate,” reported in June 
that the California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion (CDCR) has “made concrete 
progress in its effort to implement 
new construction and renovation 
projects.” 

AB 900 authorizes $7.7 billion 
($7.3 in bonds and $350 million 
from the state’s general fund) to 
fund the state prison and local jail 
beds to relieve severe overcrowd- 
ing, improve medical conditions 


A judge has ordered the release 
of Gregory Taylor, a man serving 
25 years to life under California’s 
three- strikes law. 

Taylor, homeless in 1997, was 
caught attempting to pry open 
the doors to the soup kitchen at 
a downtown Los Angeles church; 
he told police that he was hungry. 
In 1984 and 1985, while addicted 
to crack cocaine and heroin, Mr. 


and relieve the threat of federal 
court intervention. 

In June the state’s Public Works 
Board (PWB) approved proceed- 
ing with three infill projects — the 
California Health Care Facility, 
the Dewitt Nelson Correctional 
Facility in Stockton, and the 
Estrella Correctional Facility in 
Paso Robles. 

Action to date includes: 

June 15: CDCR broke ground 
on a 64-bed intermediate care 
mental health facility at Califor- 
nia Medical Facility in Vacaville. 
The project will provide new 
construction, including housing, 
treatment, support, and adminis- 
trative services for state inmates 
at an estimateed cost of $33.7 
million, 

June 16: The California Pooled 
Money Investment Board ap- 
proved three loans totaling ap- 
proximately $63.4 million to 
fund preliminary plans and par- 
tial working drawings for the 
California Health Care Facil- 
ity (Stockton), the Dewitt Nelson 
Correctional Facility (Stockton), 
and the Estrella Correctional Fa- 
cility (Paso Robles). 

The California Health Care 
Facility Stockton is the first AB 
900 design-build project. The 
proposed medical center will 
provide 1,722 beds for minimum- 
security to maximum-security 
state inmates with acute and 
chronic medical and mental 


Taylor carried out two robberies 
to support his habits. No weap- 
ons were used and there were no 
injuries. Judge Peter Espinoza or- 
dered Mr. Taylor’s release, saying 
that the three-strikes law often 
brings sentences that are “dispro- 
portionate” and frequently results 
in “unanticipated consequences.” 

Fourteen inmates have been 
resentenced since law students 


health conditions. The estimated 
cost is $900.4 million. Construc- 
tion is expected to be completed 
by Spring 2013. 

LEVEL II FACILITY 

The Dewitt Nelson Correc- 
tional Facility is a $188.3 mil- 
lion project proposed to deliver a 
684-bed Level II state prison for 
adult males. The project will have 
1,133 beds and require significant 
infrastructure improvement, in- 
cluding housing, healthcare ser- 
vices, programming, visitation 
and support services space. 

The Estrella Correctional Fa- 
cility project will be converted 
to create a 630-bed state prison 
for Level II adult males. The re- 
developed facility will provide 
inmate housing, programming, 
healthcare and support services 
for an estimated $111.4 million. 
Construction is scheduled for 
completion by January 2013. 

The California Institution for 
Women (CIW) project will create 
a 45 -bed acute/intermediate men- 
tal health care facility at CIW in 
Chino, including housing, treat- 
ment, support and administrative 
services at the existing women’s 
state prison. The project is sched- 
uled for completion by the end of 
2011 — the second AB 900 proj- 
ect. 

CDCR prison healthcare is cur- 
rently in federal receivership. 


of the Three Strikes Project at 
Stanford Law School began re- 
viewing cases in 2007. Cases are 
chosen from letters sent by in- 
mates, or from names presented 
by Los Angeles District Attorney 
Steve Cooley. According to the 
national defense advocacy group, 
the Sentencing Project, 24 states 
have laws similar to California’s 
three- strikes. 


By WILLIAM CORDOBA 
Journalism Guild Writer 

North Block’s cleanliness 
needs the cooperation of its in- 
mate population and staff alike. 
Last month, the Men’s Advisory 
Counsel (Mac) handed out a flyer 
asking for everyone’s cooperation 
in upgrading this housing unit’s 
cleanliness. The flyer pointed out 
specifics that, if put in practice, 
will result in having a cleaner 
and healthier living environment 
for all. 

Although cleaning materials 
are in short supply, North Block 
porters’ performance is above av- 
erage, most residents agree. They 
sweep and mop all tiers twice on 
Second and Third Watch. Trash- 
cans are located on the front and 
back of each tier, workers collect 
trash regularly and keep water 
fountains clean. Also, they mop 
and disinfect showering areas 
three times, seven days a week, 
between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. As of 


mid- July, the first tier is free of 
trash and the floor shines. 

A few of the 800 inmates spit 
on the walls and throw trash over 
the tiers. Basic sanitation and 
disease prevention requires that 
to stop. 

On the other hand, the solution 
to the other part of the problem is 
out of North Block’s occupants’ 
reach: The upper and lower cat- 
walks, especially above the of- 
ficers’ station, are covered with 
dust, trash and bird droppings, 
and all windows are dusty. 

In upcoming weeks, the Vo- 
cational Janitorial Services in- 
structor is scheduled to conduct 
inspections of North Block. Fol- 
lowing the inspections, she said, 
recommendations will be made, 
if necessary, to bring this housing 
unit within compliance of clean- 
liness expectations. 


Judge Orders Three-Striker Freed 
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Advocate Aims to Change 3 Strikes 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

JULIAN GLENN PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

Barbara Brooks’s son Jeff 
is imprisoned for life because 
of non-violent crimes, and she 
works tirelessly to change the 
controversial Three Strikes sen- 
tencing guidelines. 

“Even though my son is in pris- 
on, Jeff is the first of our family 

Seeking a 
Free Life 

Continued from Page 1 

31 other prisons out there and 
they don’t necessarily think and 
program the way we do here.” 

Lt. Sam Robinson, San Quen- 
tin’s Public Information Officer 
and a graduate of Haven’s Court 
Junior High School, praised the 
graduating students. He told 
the graduates, “I see a group of 
young men here who through dif- 
ficulties and the challenges of the 
neighborhoods and the environ- 
ment that you’re in, that you guys 
are transcending that.” 

R.E.A.L Choices has the sup- 
port of volunteer Steve Fajardo, 
a Lieutenant for Oakland School 
District Police. Fajardo said, “I 


Continued from Page 1 

liams a five-year resident of San 
Quentin hosted the screening. 
Williams, whose Dharma name is 
“Kogen,” is the Video Production 
Assistant of San Quentin Media. 
Weingarten was impressed. After 
watching several pieces Wein- 
garten said, “I like this. Some of 
this is better than the stuff we 
produce. Can I see more?” 

The media project’s film 
screening included “Repentance” 
and“Q.U.A.K.E. (Quentin United 
for Aid Kindness and Empathy) 
for Haiti Relief” and “Brilliance 
Behind Bars the Rap-u-mentary” 
directed by Marvin Andrews, 
also a graduate of the Discov- 
ery Channel Film School at San 
Quentin. When asked about his 
film Andrews said, “It displays a 
variety of talents that these men 
possess here at San Quentin in 
spite of their life obstacles. . . also 
what it’s not, is the typical depic- 
tion of incarcerated men.” 

LOST HIS BROTHER 

Once the mini-film festival 
was complete, they were led to a 
different classroom full of await- 
ing inmates, volunteers and staff 
supporters. Inmates began dis- 
cussing what the self-help pro- 
grams and the educational oppor- 
tunities meant to them. Kogen 
said he felt forced into a lifestyle 
with gangs at age thirteen. Later 
in life at the age of 27 he lost his 
oldest brother. 

While he was in county jail 
Kogen realized that the death and 
painful loss of his brother made 
him feel helpless, yet it also led 
him to a state of deep introspec- 


to graduate from college, and I 
am so proud of him,” she said. 

Barbara Brooks is the pub- 
lisher of the newsletter Sentenc- 
ing and Justice Reform Advocacy 
(SJRA). She attended her son’s 
graduation from Patten Universi- 
ty at San Quentin on June 24. He 
was valedictorian of his class. 

“I started the Advocate in 1996, 
when my son was given a life 
sentence for a non-violent crime,” 


can see that the [convicts and 
youth] are learning from each 
other. I know that the students 
are bring back the knowledge 
to the schools and the streets of 
Oakland.” 

Luis, a 15 -year-old, found out 
about R.E.A.L. Choices at his 


tion. He also realized the pain 
that he had caused to so many 
others”. 

Others in the room began to 
speak. “I sold a lot of dope to a lot 
of people and you need to know 
that,” said Michael Harris. “Be- 
cause when you do a lot to people 
you must do a lot for people.” Jody 
Lewen of Patten University Proj- 
ect and a staunch supporter of the 
education and self-help programs 
said, “This is the only prison that 
has a film school, the newspaper, 
the programs. This place is sort 
of an incubator.” 

MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

David Cowan, an eight-year 
resident at San Quentin, said, 
‘What I get out of all the pro- 
grams as a whole is a sense that 
I’m being prepared for society, by 
participating in programs like; 
Patten University and the San 
Quentin T.R.U.S.T. (Teaching 
Responsibility Utilizing Socio- 
logical Training), and the Victim 
Offender Education Group.” 

Daniel Trevino SAid, “I’ve 
learned through my writing that 
what you write can make a differ- 
ence in young people’s lives.” 

As dialogue continued more 
and more people expressed their 
inner thoughts, tables pushed to- 
gether and the gathering took on 
the feeling of a round-table event. 
David Monroe said, “I’ve been 
incarcerated since I was 15 years 
old. My brother was killed and I 
stopped going to school. I real- 
ized that I had to change things 
and school helped me.” 

Darnel Hill, a lifer who has 
been incarcerated since 1991 and 
became a resident of San Quen- 


Brooks said. She also wanted to 
inform the public about Three 
Strikes law. Brooks began her 
paper on a shoestring budget and 
when she was in a corner of the 
world, all by herself. 

“At first I did it for the love 
of my son,” said Brooks. “But I 
quickly learned that there were 
many others sentenced under the 
Three Strikes law for non-violent 
crimes.” 


school, but had to apply twice 
before he was accepted. When he 
made the commitment to change 
his life path, R.E.A.L. Choices 
administrators recognized his 
seriousness and made space for 
him in the program. 


tin in 1997, said. “The question is 
what is the value of education? I 
ended up coming to prison with 
my father. As a little kid, I grew 
up watching my mother get beat 
by men. It was a dysfunctional 
environment.” 

Hill’s statement prompted a re- 
sponse from Weingarten: “This 
is the theme that men in prison 
don’t have fathers. This is the 
same sentiment that is shared 
by some of the war veterans and 
amputees I’m working with on a 
film project.” 

“I mentor SQUIRE kids every 
Saturday,” inmate Michael Tyler 
said. “My best moment was see- 
ing my mother’s face when I got 
my diploma. Patten has given 
me different tools I can use. Still, 
finding myself in prison is very 
hard. I was a kid still trying to 
learn to be a man.” 

Arnulfo Garcia reflected on his 
prison time: “My last stretch in 
prison I was strung out the whole 
time. Later I fled to Mexico and 
I had my daughter. It was the 
first time I ever thought about 
changing my life. I just didn’t 
want to be the kind of father who 
was strung out on drugs with a 
beautiful daughter.” Lili Polastri 
of Link TV and a member of the 
Weingarten party, said, “I’m just 
surprised at the fact that I didn’t 
realize how unique San Quentin 
really is. I thought there was a 
certain amount of rehabilitation 
being done and there isn’t. This 
is my first time visiting a prison 
and you men are so different from 
what people talk about. Is it re- 
ally possible to help people from 
here?” Lt. Robinson commented: 


After further study of the 
Three Strikes law, Brooks said 
she discovered it was originally 
designed for violent felons only. 
“Then came the politics which in- 
cluded any felony,” said Brooks. 

For further information, visit 
www.SJRAl.com or write PO 
Box 71, Olivehurst, CA 95961. 


Tito, 17 years old and a two- 
year veteran and graduate of 
R.E.A.L. Choices, remarked, 
‘Gang life and drugs are not the 
way, [you] can’t live your life like 
that. My life was changed by the 
men I met here.” 


‘The S.Q.U.I.R.E.S. (San Quen- 
tin Utilization Inmate Resources 
Experiences and Studies) pro- 
gram has a success rate of 70 per- 
cent through a series of sessions.” 
That’s just one example. 

SEVERAL GROUPS 

The foundation’s name is syn- 
onymous with social justice, self- 
empowerment, higher education 
and global reform. Moreover, as 
a world- traveling envoy for so- 
cial change, Charles Weingarten 
has funded several human rights 
organizations such as the Res- 
cue Foundation in India and the 
B’Tselem’s Shooting Back Pro- 
gram in Israel. India’s Rescue 
Foundation supports the rescu- 
ing of women from the grips of 
human trafficking while Israel’s 
Shooting Program provides tools 
to record mistreatment for vic- 
tims of human rights violations 
in the Gaza Strip and the West 
Bank. “My job is to try to facili- 
tate help and champion worthy 
causes,” Weingarten said. 

“Share What You Know” and 
‘Never Stop Learning,” are among 
his Explorer’s group’s founding 
principles. “I didn’t come [to 
San Quentin] with a plan,” We- 
ingarten said. But then he added, 
‘What is it that you can do for 
me? I’ve always been fascinated 
with things that have been mis- 
understood. I think there might 
be opportunity here to dispel the 
myths about prison culture.” 

After the discussion Weingar- 
ten was given a tour of the gen- 
eral population facility and as he 
turned to leave he said, “I would 
like to come back.” 


Unsung 
Heroes of 
Education 

Continued from Page 1 

tion. One day during classes Kel- 
lum asked his students to visual- 
ize Gawain the author, coming to 
San Quentin to give a lecture to 
the men. 

“It was like mind blowing to 
my students. They were sur- 
prised when she sent her senior 
assistant to teach my class,” Kel- 
lum said. “They demonstrated to 
themselves and to each other the 
power and force of positive men- 
tal visualization.” 

Her assistant also also came in 
and taught a workshop that was 
beneficial to the inmates. Kellum 
stated his job is to help and not 
just in here. 

“If I can help on the outside 
with contacts I make it a point 
to have contacts like that assist 
those in here,” he said 

Kellum noted that education is 
the key to human development 
and that direct experience and in- 
direct experience are the keys to 
the problems we face in society 

“This institution is about posi- 
tive change. That is why we are in 
a structured environment,” said 
Kellum. “And our education de- 
partment is a very important fac- 
tor in the rehabilitation process of 
human development.” 

And as Vice Principal of Rob- 
ert E. Burton’s Adult School of 
Education, Kellum stays focused 
on the goals of sharpening the 
minds of the men instead of tear- 
ing them down. 

“I have compassion for people 
and with the incarcerated popu- 
lation I know what kind of envi- 
ronment and educational system 
they are coming from,” said Kel- 
lum. “Once they are incarcerated 
they are separated from the out- 
side influences. Therefore they 
can focus on their education.” 

As Vice Principal for five years 
Kelllum said his position is the 
first line supervisor with the 
teachers, inmates, office techni- 
cians and teaching assistants. 

“And having been here for 20 
years in the educational system, 
my responsibility is about human 
development, the staff, the in- 
mates and myself,” Kellum said. 
“The graduation is an achieve- 
ment of accomplishment. It’s a 
milestone of a person’s life.” - 
Michael R. Harris, JulianGlenn 
Padgett and Arnulfo T. Garcia. 
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Weingarten with Kogen 


Weingarten ’s Visit to San Quentin 
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Vernell Crittendon with SQ R.E.A.L. Choices Counselors 
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Valdivia 
Freed 
From S.Q. 

By PAUL JORDAN 
Contributing Writer 

After three decades of incar- 
ceration Noel Valdivia Sr. left 
San Quentin a free man on July 8. 
I met Noey on a beautiful spring 
day in 2002 as we were running 
laps on the track. After I passed 
him for the third or fourth time 
I said, “It never gets easier, does 
it?” 

Since then I worked with him 
in the Sheet Metal Shop, par- 
ticipating in numerous groups 
such as Trust, Impact and col- 
lege classes. I played baseball 
with him several seasons, and we 
lived as “next door” neighbors 
for several years. His odyssey of 
incarceration began as a teenager 
on the hard streets of Stockton, 
where he fell in with a rough 
crowd and began experimenting 
with drugs and alcohol. That led 
to a murder. 

Noey admitted what he did, 
signed the dotted line for guilty 
and went to prison for 25 years to 
life. 

One thing about Noey that any- 
one who knows him will tell you, 
he was a fierce litigator. He spent 
much of his free time in the Law 
Library fighting for his freedom. 
The Parole Board never found 
Noey suitable for release, always 
concluding that he would pose 
“an unreasonable risk of danger 
to society” if released. Noey ap- 
pealed these findings and ulti- 
mately had the 9th Circuit Court 
of Appeals order his release with 
no parole. 

The beauty of Noey as a person 
and litigator is that he helped oth- 
ers with their appeals. There is a 
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Noel Valdivia 


long list of people he got out. He 
never said “no” when asked for 
help. There were guys at his door 
all day and everyday asking for 
legal help. Another thing about 
Noey is that he had this ridicu- 
lously inappropriate optimism. 
Living next door to him I would 
be laying there late at night and 
hear him laughing, all the time. 
I would say to my roommate, 
“What’s up with that dude?” Af- 
ter all these years of being locked 
up, no end in sight, enduring de- 
cades of oppression, he always 
laughed. Now that he’s gone I 
miss the sound of that laughter. 

When told there would be only 
one baseball team this year, there- 
by excluding dozens of people, he 
organized a second team. People 
often refer to Noey’s squad as the 
“B” team or “second” team, yet in 
head-to-head competition against 
the Giants, the B team is up two 
games on the A team. 

Noey is also a family man. He 
has a son, a daughter and grand- 
children whom he loves dearly. 
The last visit Noey had I recall 
looking at him sitting next to his 
80 -something-year-old mother. 
She was in a wheelchair, holding 
on for dear life until her son came 
home, and she had the most beau- 
tiful smile. She held on. Noey is 
home with his family. 



Thoughts on My Life 
Among the Lifers 


By ELAINE LEEDER 
Contributing Writer 

As I walk through the iron 
doors, gates banging behind me, 
I often feel like I am entering a 
foreign world. 

For the past nine years, I have 
been running groups for “lif- 
ers” at San Quentin State Prison. 
These are men, sentenced to 15 
years to life for first- and sec- 
ond-degree murder or attempted 
murder, who after spending at 
least 20 or 30 years behind bars 
are eligible for parole. There are 
some 10,000 of them among the 
167,000 inmates in the California 
prison system. 

The guys in my group at San 
Quentin might be called “hard- 
ened criminals” and not worthy 
of parole. My experience has 
taught me otherwise. These are 
felons who have gone the extra 
mile to come to terms with their 
crimes, who have redeemed their 
lives and are ready to join society, 
having worked hard to change 
their lives. 

DIFFERENT INMATES 

Yet many have been denied re- 
lease by the parole board or the 
governor. They differ from Death 
Row prisoners, who will die in 
prison or be executed. 

My group, New Leaf on Life, 
is for lifers who are interested in 
this kind of self-help program. 
It is self-selecting and inmate- 
run. I am the sponsor, along with 
another private citizen and one 
prison employee. The room is a 
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Elaine Leeder of New Leaf 


classroom where 35 prisoners, 
the speaker, myself and my co- 
sponsor run the class. The guards 
are outside the room and down 
the hall, should we need them. 

That has never happened. 

One of my first encounters 
at San Quentin was with a pris- 
oner named Vinny. I related to 
him immediately, with his thick 
Brooklyn accent, his mellow 
Buddhist ways and the ability to 
relate to all he encountered. He is 
a lovely guy, one who is respect- 
ed by guards and inmates alike. 
He is in for having permanently 
disabled a man in a botched rob- 
bery attempt in the late 70s while 
on drugs. 

Another inmate in my group is 
John D. He was an engineer and 
a respected businessman who 
killed his wife in 1985 in an argu- 
ment that got physical. John was 
recently paroled after 22 years 
inside, primarily through his own 
legal efforts. 

Another of my guys is Marv, a 
man who to this day, after more 
than 30 years, insists that he is in- 
nocent. The newest D.A. on this 
case believes the same. Marv was 
prosecuted years ago by a D.A. 


who did believe Marv was guilty, 
although there was only circum- 
stantial evidence. Nonetheless 
he remains incarcerated, now in 
a medical facility due to small 
strokes and deteriorating health. 

I find this kind of work the 
most meaningful undertaking I 
have ever done. I have learned 
that people can redeem them- 
selves; that they go through many 
changes when they have been in- 
side so long. 

First they might be the thugs 
that brought them there, but then 
they mature, they awaken to the 
crimes that they did, and they 
then engage in programs in an at- 
tempt to change their lives. Later 
they atone, feeling remorse and 
taking responsibility for their ac- 
tions. 

MAKES NO SENSE 

Men who have gone though 
this process through multiple 
programs and self-help activities 
deserve another chance. Why is it 
that we do not give them the op- 
portunity they have earned? Why 
do we spend $57.92 a day, or $34 
billion a year to keep them locked 
up, when so many men who have 
made such visible progress could 
be paroled? 

I know that we live in an anti- 
crime climate, but this makes no 
sense to me. 

This article appeared previ- 
ously in the Santa Rosa Press 
Democrat. 


Death Row Inmates and the Public’s Opinion 


Continued from Page 1 

The U.S. Supreme Court abol- 
ished the death penalty in 1972, 
but reinstated it in 1976. The 
1972 decision observed that death 
sentences were heavily weighted 
toward the poor and minorities. 

California’s death penalty 
law is the result of Proposition 
7, passed in 1978, making it the 
most comprehensive in the na- 
tion. 

OVER 45,000 HOMICIDES 

Since 1979, there have been 
more than 45,000 California ho- 
micides, according to a report by 
Paul Comiskey of the Center on 
Juvenile and Criminal Justice in 
San Francisco. 

Since 1992, California execut- 
ed 13 men, beginning with Rob- 
ert Alton Harris. Five of those ex- 
ecuted voluntarily gave up their 
appeal. Forty-three inmates on 
Death Row died of natural causes 
and 16 committed suicide. 

As of August 2010 no one is 
scheduled for execution. Judges 
must schedule execution dates. 

California’s death penalty pro- 
cess costs approximately $140 


million a year for courts, law- 
yers and the prison system, not 
including costs associated with 
trials and federal appeals. 

“The Hidden Death Tax: The 
Secret Costs of Seeking Execu- 
tion in California” by Natasha 
Minsker, examined the records 
from the Controllers Office for 
compensations made by the state 
for 10 death penalty trials. It re- 
ported compensations ranging 
from $1.8 million to $8.9 million 
per trial, paid to counties. 

Incarcerating the average pris- 
oner costs about $50,000 annual- 
ly, but it costs more than $90,000 
for each Death Row prisoner, ac- 
cording Comiskey’s report. Some 
131 people on Death Rows across 
the nation have been declared in- 
nocent and freed. Twelve people 
convicted of murder in Califor- 
nia have been exonerated in re- 
cent years. 

The notion that the death pen- 
alty is a crime deterrent has been 
discredited, according to deci- 
sions by the U.S. Supreme Court 
and other courts. The courts 
openly acknowledge that the 
death penalty is racially biased. 


Former California Sen. John 
Burton assisted in creating the 
California Commission of the 
Fair Administration of Justice in 
August 2004. The commission 
concluded that the California 
death penalty system is dysfunc- 
tional and that a death sentence 
really amounts to life in prison. 
Since 1977, only seven prisoners 
serving life without parole have 
left prison - only because they 
were judged innocent. 

COSTS 10 TIMES MORE 

About 87 percent of first-de- 
gree murderers are eligible for 
the death penalty, according to 
the commission’s final report. 

It typically takes three to five 
years to bring a death penalty 
case to trial, costing 10 times 
more than an ordinary murder 
case. Only 20 percent of death 
penalty cases filed result in a 
judgment of death. The State 
Public Defenders Office reports 
that appellate courts overturn 72 
percent of those verdicts. 

The victim’s family are fre- 
quently the determining factor 
in whether prosecutors seek the 
death penalty. 


Executions have been on hold 
in California since early 2006, 
when U.S. District Judge Jeremy 
Fogel ruled that the lethal injec- 
tion method utilized by the prison 
may be cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment. Although state prison 
officials won approval of a newly 
revised lethal injection procedure 
in early August, it brought a new 
lawsuit making the resumption of 
executions unclear. 

The Field Poll has been mea- 
suring public opinion toward the 
death penalty for over 50 years. 
In each measure, there has been 
significantly greater support than 
opposition to the death penalty, 
although the size of the plurali- 
ties in favor has varied. In the pe- 
riod 1956-1971, supporters out- 
numbered opponents by margins 
ranging from 12 to 24 percentage 
points. Support for the death pen- 
alty expanded greatly in the late 
1970s and continued throughout 
the decades of the 1980s and 
1990s to where supporters out- 
numbered opponents by margins 
of five or six to one. 

The Field Poll conducted in 
July found that 70 percent of Cal- 
ifornia voters support the death 


penalty as a punishment for first- 
degree murder. However, if given 
a choice on what punishment to 
impose for first- degree murder, 
41 percent chose the death pen- 
alty, while 42 percent chose life 
in prison without the possibility 
of parole. 

The lowest percentage in favor 
of the death penalty was in 1957 
with 49 percent in favor, 29 per- 
cent opposed and 22 percent had 
no opinion. 

A dramatic shift in opinion be- 
gan in 1960 when there was a 12 
percent change from 22 percent 
of Californians who had no opin- 
ion. Those who had no opinion 
split evenly between in favor 
and opposed. This “taking sides” 
corresponds with the beginning 
of extreme political polarization 
in California regarding the death 
penalty. 

The widest margin of disagree- 
ment in the poll was in 1985 and 
1986 with only two and three per- 
cent having no opinion, respec- 
tively. During that period, 83 per- 
cent of Californians supported 
the death penalty while 15 and 14 
percent opposed it, respectively. 
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San Quentin Warriors 
Off to a Great Start 


By GEORGE LAMB 
Contributing Writer 

Editor’s Note: George Lamb, 
aka Coach Carter, is in his fourth 
season as head coach of the San 
Quentin basketball team after 
several seasons as a player. 

The 2010 San Quentin War- 
riors Basketball team is off to 
what could be its most promis- 
ing season in the Prison Sports 
Ministry Program’s history. This 
taller and more -talented lineup 
than previously seen is off to the 
best start in several years. 

Featuring the most entertain- 
ing basketball ever played at San 
Quentin, the Warriors face the 
highest level of competition seen 
in their history. 

This team is the best all-around 
team in my eight seasons with the 
program, with an impressive re- 
cord of nine wins and two losses, 
while averaging 95.7 points per 
game. 

The front line features its own 
version of the “Big Three.” At 
power forward is Anane “Naa- 


Nee” aka “The Big Fella/You 
are not a guard” Lewis, standing 
6 -foot- 8, averaging 23.0 ppg and 
18.9 rpg. 

At small forward is R. “Muja- 
hid” aka “Smooth Stroke/They 
can’t guard you on the low block” 
aka Mr. Inside/Mr. Outside 
Munns at 6 -foot-7, averaging 19.8 
ppg and 9.7 rpg. 

Center is Daniel “Big Bear” 
aka “The Big Hurt”/“That’s a 
basketball not a Salmon” Wright 
at 6-foot- 6, averaging 15.4 ppg 
and 12.1 rpg. 

Flanking the Big Three is a 
tenacious defender in Matthew 
“Always in Attack Mode” aka 
“Make a layup please” Carnegie, 
averaging 15.7 ppg, 9.0 rpg, and 
5.4 steals per game, along with 
the veteran play at point guard of 
Mike “Y’all should have seen me 
back in the day” aka “The Mata- 
dor” Ware averaging 8.2 ppg and 
5.0 apg. 

The Warriors reserve corps 
are what Coach Lamb calls his 
young guns; they play an exciting 
up-tempo and fast-paced style of 


Life on Parole Has 
Its Ups and Downs 


Continued from Page 1 

tual card in hand. You can’t get 
the Social Security card without 
first having a driver’s license or 
an I.D. card. 

A driver’s license will set you 
back $31 , which you’ll have to pay 
in full. An identification card, on 
the other hand, will run you $25 
and there are a number of ways 
by which you can get help paying 
for it. Your parole agent will give 
you a voucher for $19 simply for 
the asking, making your out-of- 
pocket cost $6. You can also get 
the same voucher from the local 
office of Health and Human Ser- 
vices (welfare office) or at one of 
several non-profit organizations 
such as Proteus or C-SET. 

It takes about seven to ten days 
to get your I.D. card, and another 
three to six days for the Social 
Security card. The Social Secu- 
rity card is free - a bargain! 

Again, the days when the 
handy computer printout would 
get you by are long in the past. A 
printout from the DMV will not 
get you a card at the Social Secu- 
rity office. Gotta have the actual 
I.D. card, with picture, in hand, 
in order to apply for your Social 
Security card. So plan on making 
the local DMV one of your very 
first stops. 

Bus passes are at the discre- 
tion of your parole agent, but un- 
til such time as the state passes 
a budget, there are simply not 
many to be had. 

It’s economics, folks, money! 
And there ain’t none for anyone 
these days, and especially for 
parolees. Not in a state that can’t 
even pass a budget on time. 


I’ll continue to research and 
report on what few avenues still 
remain open to us, as well as any 
changes as they happen. 

Build your parole plans around 
a determination to succeed. The 
limited opportunities that remain 
still exist for the most determined 
among us. 

Nobody ever said that parole 
would be easy, but I’ve got two 
months down now, and 11 more 
to go until I reach my goal of an 
early release at 13 months. I’m 
gonna make it, this I do know, 
and you can, too. 

Blue Ribbon Look 
At Justice System 

The U.S. House of Representa- 
tives has passed legislation that 
would, establish a national com- 
mission to evaluate the U.S. jus- 
tice system regarding sentencing 
policy, rates of incarceration, law 
enforcement, crime prevention, 
substance abuse, corrections and 
reentry. 

The bipartisan commission 
would establish an organiza- 
tion and proactive approach for 
studying programs and policies 
that promote public safety, while 
reforming those practices that 
are found to be fundamentally 
flawed. 

With over 7.3 million US adults 
in prison, jail, parole or proba- 
tion, the Blue Ribbon commis- 
sion would conduct an 18 -month, 
comprehensive examination of 
the criminal justice system and 
offer substantial recommenda- 
tions. The sole California con- 
gressman introducing the bill 
was a Republican, Darrell Issa. 


basketball. This supportive cast 
of men, with its high energy, is 
crowd pleasers; everyone wants 
to see them make the most of 
their opportunities. 

They include Delvone “Chic” 
aka “Air Yicken” Winfrey, aver- 
aging 7.6 ppg and 7.9 rpg. Bobby 
“Bri” aka “It’s not as easy as it 
looks” Jones averaging 9.1 ppg 
and 2.4 rpg; and is being chal- 
lenged by Byron “Buddy” aka 
“Two the hard way” Cheeves av- 
eraging 6.6 ppg and 4.6 rpg, for 
the most improved player since 
the season opener. 

There is also Jermaine “Kee- 
ley” aka “Slippery fingers” aka 
“My bad” aka “They’re going the 
other way” Hall averaging 6.2 
ppg and 6.0 T.O’spg. 

Last, but not least is James 
“Big Baby-Baby!” aka “Strike 
the pose” Bennett averaging 1.8 
ppg and 1.0 rpg. He doesn’t score 
much, but when he does, he man- 
ages to make it look pretty. He 
also displays the right attitude 
whether; in the game or on the 
sideline and as a result will re- 
ceive more opportunities to im- 
pact the team’s success. 

This program is spiritually 
based, with participation, fund- 
ing, and support from the Bay 
Area Christian community along 
with San Quentin. This support 
base is comprised of one Division 
II team, one Division III team and 
three teams from Bay Area men’s 
and Christian Leagues. 

Most responsible for the pro- 
gram’s successes and overcoming 
its challenges is General Man- 
ager Steve “Big Basket” Irwin. 
He with Bill E., Shaun H. Miguel 
R. and others give of their time 
and other resources in an effort 
to support our program and our 
mission to “build men.” 

With the season spanning 32 
weeks and our schedule only 
filled through the end of August, 
we anticipate the addition of oth- 
er Bay Area small colleges and a 
Pro Am team or two. 


Health and 
Wellness Corner 

The San Quentin News “Health and Wellness Corner” col- 
umn runs when articles are submitted for publication. A Cen- 
terforce health professional will answer questions that you sub- 
mit about health issues. Feel free to ask us questions about any 
medical concern that you have, and it may be answered so that 
everyone can benefit. Put your questions in a U-Save-Em enve- 
lope addressed to: 

Health and Wellness Corner, Centerforce (Education Dept) - 
Medical Box. Your name and number will be kept confidential. 

In this edition, we will address our mission statement: 

The Centerforce mission is to support, educate and advocate 
for individuals, families and communities impacted by incar- 
ceration. Centerforce’s founders established the first Visitors’ 
Center in California outside the gates of San Quentin. In 1981, 
with the help of the late state Assemblyman William Filante, 
Centerforce drafted legislation that mandated the CDCR to es- 
tablish visitor’s centers outside each adult state prison with an 
inmate population of more than 800. The California visitors’ 
Centers provide information about prison visiting, transporta- 
tion to and from public transit terminals, hospitality clothing 
exchange, social service referrals and activities for children. 

Currently, Centerforce provides the following programs: 

LIFE (Leaders In Future Environments) - This is a one-on- 
one mentoring program that aims to support youth who have or 
have had a parent incarcerated. 

HRMF (Healthy Marriage and Responsible Fatherhood) - 
The goal of this program is to strengthen marriages/relation- 
ships of incarcerated fathers released from prison. Activities 
include parenting and relationship classes with fathers inside H- 
Unit (Back-To-family classes), the couples enhancement work- 
shops (held inside H-Unit visiting) and family reunification case 
management for families after release from incarceration. 

Project START Re-Entry Planning (formerly the Healthy 
Outcomes, HOP) - This program provides re-entry planning 
services for men released from San Quentin. 

Peer Health Education - Centerforce currently employs five 
peer health educators to provide health information to other men 
living at San Quentin. Presentations are given to men entering 
the institution, in education classes and in some housing areas. 
Additionally, the peer health educators are available to anyone 
living at San Quentin at any time to answer question about 
health issues. This program also provides a five-day training 
annually to other men interested in providing education to their 
peers. The current peer health educators are Alfonso Carranza, 
Darrell Cortez Hartley, Kenyatta Leal, Lonnie Morris and Tung 
Nguyen. 

If you have questions about these programs, contact Dolores 
Lyles or Julie Lifshay from Centerforce. 

The organization’s web site is www.Centerforce.org 



Warden Ayers Writes 

Former Warden Robert Ayers 
Jr. revived the San Quentin News 
two years ago before his retire- 
ment. He sent this note after re- 
ceiving a copy of the June-July 
issue: 

Steve, 

Thanks very much for sending 
the latest edition. It is nice to be 
remembered! I have to say I am 
very impressed with the progress 
of this paper. I think — thanks to 
some sound advice — this paper 
is printing stories that wouldn’t 
have been thought possible 5 
years ago. Everyone on the pa- 
per’s staff and the Advisory 
Board should be quite proud. 

Best regards, 

Bob 

Hello San Quentin News 

My name is Cynthia White. I 
am an inmate at Metro State Pris- 
on in Atlanta, Georgia. I received 
the San Quentin News through 
a friend; I also enjoyed the Cali- 
fornia Lifers News Letter. I am a 
lifer with parole; I have done 20 


years come August. I just would 
like to say I share the newsletter 
in our Lifer Group but it is noth- 
ing like what I hear that you guys 
are doing. 

I wish so much that we could 
come together as you brothers do. 
I would love to know how to get 
the Lawrence decision 190 P.3d 
548. 1 am trying to find out if that 
case can help us in our state. 

I just want to say I really enjoy 
reading the California Newslet- 
ter and the San Quentin News, I 
am happy the brothers are going 
home. God is good! 

Peace, Cynthia White 

A Time for Growing 

Although locked away and out 
of the eyes of society, it doesn’t 
mean our minds have to be at a 
standstill. This is a time to re- 
ally open our eyes to true ripple 
affect of our actions. The collat- 
eral damage which is ours alone 
to claim. 

This time away that we have 
should be a time for growing, 
getting to know ourselves and 
growing as people, reflecting and 


feeling what we’ve done to hurt 
so many with our actions. We are 
the only ones who can change 
who we are and we have to take 
responsibility for ourselves! 

It’s our choices and decisions 
that bring us to places like this, 
but we alone can change this. We 
can be just as productive as so- 
ciety in every aspect. The buck 
stops with us. We’re the ones 
who are setting the examples for 
the next generation! We must be- 
come the solution to the problem 
that we helped create. Educating 
ourselves in every aspect that we 
can, getting in touch with our 
inner person and reaching out 
to those we have hurt whenever 
possible. 

Change comes from within 
and can’t be forced upon nobody! 
None of us are perfect, we make 
mistakes all the time, what do 
you learn from your mistakes to 
better yourself? It’s time to stop 
being a prisoner within ourselves 
and be free no matter where we 
are. 

Peace to you all always. 

-Michael Jackson 
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J . K. Rowling — best-selling 
British author of the popular 
Harry Potter books — has a per- 
sonal fortune larger than that of 
the Queen of England. 

E lephants go through six sets 
of teeth throughout their 
lifetime. An elephant starves to 
death once the sixth set of teeth 
falls out. 

L ettuce contains two to ten 
parts of morphine per bil- 
lion. 

L ucifer is Latin for “light- 
bringer.” 

Y ou can, in fact, get “coo- 
ties.” Cooties are lice. 

B amboo is stronger than 
concrete. 

E very year, Arctic terns trav- 
el the 25,000-mile round- 
trip between their breeding 
grounds in the Arctic circle and 
the Antarctic. 


A two-inch square of Velcro 
is strong enough to hang a 
175 -pound man from the ceil- 
ing.. 


N ot all bands are doomed to 
fail after losing their lead 
singer. The Temptations, Van 
Halen, and the Grateful Dead 
are examples. 


S ubway sandwich shops 
outnumber actual subway 
stations in Manhattan. 


Last Issue’s 
Sudoku Solution 
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POETRY 


BEING HUMAN 
By Naima 

of Climbing Poetree 

I wonder if the sun debates 

dawn 

some mornings 
not wanting to rise 
out of bed 

from under the down-feath- 
er horizon 

If the sky grows tired 
of being everywhere at 

once 

adapting to the mood 
swings of the weather 
If the clouds drift off 
trying to hold themselves 

together 

make deals with gravity 
to loiter a little longer 
I wonder if rain is scared 
of falling 

if it has trouble letting go 
If snow flakes get sick 
of being perfect all the time 
each one trying to be one- 

of-a-kind 

I wonder if stars wish 
upon themselves before 
they die 

If they need to teach their 
young to shine 
I wonder if shadows long 
to once feel the sun 
if they get lost in the shuffle 
not knowing where they’re 
from 

I wonder if sunrise and 

sunset 

respect each other 
even though they’ve never 

met 

If volcanoes get stressed 
If storms have regrets 
If compost believes in life 
after death 

I wonder if breath ever 

thinks 

about suicide 
I wonder if the wind just 
wants to sit 
still sometimes 


and watch the world pass 

by 

If smoke was born knowing 
how to rise 

If rainbows get shy back 

stage 

not sure if their colors 
match right 

I wonder if lightning sets an 
alarm clock 
to know when to crack 
If rivers ever stop and think 
of turning back 
If streams meet the wrong 
sea 

and their whole lives run 

off-track 

I wonder if the snow wants 
to be black 

If the soil thinks she’s too 

dark 

If butterflies want to cover 
up their marks 
If rocks are self-conscious 
of their weight 
If mountains are insecure of 
their strength 
I wonder if waves get dis- 
couraged 

crawling up the sand 
only to be pulled back again 
to where they began 
I wonder if land feels 
stepped upon 
If sand feels insignificant 
If trees need to question 
their lovers 

to know where they stand 
If branches waver in the 

crossroads 

unsure of which way to 

grow 

If the leaves understand 
they’re replaceable 
and still dance when the 
wind blows 

I wonder where the moon 

goes 

when she is hiding 
I want to find her there 
and watch the ocean 
spin from a distance 
listen to her 
stir in her sleep 
effort give way to existence 



By DANIEL TREVINO 
Journalism Guild Writer 


The eagle is a bird that Native people feel is connected to the 
Great Spirit. 

Because the eagle flies the highest of all birds, close to where 
the Great Spirit dwells, he is regarded as a special messenger to, 
and from, the 
pie. 

Eagle feathers are considered the most sacred of prayer tools, 
and have been used" for centuries for the cleansing of auras, and 



nd as such is very sacred to Native peo- 


for healing. The eagle is considered an emissary from the spirit 
world, so its feathers are sacred pieces of the Great Spirit, and as 
such are never worn as casual adornment. Eagle medicine repre- 
sents a state of grace, hard work, understanding and completion 
of certain tests. 


It is by experiencing lifersTchsps, as well as Ws highs, and the 
trial of trusting in the Great Spirit, that have given Native people 
the right to use eagle feathers for prayer and healing. 

Eagle feathers, talons, and bones are protected by the United 
States government. Laws prohibiting their use are strictly en- 
forced. Native tribes are exempt from these laws, and are free to 
use eagle talons, bones, and feathers for prayer and healing. 


Who Am I 

By Michael Jackson 

What am I but a lost & 
lonely man , 

attempting to make it the 
best way I can. 

Who am I but someone who 
wants to be normal & sane, 
a person who’s struggling 
desperately to stop all the 
hurt and pain! 

Who am I but someone who 
unfortunately ended up in 
prison, 

Just another statistic who 
messed up a life that was 
God given! 

Who am I to hope things 
will be different from be- 
fore, I am a 

man with dreams and love, 
waiting to see what God 
has in store! 

Who am I to the man in the 
mirror who sees exactly 
what I see 

it’s me, the only one who 
can change my future or 

destiny. 

Who am I but someone 
struggling with all that I 

am, 

I am someone who takes it 
day by day doing the best I 

can! 



Book 

Review 

By RANDY MALUENDA 


IWWWI 

AAA 

IWWI 

AAA 

AA 

AA 


WHY WE LOVE (By Helen Fisher, 

Ph. D.) ~ America’s foremost cultural 
anthropologist breaks down the physi- 
ological roots of romantic love . A quick 
and fascinating read . 

THE QUEST (By Wilbur Smith) - 
Latest in Smith ’s Ancient Egypt series 
with lots of action , adventure , period 
flavorings with a little supernatural 
stuff A long , but fascinating read. 

33 STRATEGIES OF WAR (by Robert 
Greene) — The last of the Greene Tril- 
ogy (i.e. Power ; Seduction , War), Great 
add as a reference and resource. 


BONK (by Mary Roach) — Roach ’s 
breezy prose displays the humor in 
scientific sexual research, past and 
present, at home and abroad. 


A NEW EARTH (by Eckhart Tolle) - 
Thoughtful and easy-to-read Tolle calls 
for a better world through less egotisti- 
cal practices. 


RATLNGS: a a a a 

Top responses are four ribbons progressing downward to one: U U U U 
Responses which are two ribbons or less are not recommended reading: 
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By ANTHONY LYONS 
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Look Who Made It 


By JOY C. RICHARDSON 
Contributing Writer 

Steve Byron was very up front 
and real about who he was and 
who he has become. 

After 16 years behind the walls, 
he walked out of the gates of Fol- 
som Prison on Aug. 28, 2006. 

About two years into his term, 
he was seeing himself in the peo- 
ple around him and didn’t like 
what he saw. So he got involved 
with programs like the Inside 
Circle and Folsom Project for the 
Visually Impaired (FPVI) and 
began looking forward to life on 
the outside. 

A short time after Steve pa- 
roled, the Lions Club gave him a 
motor home to live in. It was fall- 
ing apart, but he was grateful to 
have a place to live. Steve picked 
up bags of food at the local Sev- 
enth Day Adventist Church to 
survive, and was having little 
luck job hunting. 

Peggy from FPVI offered him a 
part-time job at minimum wage. 
Eventually that job became full- 
time with higher wages. 

Steve’s motor home was be- 
coming worse, so Peggy told 
him to go find something and she 
would buy it. Steve paid her back 
from his work checks. 

Here are his comments in a re- 
cent interview: 



Photo: Joy Richardson 


Steve Byron, bride Julie. 

How did you learn to tran- 
scribe Braille? 

While incarcerated at Folsom 
Prison, I was introduced to the 
Folsom Project for the Visually 
Impaired (FPVI) that was estab- 
lished by the Lions Club in 1989. 
Although I was initially reluctant 
to participate, I decided in 2003 to 
take the opportunity and I joined 
the project. In a few months I be- 
came certified in Literary Braille 
through the Library of Congress. 

What’s going on in your life 
today? 


Today I am married, have 
my own business, and own two 
homes. Although I am not a 
member, I volunteer at the Sev- 
enth Day Adventist Church that 
helped me. I pick up food from a 
local food bank and the Wal-Mart 
warehouse and bring it to the 
church for their food program. 

I also volunteer through the 
Folsom Braille program to tran- 
scribe educational books into 
Braille for kindergarten through 
college. This is my second year 
as president of our local Lions 
Club. I discharged my parole in 
2009, two years early. 

What goals are you working 
towards today? 

I am working towards a second 
Braille certification in Nemeth 
Math. Once I get my Certifi- 
cate of Rehabilitation, I want to 
be able to go into the women’s 
prison in Chowchilla to help get 
the Braille program started there. 
I want to make it possible for 
Women to work out of their home 
and be with their children. If I can 
help even one person, I feel like it 
would go a long way to make up 
for the wrongs in my past. 


Back in the Day 

Selected Stories From Back Issues Of The San Quentin News 


AUG. 1980 - Two warning 
shots were fired to break up an 
altercation between two white in- 
mates on C-Section yard. Mean- 
while, in the North Block, seven 
shots were fired to break up a fight 
between four white convicts. One 
con received lacerations to the 
head and was kept in the hospital 
overnight for observation. Two 
received birdshot wounds. 

AUG. 1980 - The state Court 
of Appeal upheld the escape con- 
victions of San Quentin inmates 
Johnny Spain, Hugo Pinell and 
David Johnson. The three were 
convicted for the 1971 escape at- 
tempt in which George Jackson 
was killed. Three guards and 
two prisoners were killed in San 
Quentin’s adjustment center dur- 
ing the dramatic escape attempt. 

AUG. 1980 - The weekend 
movie is “American Gigolo” star- 
ring Richard Gere as the highest 
paid lover in Beverly Hills. Lau- 
ren Hutton plays the senator’s 
wife who falls in love with him. 

AUG. 1980 - A group of 47 su- 
perior and municipal court judg- 
es toured San Quentin following 
a dinner served in the visiting 
room. The judges separated into 

Correction 

In the previous issue of 
the San Quentin News the 
officers of the East Block 
Advisory Council were mis- 
stated. Chairman is Dwayne 
Carry and Vice Chairman is 
Lemar Barnwell. The News 
regrets the error. 


groups of eight accompanied by a 
volunteer inmate tour guide. 

AUG. 1980 - It was reported 
that the new $150,000 X-ray ma- 
chine which was installed in Jan- 
uary is still not fully operational. 
The machine, which was to have 
been fully operational in three 
months, has suffered a series of 
mechanical problems. 

AUG. 1980 - The delivery date 
for the new $22,940 dishwasher 
for the South Block dining hall 
has been changed once again. 
The dishwasher, ordered back in 
April, will be delivered by the 
end of September. 

AUG. 1980 - A story in the 
S.Q. News touts the benefits of 
living at S.Q.’s Ranch, including 
outdoor picnic tables with barbe- 
cue pits for visiting, a pool table, 
fishing, ping-pong, one-two-and 
three-man rooms and family vis- 
iting once every three months. 

AUG. 1980 - San Quentin’s 
vocational plumbing shop is de- 
signing, building and installing 
solar panels on the roof of the 
plumbing shop (NOTE: the pan- 
els are still there to this day, 20 
years later, although no longer 
working). The encasements for 
the 4ft x 10ft panels were made 
in the sheet metal shop. 

AUG. 1980 - Two inmates 
who escaped the prison one year 
ago in a homemade boat have 
been ordered to stand trial. John 
Waller and William McGirk, 
both 37, escaped the prison with 
another man, Forrest Tucker, 59, 
who is still at large. 


AUG. 1980 - Oklahoma’s over- 
crowded prisons are not accept- 
ing any more inmates until more 
space becomes available, possi- 
bly next week. The state prison 
system has exceeded by 123 in- 
mates the limit of 4,410 prisoners 
set in 1974 by U.S. District Judge 
Luther Bohanon. 

AUG. 1980 - A motorcycle 
show featuring approximately 
100 bikes will be held tomorrow 
on the lower yard. The show is 
sponsored by the Modified Mo- 
torcycle Association and motor- 
cycle enthusiasts in San Quentin. 
Entertainment will be provided 
by Novato Frank, Norton Buffalo 
and Patrick Hennesy. 

AUG. 1980 - Seven shots 
were fired in order to break up a 
fistfight between two Mexican- 
American convicts on the C-Sec- 
tion yard. Three bystanders were 
injured by birdshot, as well. 

AUG. 1980 - Oregon Gover- 
nor Vic Atiyeh will ask the state 
legislature to approve an early 
release plan that would free 125 
beds in the state’s overcrowded 
prisons. U.S. District Judge James 
Burns ruled that overcrowding at 
the state’s prisons violates con- 
stitutional provisions prohibiting 
cruel and unusual punishment. 

AUG. 1980 - The prison’s den- 
tal clinic was broken into over the 
weekend. Among the items taken 
were 48 hypodermic needles, 
five cans of zilocane, 15 one-and- 
a-half inch surgical blades, one 
gallon of methyl alcohol and 200 
silver capsules used for fillings. 



San Rafael - San Quentin 
Death Row inmate Mitchell Sims 
filed a lawsuit in Marin County 
Superior Court August 2, alleg- 
ing, among other claims, that 
regulators failed to adequately 
consider other execution meth- 
ods as an alternative to the three- 
drug cocktail. The suit was filed 
in response to the new proce- 
dures approved by the Office of 
Administrative Law on July 30. 
California’s last execution was in 
2006. 

Sacramento - Selected parole 
agents in Kern, Los Angeles, San 
Bernardino and Sonoma coun- 
ties began testing an intense new 
procedure for parole supervi- 
sion of 48 parolees, down from 
the usual 70 offenders. The new 
policy mandates agents meet 
with parolees’ family members, 
drug counselors and prospective 
employers or job -training agen- 
cies before and after their release 
from prison. 

We Want 
To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages 
inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the 
institution to submit articles. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more than 

350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use the 
prison appeals process.) We encour- 
age submitting articles that are news- 
worthy and encompass issues that 

will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive lan- 

guage in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and 
drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be short 

and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 


Washington, DC - President 
Obama signed landmark legisla- 
tion pushing back the 100-to-l 
disparity that guides federal sen- 
tencing for crack versus powder 
cocaine. Before, only five grams 
of crack cocaine (the weight of a 
few pennies) triggered a manda- 
tory five-year federal prisons sen- 
tence versus 500 grams of powder 
cocaine for the same sentence. 

Not Exactly 
Beach Volleyball, 
But ... 

Every Sunday night there is 
open volleyball on the lower yard. 
The games are full of laughs and 
not taken too seriously. All ages 
and skill levels are invited to at- 
tend. Rain or shine. 



San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

http://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 

Visitors/SanQuentinNews/ 

SQ-San_Quentin_News.html 

The opinions expressed herein 
do not necessarily reflect those of 
the Administration, or the inmate 
population, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint ar- 
ticles appearing in the San Quentin 
News provided credit is given the 
author and this publication, except 
for articles reprinted herein from 
other publications. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 
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inmates within San Quentin. It is printed by Marin Sun Printing, 
San Rafael, with a grant from Neighborhood House of North 
Richmond, a non-profit, and Community One World Enterprises, 
a social entrepreneurial company devoted to bridging gaps and 
building community. 
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The Powerful Saga 
Of Van Jones 


Quart Says 
Education 
Is Crucial 

By TROY WILLIAMS 

Journalism Guild Writer 

To effectively fight crime so- 
ciety needs to concentrate on its 
children, according to Oakland 
City Councilwoman and may- 
oral candidate Jean Quan. 

“We know as educators... 
if you don’t read at third grade 
level you’re likely to drop out 
of high school, and a high per- 
centage of those [high school 
dropouts] end up in the criminal 
justice system,” Quan said on a 
visit to San Quentin Aug. 6. 

Speaking from her past ex- 
perience on Oakland’s School 
Board, Quan said state adminis- 
trators use the correlation asso- 
ciated with third-grade literacy 
rates to project future prison 
space requirements. 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

Mayor of Richmond, CA 
Gayle McLaughlin visited San 
Quentin’s Richmond Project 
and put her words into action by 
stressing her slogan, “Building a 
Better Richmond Together.” 

The mayor of Richmond sat 
down on July 19 in what can be 
best described as a circle of hope 
for the city of Richmond. The 
mayor met with the men of the 
Richmond Project along with 
several other concerned com- 
munity activists. 

Also in attendance were 
Marylyn Langlois, Kim Mc- 
Donald, outside supporter from 
the Office of Neighborhood 
Safety; Correctional Counselor 
C. Grant, staff sponsor for the 


Governor Race 

Four of six California 
gubernatorial candi- 
dates answer five ques- 
tions from the 
San Quentin News. 

Pages 6-7 

She also offered hope to parol- 
ees, saying Oakland has a jobs 
program for ex- convicts funded 
by the Economic Recovery Act 
(the stimulus bill). To qualify for 
the Cypress Program at Man- 
dela Training Center, Quan said 
prisoners must get their G.E.D. 
while incarcerated. They also 
must submit to drug testing. 

Quan also discussed Measure 
Y, which she wrote in 2004. It 
includes a variety of crime pre- 
vention programs, including 
Project Choice in San Quentin 
that brought her in to speak to 
the group. Project Choice was 
started in 2006 and sponsored by 

See Jean Quan on Page 4 
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Richmond Project, and Kathleen 
Jackson, a volunteer sponsor for 
the “T.R.U.S.T. Fellows” (Teach- 
ing Responsibilities Utilizing 
Social Training). T.R.U.S.T. Fel- 
lows sponsors the Richmond 
Project at San Quentin. In ad- 
dition, other active supporters 
who were not present but are 
interested in solving the issues 
plaguing Richmond are The 
Neighborhood House of North 
Richmond (NHNR) and DeVon 
Boggan Director of the Office of 
Neighborhood Safety along with 
Kelli Rice and Sam Vaughn. 

The mayor jumped right into 
the fray when the question ap- 
proached topics concerning the 
state of Richmond’s violence 
among its community members. 

See Richmond on Page 4 


By MICHAEL R. HARRIS 
Editor-in-Chief 

Van Jones - activist, educator 
and green economy builder - 
paid a return visit to San Quentin 
in September and offered words 
of wisdom. A former adviser at 
the White House, Jones returned 
here before starting at Princeton 
University as a Distinguished 
Visiting Fellow in both the Cen- 
ter for African American Stud- 
ies and the Program of Science, 
Technology and Environmental 
Policy at the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

At Princeton Jones will hold 
a one -year appointment for the 
2010-11 academic year, teaching 
a course in the spring semester 
focused on environmental poli- 
tics, emphasizing policies that 

Executions 
Cancelled 
For the Year 

The planned September ex- 
ecution of Albert Greenwood 
Brown Jr. at San Quentin has 
been cancelled, probably until 
next year, as California contin- 
ues to struggle with its method 
for executions. 

The action by the state fol- 
lowed challenges to the proce- 
dure by United States District 
Judge Jeremy Fogel. 

California’s hurried attempt to 
execute Brown was derailed by 
Fogel, who ruled that the state 
must renew its arguments con- 
cerning the constitutionality of 
the planned procedure. 

On Hold Since 2006 

Fogel, of San Jose, said he 
needed time to examine whether 
the new death chamber and ex- 
ecution procedures remedied 
the flaws he outlined in his 2006 
ruling that put California execu- 
tions on hold. 

At the forefront of the debate 
is concern about the execution 
injection cocktail, principally 
the first drug used in the three- 
drug sequence, sodium thiopen- 
tal. San Quentin’s limited supply 
had an expiration date of Friday. 
Judge Fogel ruled against the 
state’s plan to get under the wire 
with a Wednesday or Thursday 
execution. The drug is scarce 

See Executions on Page 14 
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Van Jones 

create green economic opportu- 
nity for the disadvantaged. 

Jones is a globally recognized 
pioneer in human rights and the 
clean energy economy. He was 
named one of the 100 most in- 
fluential people in the world by 
Time magazine in 2009, and is 
the best-selling author of “Green 
Collar Economy: How One So- 
lution Can Fix Our Two Biggest 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

There are 225,000 arrests of 
juvenile offenders each year in 
California. The reasons for these 
arrests are almost as numerous 
as the arrest themselves. Eco- 
nomic and social conditions, and 
values, lifestyles, and especially 
demographics can have a signifi- 
cant impact on juvenile crime. 

The juvenile arrest rate peaked 
in 1974 at 9,300 per 100,000, 
decreased through 1987, and in- 
creased since then by six percent 
to the current date. 

The juvenile arrest rate for 
violent crime has exceeded that 
for adults since 1980, (640 per 
100,000 for juveniles versus 610 
per 100,000 for adults). Juvenile 
violent arrest rates increased in 
part because of the growth of the 
juvenile population. Research 


Problems,” which explores the 
social, economic and political 
implications of the creation of 
green jobs. 

Jones was a primary advocate 
for the Green Jobs Act, which 
President George W. Bush 
signed into law in 2007, and 
served from March to Septem- 
ber 2009 as the Obama admin- 
istration’s special advisor for 
green jobs, enterprise and inno- 
vation at the White House Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality. 
Jones helped shape the Obama 
administration’s policy for mak- 
ing America’s homes energy 
efficient. Then he was hounded 
from his job by right-wing com- 
mentators. 

Jones is one of the most vivid 
and spirited speakers alive to- 

See Van Jones on Page 10 


indicates that violent arrest rates 
might be increasing because of 
gang activity and the availability 
of firearms. 

The juveniles homicide arrest 
rate began to exceed those for 
adults in 1989 (20 per 100,000 
for juveniles versus 13.3 per 
100,000 for adults). With Cali- 
fornia’s juvenile population pro- 
jected to grow over 22 percent 
in the next decade, it doesn’t 
appear that this trend in juve- 
nile violent crime or arrest will 
reverse course unless a plan to 
intercede is implemented. 

The majority of youth arrest- 
ed have an exceptional need for 
treatment services: 

• 41 percent need mental 
health services 

• 58 percent need substance 
abuse treatment services 

See Juvenile on Page 1 


New S.Q. News Website 

The San Quentin News is available at a new website: 
www.sanquentinnews.com 
Our first feedback, from West Hays at Berkeley: 

“Of all the required reading we assign our students 
on prison policy and education, SQ News, is the only 
homework they don ’t complain about. From all of us 
here at Cal, please relay our gratitude to your print- 
ers, editors and especially Guild Writers ” 

We welcome your feedback. 



Men of Richmond Project With Mayor McLaughlin 

Richmond Project Men 
Hear From Their Mayor 


Juvenile Arrest Rate Now 
Higher Than for Adults 
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GREEN CAREER FAIR 



Rooftop Greenery: A New Idea From the Past 


By RICHARD GILLIAM 

Journalism Guild Writer 

About 30 enthusiastic vendors 
introduced several hundred San 
Quentin inmates due for release 
soon to job opportunities in the 
burgeoning, environmentally 
oriented “green industry.” 

The first-ever Green Career 
Fair was held Aug. 28 in H-Unit. 
It was presented by The Califor- 
nia Reentry Program and the In- 
sight Garden Program. The fair 
featured entrepreneurs and edu- 
cators from a myriad of fields. 

Greeting and directing in- 
terested inmates were Allyson 
West, who runs the California 
Reentry Program in H-Unit, and 
Beth Waitkus, who has taught 
the Insight Garden Program at 
H-Unit for eight years. 

Attendees from the commu- 
nity set up displays and offered 
information at two dozen tables, 
as photographers and media rep- 
resentatives circulated the room 
, snapping pictures and holding 
interviews with some of the in- 
mate-clients. 

“Our goal is to introduce peo- 
ple to green industries and what 
the training opportunities are,” 
West said. “We want to familiar- 
ize people with the industry and 
tell them how to get into it.” 

Many facets of the green in- 
dustry were represented. Leigh 
Anne Starling of The Home- 
less Garden Project passed out 
flyers highlighting a three-year 
comprehensive job training pro- 


gram that teaches gardening and 
farming skills. Another vendor, 
City Slicker Farms, based in 
West Oakland, takes a several- 
pronged approach. One focuses 
on helping urban dwellers con- 
vert their backyards into agri- 
cultural spaces by testing the 
soil, creating a gardening plan, 
supplying items such as com- 
post, growing boxes and seeds 
to families wishing to turn their 
backyard into food-producing 
gardens. 

The Community Market 
Farms Program takes “vacant 
or underutilized land and trans- 


forms it into market farms.” The 
food they grow on these urban 
farms is sold to people in the 
community at affordable prices. 

Another vendor, Traingreen 
SF, offers vocational education 
and training in recycling, trans- 
portation, energy efficiency and 
solar. The San Francisco Clean 
City Coalition was on hand to 
offer a Green Jobs Program that 
provides transitional employ- 
ment, environmental literacy, 
job readiness and placement as- 
sistance. 


10 Things About Prisons 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

1. The United States has 
a correctional population of 
7,328,200, which means one in 
every 31 U.S. adults is under 
correctional control. [Bureau of 
Justice Statistics at http://www. 
ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs and U.S . Cen- 
sus State Population Estimates] 

2. The U.S. has the highest 
prison population rate in the 
world, some 738 per 100,000 of 
the national population, followed 
by Russia at 611. [Walmsley, 
Roy, “World Prison Population 
List (Seventh Edition)” (London, 
England: International Centre 
for Prison Studies, 2007), p.l.] 

3. The U.S. nonviolent prison- 
er population is larger than the 
combined populations of Wyo- 
ming and Alaska. [John Irwin, 
Ph.D., Vincent Schiraldi and Ja- 
son Ziedenberg, America’s One 
Million Nonviolent Prisoners 
(Washington, DC: Justice Policy 
Institute, 1999), p.4.] 

4. States spent $42.89 billion 
on corrections in 2005. To com- 
pare, states spent $24.69 billion 
on public assistance. [National 
Association of State Budget Of- 
fices (NASBO), 2005 State Ex- 
penditure Report (Washington, 
DC: NASBO, June 2005), p.35, 
Table 18, and p.58, Table 32.] 

5. From 1984 to 1996, Cali- 
fornia built 21 new prisons, 
and only one new state univer- 


sity. [Ambrosio, T. & Schiraldi, 
V., “Trends in State Spending, 
1987-1995,” Executive Summa- 
ry-February 1997 (Washington 
DC: The Justice Policy Institute, 
1997). 

6. California state govern- 
ment expenditure on prisons 
increased by 30 percent from 
1987 to 1995, while spending 
on higher education decreased 
by 18 percent. [National Asso- 
ciation of State Budget Offices 
(NASBO), 2005 State Expendi- 
ture Report (Washington, DC: 
NASBO, 1996].7. According to 
the American Corrections As- 
sociation, the average daily cost 
per state prison inmate per day 
in the U.S. in 2005 was $67.55. 
That means it costs states ap- 
proximately $16,948,295 per day 
to incarcerate drug offenders in 
state prison, or $6,186,127,675 
per year. [American Correc- 
tions Association, 2006 Directo- 
ry of Adult and Juvenile Correc- 
tional Departments, Institutions, 
Agencies and Probation and Pa- 
role Authorities, 67th Edition 
(Alexandria, VA: ACA, 2006), 
p.16: Harrison, Paige M. & Allen 
J. Beck, Ph.D., U.S. Department 
of Justice, Bureau of Justice sta- 
tistics, Prisoners in 2005 (Wash- 
ington, DC: U.S. Department of 
Justice, November 2006), p.9. 

8. Due to harsh sentencing 
policies, such as Three-strikes, 
you’re out, “a disproportionate 


number of young Black and His- 
panic men are likely to be im- 
prisoned for life under scenarios 
in which they are guilty of little 
more than a history of untreated 
addiction and several prior drug- 
related offenses.” [Craig Haney, 
Ph.D., and Philip Zimbardo, 
Ph.D., “The Past and Future of 
U.S. Prison Policy: Twenty-five 
years After the Stanford Prison 
Experiment,” American Psy- 
chologist, vol. 53, No. 7 (July 
1998), p.718J 

9. The total number of violent 
crimes was only about three per- 
cent higher in 2008 than it was 
in 1980, while the total number 
of property crime was about 20 
percent lower. Over the same 
period, the U.S. population in- 
creased about 33 percent and 
the prison and jail population 
increased by more than 350 per- 
cent. [“The High Budgetary Cost 
of Incarceration,” John Schmitt, 
Kris Warner and Sarika Cupta, 
June 2010 (Center for Economic 
and Policy Research, @ www. 
cepr.net )] 

10. “We have to fundamen- 
tally rethink prisons.” Newt 
Gingrich, American Enterprise 
Institute forum, March 27, 2008. 
(The PEW Center on the States, 
“One in 31, The Long Reach of 
American Corrections”, March 
2009) p.3 .] — Juan Haines con- 
tributed to this story. 


Correction 

In the previous issue of the San Quentin News, the 
story entitled “CDCR in the Dark on Operations,” the 
audit was requested by the Joint Legislature Audit 
Committee, not by State Auditor Elaine M. Howie. 
The News regrets the error. 


Court Shaves Back 
The Miranda Ruling 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

In a stunning legal upheaval, 
the U.S. Supreme Court has 
removed one of the mainstay 
protections of the Miranda v. 
Arizona rule for citizens of the 
United States. Last June the U.S. 
Supreme Court stripped Miran- 
da’s 44 -year-long standing rule 
that legally permitted a suspect 
being questioned to count on his 
silence as a sign of the invocation 
of Miranda. No longer is being 
silent in the wake of interroga- 
tion an invocation of Miranda. 

Van Thompkins was arrested 
as a suspect in a shooting of two 
men outside a Southfield, Michi- 
gan shopping center. At the be- 
ginning of the interrogation, 
Southfield Police Detective Hel- 
gert presented Thompkins with 
a form card that stated, “Notifi- 
cation of Constitutional Rights 
and Statement.” 

The Fifth Warning 

The card contained in detail 
the Miranda advisements. Hel- 
gert then asked Thompkins to 
read the fifth warning out loud 
to ensure that Thompkins un- 
derstood his rights. Miranda’s 
fifth warning states: “You have 
the right to decide at any time 
before or during questioning 
to use your right to remain si- 
lent and your right to talk with 
your lawyer while you are being 
questioned.” 

Afterward, Helgert read the 
other four Miranda warnings 
out loud and asked Thompkins 
to sign a form demonstrating 
that he understood what Helgert 


had read. Thompkins declined 
to sign the form. Two hours and 
45 minutes into his interrogation 
Detective Helgert asked Thomp- 
kins if he had prayed to God to 
forgive him for the shooting. 
Thompkins said, “Yes.” 

Based on that response, 
Thompkins was prosecuted and 
convicted for murder. Thomp- 
kins lawyers argued that the 
statement violated their client’s 
right against self-incrimination. 
The conviction was overturned 
by the Michigan Supreme Court 
and lower federal courts, but 
was upheld by the 5-4 vote of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

He Didn’t Waive Them 

According to Miranda, a sus- 
pect’s statements to the police 
can be used only if the suspect 
knowingly and intelligently 
waived his rights to remain si- 
lent. Thompkins did not do that, 
and a federal appellate court 
ruled in his favor, throwing out 
his conviction. 

Supreme Court Justice Antho- 
ny Kennedy wrote the 5-4 vote 
majority ruling that said: “Had 
Thompkins wanted to remain 
silent or had he not wanted to 
talk he would have invoked his 
right to end questioning. He did 
neither.” 

In a dissenting opinion, Jus- 
tice Sotomayor wrote: “There is 
conflicting evidence in the re- 
cord about whether Thompkins 
ever verbally confirmed under- 
standing his rights.” 


How to Get Your Bill 
Passed: Find a Sponsor 


By EDDIE GRIFFIN 

Journalism Guild Writer 

An analysis conducted by the 
San Jose Mercury News demon- 
strates that sponsored bills are 
far more likely to become law 
than bills without sponsors. 

Sponsored bills made up 60 
percent of the legislation passed 
in the 2007-08 legislative ses- 
sion. Almost half of the 1,883 
sponsored bills became law. 

The portion of non-sponsored 
bills introduced by elected of- 
ficials shows a marked dispar- 
ity and appears to favor private 
rather than public interests, ac- 
cording to the report. 

Lobbyists write bills, shop for 
willing lawmakers to introduce 
them, and line up support. This 
is the path of sponsored bills, 


stealthy but favored inside the 
state Capitol. 

The fortification of the lob- 
byists’ status beside the Legis- 
lature’s two governing houses 
- the Assembly and Senate - 
has been known as California’s 
“Third House.” Lobbyists func- 
tion almost as a shadow legisla- 
ture today, the newspaper con- 
cluded. 

The report stated that “when 
an interest group writes a bill, 
only its interest is represented.” 

Former state Senator Tom Mc- 
Clintock, the only legislator who 
did not author a single sponsored 
bill, was quoted as saying that 
“It’s a general rule that sponsors 
are bureaucracies seeking more 
power, or companies seeking 
more money.” 
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Parole Board Given Flawed Psych Reports 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

Numerous prisoners were subjected to flawed psy- 
chological evaluations, and Board of Parole Hearings 
commissioners are insufficiently trained to detect the 
oversight, according to a report issued by the Inspector 
General. 

The report responded to state Senate Rules Committee 
concerns. The report concluded factual errors may exist 
in psychological evaluations, and there are sometimes 
inconsistent risk assessments by different doctors. 

The parole board is responsible for determining 
whether prisoners serving life sentence with the possi- 
bility of parole can safely re-enter society. Psychological 
evaluations are one of several factors that commission- 
ers consider in making parole decisions 

The Inspector General found that the parole board 
lacks reliable data to determine the number of factual 


errors contained in psychological evaluations. The IG 
also said the board lacks reliable data to determine the 
number of low-, medium- and high-risk assessment con- 
clusions. 

In a test sample of 35 prisoners given hearings in 2009, 
the parole board reported between one and four factual 
errors in each of the psychological evaluations. 

Mixed Up the Prisoner With Someone Else 

The report cited two examples of factually erroneous 
evaluations. In the first example, a prisoner’s attorney 
said at the hearing, “[The prisoner] has indicated to me 
that there are several gross inaccuracies in the psycho- 
logical report, to the extent to which [the prisoner] be- 
lieves that the clinician actually confused [the prisoner] 
with someone else.” 

In the other example, the prisoner’s attorney expressed 
concerns about the prisoner’s psychological evaluation 
and said, “One of the things that stands out as rather 


significant is there’s reference to another inmate on this 
report.” 

In neither of these cases were the errors reported, as 
policy dictates. 

The Inspector General also found weaknesses in the 
parole board’s oversight of the methods it uses to review 
psychological evaluations. It also reported inadequate 
training for parole board members and psychologists 
who evaluate inmates. 

The document is, “SPECIAL REPORT: The Board 
of Parole Hearings Psychological Evaluations and Man- 
datory Training Requirements,” authored by David R. 
Shaw, Inspector General. It was forwarded to Matthew 
L. Cate, secretary of California Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation on July 1, 2010. 

The complete report can be found online @ www.oig. 
ca.gov. — Juan Haines contributed to this story. 


The Enduring Problem of Over-Familiarity 


By COLE M. BIENEK 

Journalism Guild Writer 

San Quentin State Prison 
boasts the highest number of 
community volunteers and staff 
sponsorships in the entire state, 
if not the nation. Every day a 
veritable army of dedicated, al- 
truistic men and women pass 
through San Quentin’s iron 
gates, bringing much-needed 
hope and compassion to the men 
imprisoned within the walls. 

“There is a different mood in 
San Quentin, compared to other 
prisons,” says Jason, a young 
man who attends Patten Univer- 
sity, chapel services, and plays 
tennis on the weekends with 
members of the Marin Tennis 
Club. “The number of volun- 
teers creates an atmosphere of 
wanting to change.” 

Vast Array of People 

Volunteers range from state 
employees who sponsor various 
activity groups and programs, to 
people from the community who 
receive substantial training, to 
those who apply for, and receive 
clearance to conduct workshops, 
seminars, or participate in ath- 
letic programs alongside prison- 
ers. 

These vast arrays of people 
face a number of challenges dur- 
ing the course of their activities. 
The Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation provides 
training in recognizing and pre- 
venting the flow of contraband 
in and out of the institution. 

“I found the training to be re- 
alistic and valuable,” says Peter 
Ainsworth, a teacher’s assistant. 
“Every person who works with 
inmates must create boundaries 
that cannot be broken; you have 
to decide what your own param- 
eters are.” 

Look to Title 15 

One of the most difficult sub- 
jects to deal with, for prisoners, 
full-time staff, and volunteers 
alike, is that of over-familiarity. 
When approached regarding the 
official departmental definition 
of over-familiarity, members of 
the administration said that the 
definition is found in the Title 
15 Code of Regulations, which 
states, “Employees must not en- 


gage in undue familiarity with 
inmates...” However, there is 
a particular lack of precision in 
the formal, legal language. As- 
certaining exactly what “famil- 
iar” means is difficult. 

What Volunteers Learn 

Staff members discuss the 
issue during the annual three- 
hour classes that volunteers 
must complete in order to renew 
their security passes, known as 
“Beige Cards.” One volunteer 
who attended a September train- 
ing session reported a member 
of the Investigative Services 
Unit (ISU) offered a series of 
prohibitions. 

The officer said hand shakes 
are OK but no hugs, no friendly 
taps on the shoulder, no use of 
first names, no sharing of food, 
no disclosing of personal infor- 
mation such as addresses or fam- 
ily situation; never loan money, 
transport correspondence, or 
make phone calls for inmates. 

Some inmates prey on vol- 
unteers with low self-esteem, 
especially women, the officer 
reported. At the conclusion, the 
officer stated that volunteers 
should adopt a professional at- 
titude, with conservative dress 
and behavior. 

Lots of Prison Lore 

Most people connected to 
the department agree that over- 
familiarity is a valid concern. 
Prison lore abounds with tales 
of staff and prisoners who fall 
in love and cross the boundaries; 
other staff resign their positions 
and begin visiting a particular 
inmate. California newspapers 
report occasional instances of 
staff or volunteers caught traf- 
ficking drugs, tobacco, money, 
and cell phones. 

There are also accounts of 
prisoners’ lives being drastically 
changed due to an ethical, yet 
profound relationship with a vol- 
unteer or staff member working 
with inmates. 

Some inmate groups deal 
with very emotional, traumatic, 
and life-altering experiences. 
Participants in the Victim Of- 
fender Education Group, VOEG, 
share their deepest secrets and 
bare their souls in a group set- 


ting facilitated by one or more 
community volunteers. In order 
for the facilitators to provide the 
atmosphere needed for change 
to occur, they must, by neces- 
sity possess a level of empathy 
consistent with the work being 
accomplished. In situations such 
as this, volunteers and staff must 
maintain limits in order to con- 
tinue the work. 

Jack Dison, an experienced 
VOEG volunteer facilitator, rec- 
ognizes the challenges that come 
with the territory, and notes that 
the programs and the work are 
the most important thing. “It 
would be tragic,” he says, emo- 
tion clearly thickening his voice, 
“if I ever did anything to harm 
the program.” 

Maintaining Integrity 

Prisoners understand that the 
success or failure of a program 
depends largely upon the rela- 
tionships among the members, 
and how well everyone involved 
is able to focus on positive group 
and personal goals. Prisoners 
also understand that they must 
sometimes be the ones to main- 
tain the line between allowable 
and prohibited behavior. 

“We have to be proactive in 
maintaining the integrity of our 
groups,” says David Cowan, 
president of the Alliance for 
Change. “In the Alliance, we 
give an orientation workshop to 
new volunteers, and we have a 
written volunteer policy.” 

Cowan notes that San Quentin 
provides fertile ground for posi- 
tive personal change, and a large 
part of this comes from contri- 
butions made by the volunteers. 
“Understanding the importance 
of the San Quentin programs is 
the responsibility of everyone 
who participates in them,” says 
a North Block lifer. “We have to 
realize that the future welfare of 
our programs, and the ability to 
leave a legacy for other prison- 
ers to benefit from, depends on 
how ethically we conduct our- 
selves now.” 

Correctional officers are on 
the front lines of the struggle 
to maintain the security of the 
institution, and most agree that 
over-familiarity is an ongoing 
and unique problem. 


“Some inmates will manipu- 
late friendships and coax staff 
into improper behavior,” points 
out one veteran officer. “And 
sometimes volunteers will join 
groups just to set up a means to 
funnel contraband in.” 

No Easy Solution 

However, the officer suggests 
that there is perhaps too much 
emphasis placed upon some of 
the trivial, yet banned behaviors. 
He admits that bringing in even 
a harmless, trivial thing, such 
as a bottle of water or piece of 
fruit specifically for an inmate, 
can lead to more serious security 
breaches. “This issue will prob- 
ably never be resolved,” adds 
the officer, “There is simply no 
easy solution, if it can be solved 
at all.” 

Many San Quentin staff and 
inmates are hesitant to speak 
about the over-familiarity issue. 
“This subject needs to be talked 
about openly, and the stake- 
holders need to work together,” 
counsels one long-time staff vol- 
unteer. “People are complicated, 
and relationships are the most 
complex of all human interac- 
tions,” she states, noting that the 
inmate-staff relationship model 
is unlike any other. 

Sports Volunteers 

Recreation Coordinator Don 
DeNevi deals with a large vol- 
ume of volunteers each week, 
and has to remain consistently 
vigilant. “I constantly have to 
remind my Beige Card holders 
that they are here to compete; 
that’s it.” 

On Sept. 18 and 19, San Quen- 
tin CARES, in conjunction with 
Avon, sponsored its annual 
Breast Cancer Walk-a-Thon. A 
diverse variety of inmates, staff, 
and volunteers walked thou- 
sands of collective laps together, 
raising thousands of dollars for 
research and support. 

A female volunteer, who wish- 
es to remain anonymous, stated 
that there was nothing unusual 
or particularly noteworthy about 
a Breast Cancer Walk-a-Thon, 
but the fact that it occurred be- 
hind San Quentin’s walls made 
it so. “I could have been walking 
down the street in my neighbor- 


hood with these men,” she said, 
“the only difference is that I 
can’t hug them.” 

One long-term inmate, having 
served over 30 years, reveals the 
sadness and pain that develops 
after decades without compas- 
sionate human contact. “I can 
shake hands with the men I see 
every day, and I can hug my 
friend. I can even shake hands 
with some of the staff and vol- 
unteers, but God forbid that I 
hug the woman who had been 
my mentor, adviser, and sobriety 
counselor for several years.” 

He reflects upon the psycho- 
logical impact that the depriva- 
tion of human contact has on 
an inmate. “When the officer I 
work with every day, eight hours 
a day, for six years straight has 
to put on a pair of rubber gloves 
before touching me, it reminds 
me to never forget that I am no 
longer human.” 

U.S. Judge 
Is Facing 
Impeachment 

WASHINGTON - A Louisi- 
ana federal judge is facing im- 
peachment on corruption charg- 
es. The case against Judge G. 
Thomas Porteons is scheduled 
to go before the full Senate by 
mid-November. 

If convicted, he would be- 
come just the eighth federal 
judge removed from the bench. 
A two-thirds vote is required for 
conviction. Federal judges are 
appointed for life. 

In March the House voted 
unanimously to bring four ar- 
ticles of impeachment against 
Porteons. 

He is accused of accepting 
cash, meals, trips and other fa- 
vors from persons with business 
in his court. 

A panel of 12 senators recently 
concluded hearing the case. Por- 
teons has been suspended from 
hearing cases. He also is accused 
of filing a fraudulent bankruptcy 
and lying to Congress when the 
Senate confirmed him as a fed- 
eral judge in 1994. 
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Richmond Project Men 
Get to Hear Their Mayor 



Photo: Troy Williams 


Richmond Project members ready to play ball 


Continued from Page 1 

“It is not just in Richmond, it is 
all over. When you look around 
13 and 14 year-olds are dying ev- 
erywhere,” said the mayor. 

Inmate Michael Harris, an 
honorary member of the Rich- 
mond program, said, “It’s been 
a learning process working with 
the T.R.U.S.T Fellows and the 
Richmond Project. In terms of 
all the work that needs to be done 
back out in the community.” 

According to Inmate James 
Houston, Facilitator in the Rich- 
mond Project, “The program 
started in 2006. Its mission and 
goals are to come up with ideas 
to eradicate the violence that per- 
meates Richmond’s city neigh- 
borhoods. Included in that is the 
aim to develop economic stabil- 
ity and social skills for inmates 
who wish to have a successful 
re-entry back into society.” 

Close Relationship 

This could include more of a 
close working relationship with 
the California Department of 

Quan Talks 
To S.Q. Of 
Measure Y 

Continued from Page 1 

Volunteers of America. Accord- 
ing to Darnell Hill, a facilitator 
for Project Choice, said “the 
group is a vital support system 
that offers one on one case man- 
agement for young men paroling 
to Alameda County between the 
ages of 18 and 35. 

Project Choice offers coping 
skill classes that assist men in 
gaining the insight on “thinking 
errors” that influence criminal 
behavior. Classes are held in 
education building A (Tuesday 
from 3 to 5 p.m. and Friday from 
1 to 3 p.m.). Classes are consis- 
tent until paroled. 

Another Ball Game 

The curriculum consists of 
five books that promote respon- 
sible thinking, produce personal 
growth, influence constructive 
behavior and build safer com- 
munities. It’s one thing to en- 
courage young men to change 
their criminal lifestyle, but it’s a 
whole other ball game when you 
offer the tools, skills and support 
for one to make the “choice” to 
change from destructive crimi- 
nal to productive citizen.” 

Measure Y also aimed to keep 
fire stations open, hire 63 ad- 
ditional police officers to patrol 
designated neighborhoods in 
Oakland, and to fund various 
crime prevention programs. 

Since 80 police officers were 
laid off in August, Oakland Po- 
lice Department, fell below the 
threshold number of officers un- 


Corrections and Rehabilitation. 
The Richmond Project’s class 
size is between 25 to 30 people, 
and it meets the last three Mon- 
day nights of the month. 

“For her to come inside this 
place and talk to all of us, it 
shows her true commitment for 
change in the city of Richmond,” 
said James Houston, an inmate 
of San Quentin and Chairman of 
the Richmond Project 

The mayor also said that she 
would talk to her staff mem- 
bers and Lt. Sam Robinson, San 
Quentin’s Public information 
Officer (PIO) about establishing 
a Richmond Project Program in 
the community of Richmond. 

“I think that the mayor is the 
real deal. Watching her engage 
with the men of Richmond was 
a unique opportunity for me to 
see a person that’s involved in 
politics engage from the human 
perspective,” Harris said. “As 
opposed to somebody that is 
only preoccupied with what re- 
sides only on the surface. Mayor 
McLaughlin is a person who 
puts her words into action.” 


der Measure Y’s funding man- 
date. Quan therefore encour- 
ages Oakland voters to approve 
a revision of the measure on the 
November ballot to maintain 
funding for all beneficiaries of 
Measure Y. 

Quan pointed out that lay- 
ing off police officers in today’s 
economic environment is a ma- 
jor concern, most of the layoffs 
targeted desk jobs or low level 
subordinate positions. “There 
are actually 30 more cops as- 
signed to the streets than before 
the layoff,” she said. 

‘More Than 80 Cops’ 

“The Measure Y programs 
probably prevent more crimes 
than the 80 cops,” she said. 
“The combination of the crime 
prevention programs with (the 
street presence of) those [po- 
lice officers] who know the beat 
are more effective preventing 
crime.” 

“Right now the city’s budget 
is 50 percent cops. My typical 
cop cost me $100,000 a year, 
and they make $17,000 in over- 
time, and when I pay the other 


A defender of victims of vio- 
lent crime, she spoke out clearly 
against the rape of a Richmond 
High School student, and the 
numerous shootings, which in- 
cluded a shooting into a church. 

McLaughlin was elected to 
her first term as Mayor of the 
city of Richmond in November 
2006 and is seeking re-election 
this November. She has worked 
closely with the Police Chief 
and the Office of Neighborhood 
Safety looking at continuous 
stratagems to reduce violence 
in the city, specifically in the 
areas considered high traffic hot 
zones. 

Success with Budgets 

As mayor of Richmond, 
McLaughlin signed three con- 
secutive budgets that keep and 
expand city services and in- 
creased the number of police 
officers on duty. Violent crimes 
and property crimes, still very 
serious problems in Richmond, 
have shown significant declining 
trends during her tenure. 


benefits, it costs me a quarter of 
a million dollars for one cop - 
car, gun, pension, pay, overtime. 
For a quarter-million dollars, I 
can do an after-school program 
at an elementary school. For a 
half-million dollars I can do an 
after-school program at a middle 
school. If I do an after-school 
program at a middle school, 
burglaries, vandalism, and petty 
crime is going to go down 40 
percent.” 

Although Quan agrees that 
the number of police officers in 
Oakland is extremely important, 
she believes that tax dollars are 
more efficiently spent on crime 
prevention programs targeting 
youngsters. 

Quan indicated interest in de- 
veloping a project in Oakland 
similar to Harlem Kid’s Zone, 
directed by Jeffery Canada in 
New York City. Harlem Kid’s 
Zone provides low-income 
families with parenting support 
through highly motivated social 
workers . — Juan Haines contrib- 
uted to this story 


With her vision of being thor- 
oughly involved with the heart- 
beat of Richmond, her head- 
quarters, in combination with 
other local groups sponsors the 
Healing Circles of Hope, a train- 
ing program for facilitators. 
Their plan is to conduct support 
groups for Richmond families 
that have lost friends and loved 
ones to violence. 

“For a top official to come in 
here and meet with men consid- 
ered enemies to the community 
is big,” Houston, said. “Giving 
her time on these points and 
asking for our help to curb the 
problems of violence and find a 
solution is significant and very 
important.” 

A project close to her was the 
creation of the Richmond City 
Youth Corps that provides part- 
time year round jobs for unem- 
ployed youth anxious to learn 
skills, earn salaries, and learn 
trades. 

She voted against the failed 
Measure Q, which mandated an 
increase in sales taxes in Rich- 
mond. In a demonstration of sol- 
idarity, McLaughlin pulled the 
entire City Council together to 
authorize and require environ- 
mental cleanup oversight for the 
toxic Zeneca and UC Field Sta- 
tion sites in Richmond’s south- 
eastern shoreline. 

Mayor McLaughlin has been 
touted as a hands-on commu- 
nity activist. She co-founded 
the Richmond Progressive Alli- 
ance (RPA) in 2003. This forum 
included Democrats, Indepen- 
dents and Greens all uniting for 
the progressive ideals to build a 
healthier robust Richmond. She 
has also worked with the RPA on 
multiple environmental health 
issues, human and civil rights 
and proper living wage matters. 

Been Very Supportive 

Nythell Collins, Vice Chair- 
man of San Quentin’s Richmond 
Project and a Facilitator, said the 
mayor has been very supportive 
of the process of change. 

“For her to include us, the men 
in prison, in this process is a very 
refreshing and positive thing.” 

In an effort to send a posi- 
tive message, several men from 
inside the walls of San Quentin 
came together from different 


parts of Richmond for a day of 
softball, unity, brotherhood and 
faith in their belief that stopping 
the crime and violence can be- 
gin here. 

“I’m from East Palo Alto and 
we’ve got problems out there 
as well,” said Dexter Coleman. 
We’ve got people of color war- 
ring against people of color. But 
it’s good to know that we have 
men who are putting aside their 
differences and coming togeth- 
er.” 

Standing and cheering his 
fellow teammates, Nate Col- 
lins said, “We’re having a great 
baseball game showing a sense 
of community and really get- 
ting along. This is big. There are 
guys from Richmond who want 
to promote peace; we want a safe 
and positive community.” 

As shouts of “You’re out” and 
“Catch the ball” rang out in the 
ball park, others gave their take 
on this important event. “When 
we were all younger we played 
sports together and we went on 
trips together,” said Sean Pat- 
ton. “You’ve got men here from 
North, South and Central Rich- 
mond. We all grew up in church 
playing together; it’s great to be 
doing this.” 

It’s Not Impossible 

Barry Dugar, who has lived 
in Richmond for 35 years and 
coached some the men he was 
watching play, said, “I caught 
my first case in 2004. I coached 
Richmond baseball, football and 
basketball out in Richmond and 
I’ve known some of these men 
since they were five and six years 
old. It’s not impossible for us to 
be good and responsible men.” 

“Richmond can be a model 
for other cities to turn things 
around” McLaughlin said. “Yes 
,it’s a small city but it still can be 
a model for bigger cities.” 

Cecily McMahan, production 
coordinator for KCRT televi- 
sion, is working with the men of 
the Richmond Project, in con- 
junction with the San Quentin 
News/Media Department to cre- 
ate multiple Public Service An- 
nouncements to be viewed out in 
the community. 
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Oakland Mayor candidate Jean Quan speaks 
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S.Q. Muslims Conclude Ramadan 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

San Quentin Prison Muslims 
spent the holy month of Ra- 
madan together — breaking the 
fast and sharing in the evening 
meal — as a community. 

Ramadan ended Sept. 11. 
Ramadan lasts 29 or 30 days, 
depending on the moon. After 
Ramadan, Muslims around the 
world make an effort to keep 
positive attributes throughout 
the entire year. 

This special month is a time 
for Muslims to get closer to Al- 


Following is a religious essay by 
Sean K. Long written in the form 
of a letter to his mother. It has 
been edited for space. 

Dearest Mom, 

I’m so excited right now and 
the only reason I haven’t written 
you sooner about what’s hap- 
pened to me is because I know 
I’ve written similar letters in 
the past. The only difference 
between then and now is before 
most of what I was writing you 
were lies and half truths that 
I knew you wanted to hear be- 
cause I know you’ve been wait- 
ing so long for me to give my 
life over to God and accept Jesus 
Christ as my savior. 

Happened for Real 

But guess what, momma, it 
finally happened for real and I 
didn’t do it for anyone else but 
me. So I know it’s real this time 
and He’s lit a fire in me with 
the Holy Spirit that I can’t even 
come close to explaining. 

Anyways, so I get here to San 
Quentin Prison and my first cel- 
ly (Rick) turns out to be a first- 
termer but he’s 45 years old . . . 
somewhere in the middle of him 
fighting his case, Jesus reached 
out to him in some special way 
and now he’s on the road of a 
born-again Christian. . . 

Rick... gave me his testimo- 
ny (and) it hit me hard... I got 
moved to the gym where ... I get 
another bunky that’s as true blue 
born-again Christian. . . they 
even call him Real. 

I Prayed for Guidance 

But I still had my doubts and 
my fears of picking up a Bible 
when everyone knows me ... 
that I’m truly a Skinhead. So af- 
ter a couple of days in the Gym 
I get kicked out and sent back to 
West Block for horse-playing. . . 

I get celled up with another 
born-again Christian (named 
Steffan)...The next morning 
they kick me back down to the 
Gym ... I prayed for guidance 
and a sign ... I look up and on 
the sergeant’s door of the Gym 
they have spray-painted 3:16. 

From years of hearing you, 
I know it was a verse from the 
Bible . . .It also hit me . . . (that the 
number has) been your P.O. Box 
number . . . 


lah (swt). In addition to fasting 
from sunrise to sunset, Muslims 
make the sincere effort to learn 
to be more compassionate and 
kind to those around them. 

Muslims also had an oppor- 
tunity to perform additional 
congregational prayers, increase 
their knowledge in the Islamic 
faith, and learn about the Holy 
Prophet, Muhammad (saw). 
Imam Q. Kawsar Hossain also 
taught fundamental Quranic Ar- 
abic lessons to the community. 

The imam said Ramadan is a 
time to correct and change nega- 
tive habits acquired during the 


I started actually crying mom- 
ma ...And I picked my bunky’s 
Bible up ...I was looking for 
John 3: 16... and it was like 33 
years of doubt came tumbling 
down. . . 

That very night we got some 
new guys in here and one of 
the first guys to walk up to me 
and introduce himself to me is 

A Recidivism 
Rate of Only 
Five Percent! 

A minister who works with 
prison inmates in Switzerland 
says he’s interested in learning 
how San Quentin deals with in- 
carcerated men. 

“It is important for young peo- 
ple who come to prison to have 
an education,” said Hans Strub 
on a recent visit to San Quen- 
tin. He said that for more than 
20 years he has been director of 
continuing education inside and 
outside Swiss prisons. 

Next June he plans to hold a 
ministers’ conference in San 
Francisco “to overcome violence 
and to promote peace-making.” 

Strub reported the prison 
Swiss prison system is very dif- 
ferent from California’s. Swiz- 
erland has 12 prisons that house 
500 to 1,200 inmates, compared 
with more than 5,000 in San 
Quentin. 

The Swiss recidivism rate is 
about five percent, compared to 
70 to 80 percent in California. 
“It means that the rehabilitation 
idea is rather good and estab- 
lished. . .volunteers help inmates 
to re-integrate into society,” he 
said. Inmates are required to ob- 
tain a high school diploma. 

“We have less crime,” he 
added. And there are many edu- 
cational and vocational training 
programs in Swiss prisons, he 
said. “Inmates can learn a pro- 
fession.” 

There is no death penalty in 
Switzerland, with the exception 
of treason in wartime, he said. 
The maximum sentence is gen- 
erally 25 years, he added, except 
for sex crimes against children, 
which can draw 40 years to life. 


year. The Muslim community 
hopes to take their fast a step 
further and make it last through- 
out the year, he added. Muslims 
should strive to be at the fore- 
front of setting positive exam- 
ples for the entire San Quentin 
population to follow, he said. 
In fact, steadfastness after Ra- 
madan is the greatest sign that 
one has gained benefit from the 
month of fasting, he noted. 

The San Quentin Muslim 
community acknowledges and 
sincerely appreciates the admin- 
istration and staff members who 
helped Islamic adherents experi- 


another Skinhead, born-again 
Christian... All my fears, all 
my doubts and all my worries 
vanished. That night I went to 
Bible study and at the end I hit 
my knees again and asked to be 
saved. I let black men, Mexi- 
cans and others lay their hands 
on my while I was on my knees 
crying, and it was like no feel- 


ByALI RASHEED 
MUHAMMAD 
Contributing Writer 

The Muslim community at 
San Quentin has expressed its 
thanks to Allahu Ta’ala, whose 
aid, guidance and grace were in- 
strumental in making this year’s 
Ramadan a humble reality. Ra- 
madan is the month of fasting, 
one of the five pillars of Al-Is- 
lam, and is obligatory for every 
Muslim. 

Muslims not only abstain from 
food, drink and sexual inter- 
course from dawn to dusk, but 
also from evil deeds and desires. 
Every act of worship performed 
during the month of Ramadan 
adds award. It is therefore the 
season of devotional rituals and 
self-restraint as well as goodwill 
and benevolence. 

At San Quentin classes were 
given by the Muslim chaplain, 
Brother Hossain, during the 
evenings in Arabic learning and 
a collection of aHadith (the tra- 
ditions of Prophet Muhammad 
(Peace Be Upon Him), on the 
significance of charity in deeds, 
and good manners toward each 
other and toward all of human- 
ity. 

Muslims expressed their ap- 
preciation to the brothers who 
were especially helpful in the 
preparation of meals and the 
other accommodations for a 
peaceful experience. They 
thanked and acknowledged the 
work and help from the Muslim 
chaplain for the introduction of 
Sheik Nawaz, who is learned in 
the Qur’an, aHadith, Fiqh and 
Shariah. Sheik Nawaz, origi- 
nally from Pakistan, visted from 


ence this special time together, 
the imam commented. 

Muslims are especially grate- 
ful to the kitchen staff that 
helped facilitate preparing the 
evening meals and ensured ev- 
eryone enjoyed a hot, delicious 
meal, the imam said. He also ex- 
pressed gratitude to the brothers 
who diligently worked to pre- 
pare the evening meal and make 
the morning “suhoor” (break- 
fast) meals. 

The Muslim community cele- 
brated the end of Ramadan with 
a feast on Sept. 19. 


ing that dope or alcohol has ever 
given me. . . And when I got up 
it was like all my hate and an- 
ger, my fears and worries were 
all washed away at once. . . I was 
truly happy for the first time in 
my life. 

I’ll see you soon. 

Your Oldest Son 
Happy B-Day Mom 


South Africa, where he has been 
living for several years. 

He shared gifts of wisdom 
that were truly inspiring, relat- 
ing the story of an 80-year-old 
woman that memorized the Holy 
Qur’an. He noted that her mind- 
set and/or belief at such an age 
was phenomenal. 

Religious 

Thoughts 

Muhammad (the Apostle) 
p.b.u.h. said: 

When a man dies all except 
three of his works perish, name- 
ly, a permanent endowment for 
charity, useful knowledge, and 
righteous progeny that bring 
honor upon his memory. 

Envy is unlawful except re- 
garding two categories of per- 
sons, those to whom G-d has 
given wealth and power to spend 
that wealth rightly, and those to 
whom G-d has given wisdom 
with which they regulate (their 
lives) and which they teach. 

It has been said (in the pro- 
cess of learning) the first (step) 
is silence, followed by listening, 
then retention, then doing, and 
finally imparting. 

It has also been said, “Teach 
what you know to him who does 
not know and learn from him 
who knows what you do not 
know. If you would do this you 
would learn what you have not 
known and would retain what 
you have already known.” — Ali 
R. Muhammad contributed the 
verse. 


Hebrew 

Holidays 

Observed 

By CAROLE HYMAN 
Jewish Chaplain 

The San Quentin Jewish Com- 
munity entered the High Holiday 
period in the Hebrew month of 
Elul, which began the first week 
of August. Elul is a time of intro- 
spection and spiritual prepara- 
tion for Rosh Hashanah (the Day 
of Judgment) and Yom Kippur 
(the Day of Atonement). 

Making Amends 

During the 10 days between 
Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kip- 
pur we are instructed to ask for- 
giveness and make amends for 
the harm we did to others in the 
past year. 

Each week during the month 
of Elul we focused on a specif- 
ic character trait and observed 
our behavior in our daily life. 
Our model was God’s response 
to Moses in the book of Exo- 
dus, after Moses asked to see 
God’s face: “Adonai, Adonai, a 
God Compassionate and Gra- 
cious, Long Suffering in anger, 
Abounding in Kindness and 
Truth, Forgiving iniquity, trans- 
gression and sin.” 

Help Us Understand 

These verses help us to under- 
stand what it means to be “made 
in God’s image” — we are ca- 
pable of developing these traits 
in ourselves, if we are willing to 
see our character flaws and work 
toward transforming them. 

Saturday evening, September 
4 we observed Selichot, a ritual 
in which we forgive others who 
have harmed us in the past year. 
We celebrated Rosh Hashanah 
the following week, finishing 
with Tashlikh at the chapel area 
pond where we symbolically 
“cast our sins into the sea.” The 
next Sabbath was the “Sabbath 
of Repentance” and we read se- 
lections from the Prophets which 
assure us that God responds to 
our genuine repentance with 
mercy. 

Completed Our Cycle 

Friday evening, September 17 
we performed Kol Nidrei, a ritu- 
al in which we ask God to erase 
any unfulfilled vows we made to 
Him in the past year. The next 
day we completed our cycle with 
Yom Kippur, during which we 
stand before God as the Chil- 
dren of Israel and say, “We ac- 
cept Your Judgment, but we pray 
for Your Mercy.” 

May we all have a sweet, 
healthy and productive New 
Year in 5771! 



His Years of Doubt 
Came Tumbling Down 



San Quentin’s Ramadan 
Experience Gets Support 
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4 Candidates Answer 5 Questions 

WE QUERIED THE SIX RUNNING FOR GOVERNOR — FOUR RESPONDED 


Carlos Alvarez Chelene Nightingale 

Peace and Freedom Party American Independent Party 


The San Quentin News sent 
five questions to each of the six 
candidates for California gover- 
nor. We heard from four of them: 
Carlos Alvarez, Peace and Free- 
dom Party; Chelene Nightingale, 
American Independent Party; 
Dale Ogden, Libertarian Party; 
and Laura Wells, Green Party. 
Missing are Democrat Jerry 
Brown and Republican Meg 
Whitman. The questions: 

1) Senator James Webb of 
Virginia noted that the United 
States has five percent of the 
world’s population and 25 per- 
cent of the world’s prisoners. He 
concluded that either Americans 
are five times as evil as people 
in the rest of the world or there’s 
something wrong with our crim- 
inal justice system. Which of 
those two possibilities do you 
believe is correct and why? 

2 ) It costs California 4 s taxpay- 
ers more than $45,000 per year 
to keep one person in prison. 
That $45,000 would cover the 
state’s share of educating about 
15 elementary school students. 
Do you believe this should be 
changed and why? 

3) The Three Strikes Law re- 
sults in numerous non-violent 
felons sentenced to life in pris- 
on. Numerous two-strike non- 
violent offenders also receive 
long prison terms. This costs 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
a year. What is your opinion of 
this situation, and what do you 
believe should be done about it, 
if anything? 

4 ) Describe the qualities of a 
person you would appoint for the 
head of the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections and Reha- 
bilitation (CDCR)? 

5) CDCR is, by its legal title, 
supposed to embody both pun- 
ishment (Corrections) and Reha- 
bilitation leading to the offend- 
er’s re-entry into society. Recent 
governors have over-ruled the 
vast majority of paroles granted 
after long study and extensive 
hearings by the state’s official 
parole board. What is your opin- 
ion of this practice and what 
changes, if any, would you sup- 
port? 


By JEFFREY LITTLE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

As an ex-felon, it can be ex- 
tremely difficult obtaining gain- 
ful employment. One of the main 
reasons is due to ex-felons being 
considered as “at-risk” job appli- 
cants, which can deter a poten- 
tial employer from hiring you. 

However, the Federal Bonding 
Program ensures the employer 
that, if the felon steals, hurts 


1) Something is dead wrong 
with the U.S. criminal justice 
system. I view the “justice” 
system as a system of oppres- 
sion targeting working people, 
especially those from oppressed 
communities. Black, Latino, Na- 
tive and Asian people are dispro- 
portionately sentenced to longer 
prison terms for “crimes” equiv- 
alent to their white counterparts. 
Poor whites are also sentenced 
to long prison terms. The failure 
of capitalism to employ millions 
of workers combined with the 
profit driven prison-industrial 
complex has lead to the mass 
incarceration of working people 
while actual criminals - Wall 
Street bankers and Pentagon 
warmongers - operate with im- 
punity. 

2) Yes, [the prisons vs. schools 
equation] must be changed im- 
mediately. In the midst of the 
worst economic crisis in more 
than 70 years, California politi- 
cians pushed the crisis onto the 
backs of working families. They 
have eliminated thousands of 
jobs, attacked unions, slashed 
benefits, expanded class sizes 
and threatened public education 
on every level. Instead of long 
prison sentences, there should 
be rehabilitation and millions 
of jobs should be created. Most 
so-called crimes result from the 
attempts of people to survive. 
The money spent on prisons in 
California should be put to use 
for quality public education and 
the creation of jobs. 

3) I will put an immediate 
moratorium on the Three Strikes 
Law if I am elected Governor. It 
is a racist law that only further 
oppresses working and poor 
people, especially people of 
color. Right now, Three Strikes 
feeds into the prison-industrial 
complex’s wish to continue ex- 
panding, and its collaboration 
with corporations to force pris- 
oners to work at slave wages. 
This law itself is truly crimi- 
nal. As a proud member of the 
Party for Socialism and Libera- 
tion (www.PSLweb.org), I must 
say that Three Strikes is an ex- 


someone or destroys equipment, 
the employer can be reimbursed 
for their losses. The program is 
a great hiring incentive for most 
employers, because the bonding 
insurance fees do not come out 
of employer pockets. 

The bond is issued at no cost 
to the employer and is only good 
for six months. At the end of the 
six-month period, the bond can 
be rescinded by the employer, 
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Carlos Alvarez 

ample of why I believe prisons 
are modern-day “concentration 
camps” for the poor. 

4 ) I would appoint a class- 
conscious person who had expe- 
rienced time in prison or jail to 
head the CDCR. My campaign is 
about putting working and poor 
people’s needs first. This would 
guide my decision. The new 
CDCR head would have to fo- 
cus on job placement, and would 
immediately raise the wages of 
prison laborers to be equivalent 
to their “free” counterparts. 
The right to unionize would be 
extended to all prisoners. The 
ultimate goal of my administra- 
tion’s CDCR head would be to 
tear down the prison walls! 

5) I would grant paroles, com- 
mute sentences and pardon all 
political prisoners. The practice 
of denying parole is unconscio- 
nable. It furthers the stigmati- 
zation of prisoners as “violent” 
and “unemployable.” Prison 
conditions today are a product 
of divide-and-conquer tactics. 
Guards perpetuate racism and 
employ violence to control a 
potentially revolutionary popu- 
lation. With new job placement 
and educational opportunities, 
reduced sentences, humane con- 
ditions and dignified wages, the 
workers in prison will be well 
prepared to re-enter society. I 
believe working people should 
run society. Only then will we 
be free. The people who should 
be in prison are those who ex- 
ploit our labor. 


or the bond can be maintained 
by the employer at a substantial 
cost to employer. 

Self-employed personnel do 
not qualify for bond packages. 
Qualifications consist of being 
the (states) legal age for work- 
ing, (if you’re old enough to go 
to prison, you’re old enough to 
work). The job position has to be 
at least 30 hours per week, and 
taxes must be automatically de- 
ducted from wages paid. 


1) Clearly, Mr. Webb lacks 
Californians problems or con- 
cerns with the illegal alien prob- 
lem facing us which explains his 
nonsensical “possibilities.” Some 
estimates state that over half of 
California’s prison population is 
made up of illegal aliens. That is 
our problem. 

The obvious solutions are to 
cut state money to sanctuary 
cities, send our state military to 
guard our border, enforce 834b 
of our own penal code which 
is very similar to AZ’s SB1070, 
and make it close to impossible 
for illegal aliens to live and com- 
mit crimes in California. 

[Editor's Note: According to 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion, for the most recent period 
for which figures are available 
(2008), the number of illegal 
aliens among the states prison 
population was 19, 008 of 1 71, 085 
total inmates, or 11 percent.] 

2 ) The only things that Cali- 
fornia’s prisons and schools 
have in common are the facts 
that 1, they are unionized and 
2, the more we spend on them, 
the more that is demanded and 
the worse they get. California 
spends 55 percent of the entire 
state budget on a school system 
that graduates 50 percent of its 
students. It is becoming abun- 
dantly clear that in both of these 
areas, the public employees, no 
matter what they feel they are 
worth, have priced themselves 
out of the market. We just can’t 
afford these expenditures. 

3 ) At some point, everyone 
must take responsibility for his 
or her own actions. It seems rea- 
sonable to expect people con- 
victed of their “first strike” to 
modify their behavior so as to 
avoid a possible second or third. 
Should someone who commits 
three non-violent offenses serve 
long prison terms? Probably not. 
But, like the three strikes law it- 
self, the question of loosening it 


Gubernatorial candidate Jerry 
Brown has raised the issue of 
selling San Quentin Prison to 
private developers for an esti- 
mated $1 billion to $2 billion.. 

It’s an issue that’s been raised 
repeatedly without success over 
the years. Governor Arnold 
Schwarzenegger proposed sell- 
ing it to raise money for the cash- 
short state. Even then- Governor 
Ronald Reagan proposed the 
shutdown in the 1970s. Numer- 
ous local politicians support the 
closure. 

A Marin Independent Journal 
editorial noted some of the prob- 
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Chelene Nightingale 

should be decided by the people 
of California. As their elected 
representative, I want to abide by 
their wishes. Modifying the law 
to present to voters is something 
that I am willing to consider. 

4 ) The head of CDCR should 
be a compassionate person with 
experience in law enforcement 
and preferably a military back- 
ground. As any head of such an 
important department, she/he 
should be a person who is will- 
ing to take all required actions 
to obtain and provide anything 
necessary for efficient operation 
of the department. 

5) I will not second guess the 
actions of previous governors 
with no information about the 
specific cases on which to base 
an opinion. The first purpose of a 
prison system must be to protect 
society from those who would 
harm others. It is my belief that 
if we can depopulate our prison- 
system by sending the majority 
of inmates to their home coun- 
tries we can do a much better job 
of rehabilitation. What I want 
to do is to apply all of our reha- 
bilitation money and efforts to 
American citizens who deserve 
our help. 


lems a closure would raise, in- 
cluding: Where would the 5,247 
prisoners, including over 700 
condemned inmates, go? 

The state recently completed a 
$136 million Central Health Ser- 
vices Building at San Quentin, 
and plans are moving forward to 
build a new $360 million Death 
Row. 

Republican Sen. Jeff Denham 
thought the property was worth 
$2 billion and introduced legis- 
lation to allow development on 
the property, without consider- 
ing Marin’s low-growth policies. 
The legislation failed. 


Federal Bonding Program Aids Ex-Felons 


Sell S.Q. for $2 Billion? 
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Dale Ogden 

Libertarian Party 


Laura Wells 

Green Party 


1) Something is seriously 
wrong with our criminal justice 
system. We need to end the war 
on drugs and legalize gambling, 
prostitution and other “vices.” 
No victim, no crime, period. 
There are also other crimes for 
which I would pardon individu- 
als. I believe in the 2nd Amend- 
ment and the unalienable right 
to self defense. As Governor, I 
expect a significant decrease in 
the prison population. Part of my 
platform is to appoint a volunteer 
commission to help me pardon 
anyone who has been convicted 
of a victimless crime, in prison 
or out of prison. Only dangerous 
people belong in prison. 

2) Yes; prison guards, like 
most state employees, are over- 
paid and receive obscenely 
excessive benefits, especially 
retirement benefits (pensions 
and health care). As a result of 
the decrease in prison popula- 
tion that I anticipate, I would lay 
off a large portion of the prison 
guards, focusing in particular 
on those who have a history of 
violence (we need a house clean- 
ing). Too many prison guards 
(and other law enforcement per- 
sonnel, especially SWAT teams) 
are authoritarian and are a far 
greater danger to citizens than 
most criminals. 

3) Punishment should fit the 
crime. No third strike should 
ever be for a non-violent crime. 
Only those individuals who are 
a continuing danger to others 
should be in prison. Those who 
commit crimes only against 
someone’s property should be 
punished in a different fashion, 
through fines and restitution. 
Rather than being warehoused 
in prisons, they should continue 
to live in regular society, perhaps 
with restrictions on their activi- 
ties, and continue to work and be 
productive citizens. There needs 
to be balance and common sense 
in sentencing. 


By EDDIE J. GRIFFIN 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The history of Brown Card 
Volunteers is murky at best, but 
their contributions to us are most 
palpable. 

In a recent interview with 
Marin Literacy’s educators 
Sue, Carolyn and Nan of PROJ- 
ECT REACH, I was afforded a 
unique perspective into thoughts 
and wishes of these most capable 
academic professionals. When 
asked what, if any, obstacles they 
may have faced in the course of 
performing their duties, I was 
told that “obstacles were mini- 
mal, the officers staffed in the 
education department were most 
accommodating.” 

These women expressed a 
desire to assist inmates in their 
transition back into society with 
the suitable skills necessary for 
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Dale Ogden 

4) I would look for someone 
who believes, as I do, in the 
concept that the only crimes are 
crimes against people and their 
property, someone who recog- 
nizes that people, especially 
young people, sometimes make 
mistakes and, while some form 
of punishment may be neces- 
sary (restitution is always my 
preferred punishment; victims 
should be made whole if possi- 
ble), they should be rehabilitated 
through their work experience 
and self-sufficiency. 

5) I believe that Governors 
have tried to prove themselves in 
favor of law and order. Conser- 
vatives and Republicans believe 
in punishment and liberals and 
Democrats are afraid of looking 
soft on crime. As a Libertarian, 
I believe in the rights of all indi- 
viduals (groups have no rights), 
that restitution is important, and 
that rehabilitation creates an as- 
set while imprisonment creates 
a liability, and that prison often 
becomes a recruitment center 
for criminals. Someone leav- 
ing prison may have difficulty 
getting a job; someone who has 
been working will always find it 
easier to get a job. 


job placement, social integra- 
tion, and the elevation of per- 
sonal esteem. 

Nan informed me that the ef- 
fects of recent economic issues 
have had negligible impact on 
the program, being that resourc- 
es came from Marin Literacy. 
Also, that barring some emer- 
gency, they make every effort 
to attend all scheduled classes. 
Nan enjoys spending time.help- 
ing others and she learns as her 
students learn. 

Once one of her students told 
her that his main motivation in 
enrolling in the program was a 
promise his son made to him, 
and that was that if he (the in- 
mate) got his GED that he (the 
son) would make positive chang- 
es in his own life. Afterward, 
Carolyn said that shows that 
changing lives inside affects 
those outside. 


1) Something is wrong with 
the system! Imprisonment has 
become the new slavery. Profil- 
ing happens at every step, relat- 
ed to who gets stopped, arrested, 
tried, and convicted, and how se- 
vere their sentence, not to men- 
tion the profiling that happens in 
the media. That is wrong, and 
yet an integral part of the poli- 
cies of maintaining exploitation. 
When people have fewer options 
outside of prison - options like 
good education and well-paid 
jobs - they can be exploited, or 
dismissed, as workers, consum- 
ers, and voters. Prisons also re- 
ward campaign contributions 
with contracts for construction, 
services, and prison labor. 

2) Yes, change it. For decades 
the percentage allocated to the 
prison budget has increased, 
while education has decreased. 
In other parts of this question- 
naire, I outlined why this course 
is being followed by governors 
of both Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties, which I now call 
Titanic Parties since they are 
heading straight for the iceberg, 
and their leaders are not chang- 
ing course. Needed changes are 
many, and include: legalize mari- 
juana; handle drug abuse outside 
of prison, reduce imprisonment 
due to technical parole viola- 
tions, honor the parole board 
decisions, eliminate the death 
penalty, and correct or eliminate 
Three Strikes. 

3) Three Strikes was a ma- 
nipulative proposition designed 
to play on people’s fears and en- 
hance the prison industrial com- 
plex. Ten years later, a billion- 
aire’s last minute manipulations, 
helped by Jerry Brown, defeated 
Prop 66, which would have 
amended Three Strikes. Voters 
need to change Three Strikes 
via citizen initiative. I believe a 
necessary step is happening: a 
People’s Movement is building 


When I spoke with Sue she 
was eager to convey her passion 
for helping others saying “I like 
to extend my teaching experi- 
ences to the benefit of those in 
need.” 

In addition to other duties 
these volunteers must undergo 
annual training regarding insti- 
tutional concerns such as safety, 
contact with inmates and other 
staff responsibilities. 

We may well wonder what it 
is that compels someone to give 
selflessly her or his time and pa- 
tience for the benefit of others. 
Sympathetic consciousness of 
other’s distress together with a 
desire to alleviate it would be an 
apt description. 

These women, among other 
men and women, have taken the 
mere idea of rehabilitation from 
abstraction to reality here at San 
Quentin. 
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Laura Wells 

to counter the “prison military 
industrial corporate complex.” 
Evidence of this growing move- 
ment includes the Justice for 
Oscar Grant movement, which 
is supported by the March 4th 
Student Movement demanding 
good educational opportunities, 
and a Latino movement demand- 
ing fair treatment. 

4) I would appoint as head of 
CDCR someone focused on re- 
habilitation, someone who con- 
tinues to learn everything possi- 
ble about what has worked here 
and elsewhere, solutions both 
tried and true and innovative. 
They would have received high 
marks from peers, from employ- 
ees, and even from inmates and 
ex-inmates. They would have a 
deep respect for people’s ability 
to turn themselves around. As 
a personal story, my fiance is a 
retired probation counselor for 
juveniles. We’ve had the plea- 
sure of seeing many young men 
approach us at restaurants to tell 
him that they straightened out 
their lives thanks to him. 

5) Over-ruling parole deci- 
sions is harmful to the would-be 
parolees, their families and sup- 
porters, and to the taxpayers, but 
helpful to the prison industrial 
complex, and that points to the 
solutions. Changes I support in- 
clude one very basic change in 
our government which is to elect 
candidates who are not bought. 
That would require a much more 
level playing field in elections 
than we have now. As a Green 
Governor I would not be be- 
holden to the prison industrial 
complex, and I would follow 
the intention of the laws and 
not over-rule parole board deci- 
sions. 

S.Q. Flu Shots 
Set for November 

San Quentin will once again 
do a mass influenza vaccina- 
tion. It will be held during the 
first week of November, from 
the first to the fifth. The medical 
staff will target a different unit 
each day during third watch, 
probably between the 1600 hour 
count and dinner. Notices will 
be posted in each housing unit. 


Juvenile 
Arrests 
On Rise 

Continued from Page 1 

• 22 percent need sexual be- 
havior treatment services 

• 28 percent enrolled in school 
are receiving special education 
services 

The issues of concern to the 
parents and guardians of these 
young perpetrators of violent 
crime: Why it is happening in 
the first place, and how do we 
either prevent it or intervene be- 
fore it occurs? 

Is it a problem for government 
to solve, or does the solution lie 
with all of us? 

Juvenile justice authorities 
believe a plan to mitigate such 
problems must include more job 
opportunities for young people 
and they should receive accep- 
tance and support elsewhere. 

Look for the Signs 

If you suspect that a member 
of your family or a neighbor is 
involved with criminal or gang 
activity, it is important to ac- 
knowledge it and report it. The 
signs often include a change in 
dress style, secret behavior and 
increase in money and posses- 
sions. A problem only increases 
when you bury it and pretend it 
does not exist. It is even more 
difficult to expose when the par- 
ent is the direct recipient of a 
criminal enterprise. 

You have to try to make sure 
that young people in your fam- 
ily occupy their time with ac- 
tivities that are wholesome and 
productive, such as organized 
sports, hobbies and after- school 
activities. The biggest support- 
ers that can provide interven- 
tion and prevention are orga- 
nizations such as churches and 
non- government organizations. 
Because they are mainly aimed 
at the youth, gang prevention be- 
comes a cause at the top of their 
list. Believing that young people 
have a better chance of being 
helped if they are given positive 
activities, they take a more di- 
rect role in working with young 
people. 

What Is Obvious 

There are no simple solutions 
to reducing arrests. What is ob- 
vious is that we can’t spend our 
way out of the problem through 
incarceration by locking up ev- 
ery juvenile offender. 

The only real solution is deter- 
rence through education reform, 
vocational training and employ- 
ment opportunity, as well as 
mental health care, substance 
abuse treatment and rehabilita- 
tion services for juvenile offend- 
ers when it becomes necessary 
to detain and incarcerate them. 

Teachers are being asked 
to reform their compensation 
through performance incen- 
tives. Why not require the same 
expectations from the criminal 
justice system for young crimi- 
nal offenders? 


Brown Card Volunteers Are Still Upbeat 
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Looking at Where 
Violence Conies From 
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Maxwell’s Graduation Message: ‘People 
Will Be Open to You If You Believe’ 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

San Francisco Supervisor So- 
phie Maxwell says education 
makes San Quentin graduates 
powerful and can change them- 
selves and their communities. 

“People will be open to you 
if you believe,” Maxwell said 
as the guest speaker at the June 
2010 Commencement for more 
than 200 graduates of programs 
by the Robert E. Burton Adult 
School and Patten University. 
“You know that you are a power- 
ful people, and you can do any- 
thing. This is a moment of tran- 


scendence for all of you. With 
this (education), you men can 
do anything that you put your 
minds to.” 

Maxwell, 60, was born in the 
Portero Hill neighborhood and 
has lived for the past 20 years in 
the city’s Bayview District. She 
is the daughter of Enola Max- 
well, the late activist and execu- 
tive director of the Portero Hill 
Neighborhood House. 

The San Francisco supervisor 
was elected to the board in 2000 
and was re-elected to four-year 
terms in 2002 and 2006. Maxwell 
represents District 10 - Bayview 
Hunters Point, Visitacion Valley, 
Potrero Hill, Silver Terrace, Dog 


Patch, Little Hollywood and the 
Portola Districts. 

A community activist power- 
house, Maxwell has surmounted 
great odds by implementing 
community actions that closed 
down the Hunters Point Power 
Plant in 2006. By the end of this 
year, the Portero Power Plant 
may fall to the same fate 

She has always believed that 
local power plants were respon- 
sible for the death of her son, 
Rama, who died at the age of 30. 
He died from Hodgkin’s lym- 
phoma, a cancer that attacks the 
lymph glands. 


By SHARRAN ZELEKE 
Non-Violent Communication 
Facilitator 

A San Quentin program called 
Non-Violent Communication 
(NVC) holds that all coercion is 
an act of violence. 

NVC founder Marshall Rosen- 
berg calls “should” the most 
dangerous concept in the Eng- 
lish language, “Should” think- 
ing — and the belief that “they 
deserve to be punished because 
they didn’t do what I think they 
should do” is the root of all anger 
and violence on the planet. We 
are invited to look closely at our 
thinking and what may be mo- 
tivating those thoughts - what 
“need,” what basic human value, 
is underlying our thoughts and 
feelings. 

NVC asks us to look at all the 
ways we are violent in our daily 
life. It says that we are always 
responsible for our actions in the 
world. 

It helps us to become more 
aware of what we are feel mo- 
ment by moment and gives us 
tools to make peace with emo- 
tions we’ve been taught were 
not acceptable or appropriate. 
It teaches us to find the life en- 
ergy under anger that can be ex- 
pressed in ways that are authen- 
tic and not hurtful to ourselves 
or others. 

NVC is a set of very practical 
skills, which helps us reframe 
how we express ourselves and 
hear others. More profoundly, 
though, it provides a model of 
thinking, speaking and hearing 
in a way that leads us to our hu- 
manity. It anchors us in internal 
freedom, allowing us to speak 


and act from our core values 
rather than reacting to external 
stimuli. 

John, who usually teaches 
NVC Basic 2 on the Hill, says, 
“I’ve been teaching in San 
Quentin for eight years, and it 
has profoundly deepened my 
understanding of and ability to 
live the consciousness of NVC. 
I’ve seen my students grow in 
their understanding of their own 
and others’ emotions as well 
as in their ability and interest 
in responding nonviolently or 
compassionately to actions they 
don’t enjoy. I’ve done the same.” 

Many students have said they 
like the level of honesty and trust 
in the classes as well as having 
fewer and less intense conflicts 
in their quarters and with their 
families during calls and visits. 
If you’re not enjoying the end 
results of your communication, 
we invite you to sign-up for the 
next series. 

The Hill classes have been 
meeting every Wednesday from 
3 to 5 p.m. in the Education 
Building. Sign-up sheets are 
posted two weeks before the next 
session in both the Education 
Building and in North Block. H- 
unit classes meet on Wednesday 
from 6:30 to 8:25 p.m. 

Students can get information 
about and sign up for classes in 
dorms Four and fFve through 
Stand Up inmate program advo- 
cates (next series starts Oct. 13). 
Evening students can also come 
to the registration the week be- 
fore classes start and talk to 
NVC teachers. 


How VIG Grew to Assist the Veterans' Community 


(Editor’s Note: This is the first 
of a two-part series by Karen 
Weber- Stanley. It was published 
by The Airborne Quarterly Mag- 
azine in its Spring 2009 issue.) 

In 1978, the Veterans Admin- 
istration (VA) established limit- 
ed outreach for incarcerated vet- 
erans. In 1998 (nearly 20 years 
later!) the Veterans Issues Group 
(VIG) became a realization in 
collaboration with the VA, Vet 
Centers, and numerous coun- 
ty, federal and state agencies. 
The rationale behind this joint 
program is the hypothesis that 
pre-release discharge planning 
reduces recidivism. With the ap- 
proval of successive wardens at 
San Quentin, and professionals 
in the field of Veterans Affairs, 
this program has been facilitated 
through their volunteer efforts. 

During 10 years of data com- 
pilation of incarcerated veterans 
by the San Quentin Veterans 
Issues Group, multiple factors 
were identified that lead to the 
successful reintegration to soci- 
ety of incarcerated veterans. 

Many veterans become in- 
carcerated due to unmet needs. 
These needs can be as simple as 
the inability to cope with “civil- 


ian life,” to as complicated as 
mental illness, substance abuse, 
and Post Traumatic Stress Disor- 
der (PTSD). To identify and treat 
these unmet needs is paramount 
to the successful reintegration of 
the incarcerated veteran. 

In March 2005, the Forensic 
Mental Health Association of 
California held its 30th annual 
conference. The VIG was con- 
tacted by the team assembling 
the agenda for the conference, 
and asked to make available the 
VIG Therapy Manual. Among 
the topics at the conference was 
the need for veteran specific pro- 
grams when addressing therapy. 
The VIG manual became the 
national model as a result of this 
conference. 

The manual is a framework 
that allows different curricula to 
be used to meet objectives. The 
outline of the program requires 
all members to participate at 
an equal level. The facilitators’ 
only requirement is to document 
when a specific course has been 
completed. All other documen- 
tation is at the sole discretion 
of the outside facilitators. This 
relieves any agenda other than 
the completion of the curricu- 


lum, which is agreed upon at the 
outset of becoming a member 
of the VIG group. Because all 
members are equal, the program 
can easily move forward to ad- 
dress core issues necessary to 
make change. By giving the fa- 
cilitators a completely open fo- 
rum, the curriculum is open for 
all manner of discussion, and 
each member is able to address 
the group openly. Reviewing 
the VIG manual brought to light 
that it is a living document, and 
is subject to change to meet cur- 
rent therapeutical techniques. 

The initial seven-module pro- 
gram was non-veteran specific, 
and this illustrated the need for 
the VIG manual and curriculum, 
which specifically addresses the 
needs of veterans who are incar- 
cerated. It was noted that “ano- 
nymity and confidentially” were 
necessary when addressing a 
Veteran’s core beliefs and past 
trauma. Most programs pro- 
vide guidelines, but in the VIG 
program the veterans set those 
guidelines and have the choice 
of modules and the specific cur- 
riculum herein. This ensures 
that the unique needs of veterans 
who are incarcerated are met. 


In 2000, the VIG became 
aware of a program in New York 
State developed by Don Little 
and James Stirollo. This pro- 
gram consisted of 27 12-week 
to 24-week modules specific to 
incarcerated veterans needs. By 
reviewing the statistical infor- 
mation through veterans who 
participated in the New York 
Project, it became crystal clear 
that veterans who had two or 
more years participation have 
less than one percent recidivism 
rate. 

The 10-year statistical study 
on San Quentin VIG members 
that have been paroled reflects 
a zero recidivism rate! The key 
factor in both programs is the 
fact that therapy modules are 
conducted exclusively with vet- 
eran members. This provides 
a level of confidence for the 
veteran to openly participate. 
The VIG members adopted the 
curriculum specific to incarcer- 
ated veterans, and opened the 
door to success. The curriculum 
reaches the individual veteran, 
giving him the tools to make 
lifestyle changes. VIG prepares 
its veterans to enter established 
VA and private veteran pro- 


grams. As members of the VIG 
program develop insight, and 
address community reentry is- 
sues, the members join veteran 
programs or become facilitators 
in community outreach. These 
outreach programs are exten- 
sive and directly and positively 
impact the community. Pro- 
grams such as R.E.A.L. choices, 
which works with at-risk youth; 
Operation MOM, which raises 
funds and packs care packages 
for deployed soldiers, the yearly 
scholarship program provides 
educational funding assistance 
to veterans children 
Additional programs include 
Stamps for Soldiers, which 
provides assistance in hand-to- 
eye coordination activities for 
wounded veterans in VA hospi- 
tals. Tabs for Tots assists fami- 
lies with children in treatment 
for cancer, and the Christmas 
Toy program, which reaches 
hundreds of children during 
the holiday season. The new- 
est endeavor reaches returning 
wounded soldiers with hand- 
crafted presentation boxes. 

To be continued... 
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T.R.U.S.T. 
Graduates 
Speak Up 

By JOHN O. NEBLETT 
Contributing Writer 

The most important thing in- 
carcerated inmates can do to 
rebuild broken family relation- 
ships is to tell their children the 
truth. 

“Tell them your hidden feel- 
ings for them. The feelings you 
don’t share with anyone. Tell 
them the truth about fear. Their 
deepest fears include not know- 
ing when you are going to come 
home,” said Linda Conklin, 
guest facilitator at a family re- 
unification workshop. 

Runs a School 

The August workshop was 
sponsored by T.R.U.S.T., an 
acronym for Teaching Respon- 
sibility Utilizing Sociological 
Training. 

The event featured T.R.U.S.T. 
graduates from previous work- 
shops, including Kevin Penn, 
a soon-to-be-paroled prisoner. 
He reported his participation in 
T.R.U.S.T. beginning in 2005 
was the start of his San Quentin 
rehabilitation experience. 

Conklin talked about her ex- 
periences in family reunification 
for families of the incarcerated. 
She works in the community and 
runs a private school for children 
of incarcerated parents. She told 
numerous heart-wrenching sto- 
ries about how children deal 
with their separations. She told 
us what the kids want to hear 
from incarcerated parents is the 
straight truth. 

The Lesson Plan 

Some of the issues discussed 
as a group included the impor- 
tance of allowing children to tell 
a parent how they have fright- 
ened them, hurt them and dis- 
appointed them. This should be 
done without the parent defend- 
ing himself or herself. 

Conklin asked participants 
if they have forgiven their par- 
ents, and how they accomplish 
that task. If not, she asked, were 
they willing to consider the im- 
portance of forgiveness in order 
to begin their own healing? She 
also asked why is it important 
to communicate with children, 
even if they don’t respond? 

The lesson plan for this work- 
shop included a planning note 
to the facilitator stating: “Bring 
Kleenex.” This proved to be true 
as the workshop brought partici- 
pants to some deep places where 
the tears came easily to the sur- 
face. 


S.O. Murals...The Good and the Bad 


Photo: Mary Cello 

What has happened to the once-beautiful mural between North Block and the Adjustment Center 

By JEFFERY LITTLE 
Contributing Writer 

San Quentin State Prison is 
widely known for its size, the no- 
torious criminals who’ve passed 
through, its valuable location 
by the bay, and the formidable 
walls and gun towers that sur- 
round the fortress-like facility, 
protecting society. 

Those who have served time in 
San Quentin, volunteered their 
services, or visited the prison 
with a strange sense of curiosity, 
have all seen the hidden beauty 
within the walls. 


South Dining Hall 

Inside one of S.Q.’s enormous 
feeding areas, South Dining 
Hall, are four murals painted by 
a former inmate named Alfredo 
Santos. A talented and success- 
ful artist, Santos was convicted 
of heroin distribution and sent to 
San Quentin in 1951. By the end 
of Santos’s sentence in 1955, he 
had completed the sepia-toned 
murals that depict life in Cali- 
fornia. From San Francisco Bay 
to the San Diego/Mexican bor- 
der, the murals are the artist’s 
rendition of the shipbuilding and 
industrial boom during the early 
1890s. His depictions include 
the many cultures of people who 
contributed to the growth of 
California. 

Another Masterpiece 

Santos’s work is not the only 
creative masterpiece that beauti- 
fies the otherwise dreary, cream- 
colored walls of S.Q. Across from 
the newly established hospital 
and in front of the Adjustment 
Center, there is another graphic 
work of art with colors so vivid 
it captivates the eyes and forces 
an individual to gaze upon lives 
captured in a moment of time. 

The original design was first 
created in 1982 and painted by 
several inmates, whose names 
are listed on the lower left hand 
corner of the mural. Due to in- 
clement weather, the colors fad- 
ed quickly and a group of men 


Photo: Mary Cello 

looked like before the construction crews arrived 


rals that have been painted over, 
there is no record of the contri- 
butions and efforts of the artists 
who took time out of their lives 
to give the prison some life.” 

A Different Side 

Sklut added with feeling, 
“These murals show a different 
side of the person who painted 
these walls, no matter what the 
artist was in prison for. Now a 
lot of that is gone and there is 
nothing for the new generation 
to appreciate.” 

“It feels bad,” said Enriquez. 
“But San Quentin does what 
they want, no matter how you 


feel.” Enriquez does not consid- 
er himself a professional painter, 
but continues to paint beautiful 
creations. 

McKinney said, “It’s irritating 
because Lynelle, the woman who 
was in charge of overseeing the 
project, died from breast cancer 
and it’s a blemish to her mem- 
ory.” Nevertheless, this situa- 
tion has not deterred this young 
man’s drive to be who he is, an 
artist. Asked if he would partici- 
pate in another mural creation, 
he replied, “If allowed to paint, 
I’ll be there with bells on.” 


Protection for Inmates 


What the mural above 

breathed new life into the im- 
ages. 

Four men are responsible for 
this generous effort: John Sklut, 
Scott McKinney, Gabriel En- 
riquez and Ron Goodman. 

Through the Arts and Cor- 
rections Program, these talented 
men refurbished the historical 
painting under the guidance of 
Arts and Craft facilitator Ly- 
nelle Herrick. Unfortunately, 
after putting in many hours 
of dedication, McKinney was 
transferred; Goodman took up 
where McKinney left off. Now, 
two years after completion of the 
mural, a section of this artwork 
has been destroyed for the pur- 
pose of an ugly, lifeless, metal 
sliding door, 

After speaking with Sklut, 
McKinney and Enriquez, infor- 
mation regarding other murals 
was revealed. Murals of artistic 
merit were painted over, hiding 
their beauty and the history of 
the artist. 

When Sklut, McKinney and 
Enriquez were asked about how 
they felt about the destruction 
of the mural that took time and 
dedication out of their lives, Sk- 
lut, a mild-mannered man and 
30-year veteran of doing time, 
replied, “It’s sad. With other mu- 


SAN FRANCISCO - A fed- 
eral judge has refused to lift an 
order requiring California to 
protect mentally disabled in- 
mates in state prisons. 

The order was issued almost 
nine years ago, but those in- 
mates are still being beaten, 
robbed and deprived of food and 
sanitation, U.S. District Judge 
Charles Breyer said on Sept. 16 
after a six-day trial. 


Breyer said one prisoner’s 
weight dropped from 175 pounds 
to about 140 in five months be- 
cause his cellmate was stealing 
his food, but guards laughed at 
him when he asked them to ac- 
company him to the canteen. 

“In this climate of indiffer- 
ence, developmentally disabled 
prisoners are forced to surrender 
their items to whoever asks, ca- 
joles, threatens or strong-arms 
them,” Breyer said. 


Correction 

The Annenberg Founda- 
tion’s group, explore, 
org, was mis-identified as 
explorer.org in a previous is- 
sue. The San Quentin News 
regrets the error. 
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So What Happens to a Seatbelt-less Parolee? 


By DAVID MARSH 
Contributing Writer 

When you forget your mistakes, you are doomed to 
repeat them. As a parolee, I do not have the luxury of 
room for making mistakes. 

Only three short months out from behind the forebod- 
ing walls of the fortress by the bay, the venerable San 
Quentin State Prison, I flagrantly broke the law! 

I got a ticket for not using my seatbelt. And certainly 
I knew better. I mean, it’s hard to forget that you’re a 
parolee. Nonetheless, I didn’t buckle up and the local 
constabulary wasted little time in serving me up a pain- 
ful reminder. 

It’s only going to cost me a paltry $13, a fix-it ticket. It 
won’t even count as points against my driving record. It 
could have been so much worse, and such a ticket is of- 
ten written up as an infraction costing much more than 
$13. 


The most important lesson to be learned here is that it 
didn’t have to happen at all. And the critical part of the 
lesson is that all police contact must be reported within 
the first 24 hours. My parole agent had to be notified. 

What would he say? Even more important, WHAT 
WOULD HE DO ABOUT IT?! I couldn’t help but be 
reminded that it didn’t have to come to this at all. I had 
allowed myself to slip on that all-important State Of 
Mind that all parolees must live with, constantly, if we 
are to beat the odds of that damning 73 percent recidi- 
vism rate. 

Stuff like this that happens all the time to “normal” 
folks. Though quite inconsequential in their lives, it can 
be catastrophic to us, quickly resulting in a return trip 
behind the prison walls. 

The truly sad thing is that this whole potentially pa- 
role- endangering mess just didn’t have to happen at all if 
I had remained focused on the immutable fact that never 
changes in my life today: I am a Parolee. 


When I allow myself to overlook that predicament 
then I am doomed to mistakes and inevitable failure. 
Failure for me as a parolee, means a trip back behind 
the walls. Who, really, do I have to blame if that should 
happen to me? Only myself! 

By the grace of God, I have an experienced parole of- 
ficer who simply made a note in the log noting my men- 
tal slip-up. It could have been so much worse. 

But I’ve learned! Not only do I always immediately 
buckle up behind the wheel now, but also I try very hard 
to remain focused on my status as a parolee. 

It’s tough to beat parole. There are very long odds 
for us against success, even longer odds to realize that 
dream of an early 13 -month release from parole. 

But I remain convinced, perhaps now more than ever, 
that I am going to make it. Three months down and 10 
to go! 


Van Jones Describes His Journey 
To the White House and Beyond 


Continued from Page 1 

day. One key to his success has 
been his larger-than-life person- 
ality and his powerful way with 
words. He has found his niche in 
public speaking, using uproari- 
ous humor mixed with concrete 
solutions that link what are ar- 
guably the two most pressing 
problems for the United States 
and the world: climate change 
and economically under-served 
communities. 

As Jones walked onto grounds 
of San Quentin for the third time 
he remarked,” You got me clear 
last time and now I’ve come 
back for some rejuvenation. 
I need some wisdom, I need 
knowledge. Eve been through 
some stuff. It was bad but it gets 
better.” 

‘I’ve Been to Oz and Back’ 


to the White House Monday 
morning. 

“When I was there, I was clear 
as a bell. I had an adventure. 
There were dragons that had to 
be confronted, inside and out- 
side. And I’m not saying any- 
thing negative about anybody. 
But everybody is not there for 
the same reasons. You have a 
President, he’s there for the right 
reason.” 

Jones said that as a Yale Law 
School graduate, “All the Bernie 
Madoffs, they went to school 
with me. I’m not fooled by the 
system. I know who the real 
criminals are. We’re all fighting 
for our humanity a lot of time. 
When all the illusion, delusion 
and pretense are done. . .you have 
to actually deal with yourself. 
That gives you authenticity and 
it makes you stronger.” 


the discussion: Pandora Thomas, 
Global Exchange, Director and 
Curriculum Manager for the En- 
vironmental Service Learning 
Initiative and eco-literacy in- 
structor; Cynthia Ong, Executive 
Director, LEAP; Konda Mason, 
filmmaker, producer and Kripa- 
lu yoga teacher; James Hanusa, 
MBA, Thunderbird School of 
Global management; Ambessa 
Cantave, musician and activist; 
Aaron Ableman, musician and 
educator; AshEl Eldridge, artist, 
educator, organizer and spiri- 
tualist; Rose Elizondo, Angela 
Sevins and Joanne Connelly, fa- 
cilitators of Green Life. 

For more on Van Jones and 
Green Life, use the website, 
www.sanquentinnews.com, to 
access the issue of Sept/Oct/Nov 
2009 . 


The 5 th WaVC By Rich Tennant 



“He should be alright novr. I wade hiw spend tvjo 
and a hal£ hours reading prisoner blogs on the 
state penitentiary Web site.” 


Reprinted by permission of Rich Tennant 


Excerpts from Van Jones’s Speech 


He stopped, looked around 
and said, “I got a chance to be on 
the other side of the curtain. I’ve 
been to Oz and back again.” 

Then Jones sat down in the 
Green Life circle and began to 
share his thoughts. “It’s not like 
in the old days; they use digital 
bullets now. You have to learn 
to put egos aside. You go from 
working with the guy, helping 
the guy, then things go boom,” 
Jones said. “Then you have to 
fall on the sword, you have to 
take one for the team. 

“It took me awhile to get past 
the sadness, depression, the 
mourning and self-hatred. It’s 
like someone puts a bell on your 
head and hits it. 

‘Best Thing I Did’ 

“Then you realize that you’re 
just a pawn in the game com- 
pared to what they’re trying to 
do to the President. 

“The best thing I did, honestly, 
was to come here before going to 
the White House. Because I had 
a route. I knew I wasn’t there for 
myself. I was there for you guys, 
I was there for people who are 
really going through something. 
On Friday I left here, went home, 
did some work. Sunday I caught 
the red eye and reported to work 


A Global Movement 

The Green Life program at 
San Quentin uses peer educa- 
tion, life stories and eco-literacy 
as tools for individual and com- 
munity transformation. 

According to program mem- 
bers, by awakening to our roots 
in earth and connection to each 
other, Green Life integrates 
practical life skills while foster- 
ing entrepreneurship and eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. The goal 
is to build a global movement to- 
ward environmentally conscious 
living. 

Jones said he considers himself 
to be an honorary member of San 
Quentin’s Green Life program. 
Other persons essential to the 
group’s success are Laura Bow- 
man Salzsieder of San Quentin 
Community Resources, and Ted 
Roberts, Principal of the Educa- 
tion Department, plus those who 
teach the course in Social Psy- 
chology facilitated by the Patten 
University Prison Project, Karen 
Martin, Ph.D. Candidate in Pub- 
lic Policy at Stanford University, 
and Jennifer L. Eberhardt, As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology, 
Stanford University 

The following associates of 
Van Jones and facilitators of The 
Green Life also participated in 


My name is Van Jones. I used 
to work in the White House. And 
now I don’t. What I said [when I 
was here before] I say again: you 
guys are needed. I had a suspi- 
cion before, but I have a certain- 
ty now. 

I was blessed to work in Wash- 
ington D.C....I was in the cock- 
pit for six months. I got a chance 
to see all those reports that get 
written, all that data. I got a 
chance to see all the information 
up close. We’re in economic and 
ecological peril. But we have a 
great pilot. Barack Obama vol- 
unteered to be the captain of the 
Titanic after it went down. Re- 
member, whatever you are mad 
about, he wasn’t the one driving 
it when it hit. The slogan was 
never, “Yes HE Can.” Somehow, 
it went from “Yes WE Can” to 
“Yes HE can.” Then it became, 
“Maybe He Can’t.” Then every- 
body got mad. 

I didn’t talk baby talk when I 
was here last time. I’m not go- 
ing to talk baby to you now. The 
movement for hope and change 
is in trouble because of a com- 
bination of factors: the backlash 
agenda. It’s not just to derail 


what [Obama] stands for politi- 
cally and economically, but also 
what he stands for spiritually 
and culturally... Nobody came 
away from those rallies with the 
President when he was a candi- 
date and said, “Oh my God I just 
saw Barrack Obama. I feel so in- 
formed.” No, they said they felt 
inspired spiritually. 

It’s a blessing to serve a Presi- 
dent like we have... But to put 
him in a position where he has to 
be perfect when the rest of us are 
not perfect is not right. I went 
from the jailhouse to the White 
House in 72 hours. And it was 
the same thing going on in both 
places, literally. The only differ- 
ence was your bodies are fixed 
but your minds are free. People 
there, their bodies are free but 
their minds are fixed. Because 
if they say one wrong word they 
are through. 

Adversity will make a weak 
person weaker and a strong 
person stronger. And you don’t 
know who you are until you deal 
with that adversity. There’s a 
reason why everybody is in this 
room right now, here at this mo- 
ment. Because we need some 


strong people. Not for you but 
for the babies out here... They 
need some strong brothers. We 
who have gone through our 
stuff. . . These babies need some- 
body that is strong. We need you 
to keep the negative away from 
them. 

I’m not talking about the beef 
you have with someone else but 
the beef you have with yourself. 

That’s the beef you’ve got to 
squash and let go. You don’t 
have a single enemy on this staff 
or on this yard that will talk to 
you like you talk to yourself. 
Your enemy is when you close 
your eyes at night. You deal with 
that enemy and the rest of your 
enemies will all go away. 

I know about humiliation. I 
know something about being 
ashamed in front of my chil- 
dren. 

And just like you I only had 
one choice: To be bitter or better. 
The only thing they’re going to 
say about the brother is, “Was he 
bitter or better?” Yeah I was un- 
der the couch crying and all that, 
but no one wants to hear that. I 
was in therapy. The only verdict 
they want to hear is, “Was he bit- 
ter or better?” 
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OPINION 

400 Years of Injustice 
For Native Americans 


By DANIEL TREVINO 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Four and a half centuries af- 
ter Europeans first set foot upon 
North American soil, it boggles 
the mind that in this day and age 
an American Indian’s national, 
civil and religious rights can still 
be violated. 

American Indian tribal mem- 
bers are supposed to be afforded 
sovereignty, due their tribal af- 
filiation. The United States gov- 
ernment supposedly protects 
their religious rights, but this is 
not the case in California’s De- 
partment of Corrections and Re- 
habilitation. CDCR denies ac- 
cess to tobacco for the practice 
of American Indian religious 
ceremonies. 

Used as an offering to the 
Sacred Fireplace, tobacco’s 
spiritual significance cannot 
be substituted with sweetgrass, 
cedar or kinik-kinik, all sacred 
in their own right. A tobacco of- 
fering, by definition, cannot be 
made without tobacco. Whether 
offered in tobacco ties, spread 
upon the earth, or burned in the 
Sacred Fireplace, tobacco is a 
sacred sacrament that cannot 
be replaced or changed by any- 
one other than the adherent who 
practices that religion. 

As adherents of a federally 
protected religion, American In- 
dians in CDCR are exempt from 
the tobacco ban, due to an ex- 
emption put in place and signed 



by the governor. By law Ameri- 
can Indians are allowed to use 
tobacco for religious ceremony. 

According to federal law, “It 
shall be the policy of the United 
States to preserve and protect 
the traditional religions of the 
American Indian.” You would 
think that since American Indian 
religious practice is protected, 
they would be allowed to prac- 
tice their religion unhindered by 
the CDCR bureaucracy. But even 
with President Obama recently 
speaking on the right of freedom 
to practice religion, CDCR will 
not allow this freedom without a 
direct order from the courts. 

One day the indigenous people 
of the United States of America 
will be afforded the right to 
practice their religion without 
interference of governmental 
entities. Until then, all that ad- 
herents can do is practice their 
religion hoping that they can ob- 
tain the necessary item needed, 
and hope that they are not given 
a CDC 115 for using tobacco in 
the practice of their religion. 


MY VIEW 
FROM THE Q 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

California is intent on resum- 
ing capital punishment, despite 
all of the compelling evidence 
that it is a terrible practice. 

Seventy percent of those ques- 
tioned in a recent Field Poll sup- 
port the death penalty. Why? 
The only logical answer is: They 
aren’t paying attention. 

There are compelling argu- 
ments on both sides of this life 
and death issue. 

Supporters exhibit an emo- 
tional reaction of retribution for 
heinous crimes. They also point 
out that anyone executed will 
never commit a crime again. 
Opponents point to these signifi- 
cant points: 

1. Our nation’s founding fa- 
thers declared that everyone was 
endowed by their creator with 
certain inalienable rights, in- 
cluding life. 

2. Capital punishment is ex- 
traordinarily expensive: trials 
cost significantly more than 
other trials, imprisonment costs 


about double the cost of regular 
incarceration. 

3. It is difficult if not impos- 
sible to know for certain the per- 
son is guilty of the capital pun- 
ishment crime. 

4. Execution eliminates the 
possibility of “redemption” of 
the inmate. 

5. The argument that capital 
punishment is a deterrent has 
been discredited. If it were, why 
do we have more than 700 men 
and women awaiting execution 
in California? 

I believe more now than I did 
years ago that the death penalty 
is positively wrong, whether by 
cyanide gas or lethal injection. 
Death only begets more death. 

California has a duty to reha- 
bilitate its prisoners, especially 
the worst. The hope of a prisoner 
to become a full person, an asset 
to society, should never be eradi- 
cated by an execution chamber. 

The validity of rehabilitation 
cannot build better persons after 
they have been put to death. 

The solution: substitute life 
without parole for death. 


3 -Striker 

Group 

Forming 

By EDDIE J. GRIFFIN 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A San Quentin group is work- 
ing to provide support for in- 
mates facing life imprisonment 
under the Three-Strikes law. 

The group is currently taking 
a poll to ascertain whether an ac- 
tivity group of their own would 
better serve their interests. 

To date there has not been 
much consideration of the unique 
circumstances under which they 
serve their life sentences. For 
example, unlike other Lifers: 

• They are denied time reduc- 
tion for good conduct. 

• They cannot apply for parole 
until they have served 25 years. 

• They are ineligible for psy- 
chological assessments to mea- 
sure suitability for eventual in- 
tegration into society. 

• They lack comprehensive 
rehabilitation plans/criteria such 
as the “Matrix.” Three Strikers 
are left with no milestones and 
little is expected of them. 

The absence of such vital re- 
sources to Strikers has had the 
effect of increasing the sense of 
hopelessness in these men, ren- 
dering them unwilling and un- 
motivated to participate in any 
endeavor conducive to bring- 
ing about meaningful change in 
their condition. 

For example, Three-Strikers 
make up roughly two -thirds 
of the Lifer population in San 
Quentin, but represent a statisti- 
cally insignificant proportion of 
the membership in the various 
activity and/or therapeutic com- 
munity groups here. 

This is a troubling trend and 
one that should be remedied with 
utmost expediency. San Quentin 
has nurtured some of the most 
innovative and enduring pro- 
grams and activity groups in 
the state, and could glean much 
benefit from fostering one aimed 
at improving the condition of an 
otherwise forgotten - though in- 
creasing - segment of the popu- 
lation. 

Senator Facing 
8 Felony Counts 

LOS ANGELES - A Califor- 
nia state senator is facing eight 
felony counts, including living 
outside the district he was elect- 
ed to serve. 

Sen. Roderick Wright, a Dem- 
ocrat, was indicted Sept. 16. He 
pleaded not guilty and was or- 
dered to return to court Oct. 8, 
and was freed on $45,000 bail. 
He is charged with five counts of 
voter fraud, two counts of perju- 
ry and one count of filing a false 
declaration of candidacy. 

Conviction could mean up to 
100 months in prison. Prosecu- 
tors said he claimed to live in 
Inglewood but actually resided 
in Baldwin Hill. 



Year Leads the Pack 
In S.Q. 2-Hour Run 


It was an excellent day for a 
long run on Friday, August 27, 
as the extremely hot weather 
experienced earlier in the week 
moderated and it was a rela- 
tively cool day for the two-hour 
run. The San Quentin Thousand 
Mile Club had 16 runners start 
the run and 15 finishers. 

As usual, early in the run 
Ronnie Goodman took the lead 
and set an aggressive pace. Af- 
ter a couple of miles, Abraham 
“Cuba” Yera fell into a smooth 
comfortable pace and ran right 
behind Ronnie for the early part 
of the run. 

Foot Problems 

Felix Lucero and Stephan 
Liebb also settled into a strong 
comfortable pace and ran to- 
gether for much of the race fol- 
lowing close behind Ronnie and 
“Cuba.” Unfortunately for Ron- 
nie, he had foot problems, as he 
experienced severe pain in one 
of his toes, and he was reduced 
to running at a slow shuffle over 
the last portion of the run. 

“Cuba” had no problems, as he 
showed that he is fully recovered 
from the knee operation he had 
earlier this year, and ran strong 
over the full two hours to cover 
an impressive 18 miles. Over 
the final 20 minutes of the run, 
Lucero picked up the pace and 
made a move on “Cuba,” but he 
had given up too much distance 
earlier in the run and he was still 
almost a mile behind “Cuba” 
as he covered 17.05 miles at the 
completion of the two hours. 

Lucero looked strong as an ox 
at the end of the run and looked 
like he could have kept running 
at a strong pace for several more 
miles. Liebb hung close to Felix 
and finished with an impressive 
16.80 miles for the two hours. 


Mike Villanueva ran a strong 
pace the entire race and passed 
Goodman to finish with 15.80 
miles. Hector Oropeza also 
ran at a strong steady pace and 
caught Goodman, and both of 
them finished with 15.60 miles 

Larry Ford continued to show 
good strength in the long runs 
and seemed to be picking up the 
pace over the closing 20 min- 
utes as he posted 14.75 miles. 
Malcolm Jones, running with 
his right arm in a sling, covered 
13.65 miles. Richard Kingsbury 
ran steady for the entire race, 
covering 12.95 miles. 

Right behind Kingsbury was 
Bill Pillars, who showed that 
he has been working hard to re- 
cover from his recent hernia op- 
eration and covered 12.80 miles. 
Joey Mason started his run early 
due to a schedule conflict and 
was able to cover 12.00 miles 
over the two-hour period. Ma- 
son had experienced problems 
with cramping in July when we 
did the Marathon, but was able 
to get through this run with no 
problems and had a good perfor- 
mance. 

Very Little Training 

Kimya Humphrey covered 
11.80 miles. 65-year-old Walter 
Johnson, the oldest runner doing 
the run, covered 11.20 miles. 

Joshua Allison and Erick 
Copeland ran the entire two 
hours with very little training 
and both covered 9.00 miles. 

The run was supported by 
Community Partnerships Man- 
ager Laura Bowman Salzsieder, 
Coach Frank Ruona, community 
volunteers Jill Friedman and Di- 
ana Fitzpatrick, SQIMK Chair- 
man Steve Pascascio, Evert 
Spells, Louis Hunter, Alton Mc- 
Sween and Dee Whitaker. 


Last 

Age 

Pace 

Laps 

Miles 

Name 

Per Mile 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Yera 

42 

6:40 

90.00 

18.00 

Lucero 

32 

7:0^ 

85.25 

17.05 

Liebb 

54 

igS 

84.00 

16.80 

Villanueva, 

III 

40 


79.00 

15.80 

Goodman 

50 

^42 

78.00 

15.60 

Oropeza 

46 

J7:42 

78.00 

15.60 

Ford 

54 

8:08 

73.75 

14.75 

Jones 

52 

8:47 

68.25 

13.65 

Kingsbury 

55 

9116 

64.75 

12.95 

Pillars 

55 

9:22 

64.00 

12.80 

Mason 

49 

10:00 

60.00 

12.00 

Humphrey, 

Sf. 

53 

10:10 

59.00 

11.80 

Johnson 

65 

\0M3 

56.00 

11.20 

Allison 

30 

\Pm 

45.00 

9.00 

Copeland 

46 

13:20 

45.00 

9.00 


Anybody Want a Ring for $50,000? 


Ron Artest of the Los Angeles 
Lakers said he is motivated to 
win another NBA championship 
because he is going to auction 
his ring from last season’s title 


to raise money for mental health 
counseling in schools. 

Artest said he has been offered 
between $50,000 and $100,000 
for the ring. 
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Bay Area 
Sports 
Teams Tank 

By DREW PIAZZA 
Sports Editor 

The state of affairs of Bay 
Area sports leaves something to 
be desired. 

I was looking forward to the 
opening of football season, but 
for only one day. I don’t want to 
admit I was a Raiders fan grow- 
ing up in Oakland, but that’s 
the truth. Part of me wants to 
see them do well and part of me 
doesn’t. 

I hoped they had improved, 
like everyone does every year. 
Sorry, Raider fans, you should 
be used to this by now, and 
please don’t blame it on A1 Da- 
vis; I can’t remember the last 
time he took a snap. 

Oh, I forgot to mention: I put a 
curse on them when they left us 
for LA. (At least a Cubs fan can 
relate to curses and goats.) 

The Truth is the Truth 

Moving over the pond, as we 
like to say, everyone is excited 
about the new no-nonsense atti- 
tude that Mike Singletary brings 
to the gridiron. Well, Mike, with 
all of your experience and atti- 
tude, we see some improvement, 
but as everyone from Pinole to 
Portugal knows, you can’t be 
taken seriously with a quarter- 
back named Alex Smith. Sorry 
49er’s, the truth is the truth, and 
I’m a 49er fan. 

Hello Giants. You’ve won the 
west but you still didn’t take the 
opportunity to shore up your 
bats so you won’t go all the way. 

Let’s Go Rivercats! 

Oakland A’s, we love Billy 
Beene and the whole over- 
achiever thing but it’s getting 
old as well. Until that baseball- 
friendly stadium gets built to 
provide adequate monies to se- 
cure the best or keep our best 
from leaving every year, the 
Rivercats will be the best team 
in your organization. Same old 
story and it’s getting old as well, 
and I love the A’s. I still have a 
patch of grass from the World 
Series in my mother’s back yard. 
Oh, I forgot that was 35 years 
ago; I’m getting old. 

But we do have the Sharks to 
get excited about. I forgot, same 
story, or what about the War- 
riors? I heard they were going to 
trade Stephen Curry and Monte 
Ellis for some 7 ’6” point guard 
named Sid Utzman from the D- 
League, I’m not having a good 
day. 


SPORTS 

S.Q. Giants End Season 
With Solid 22-11 Record 



The San Quentin baseball sea- 
son, has come to a close. The San 
Quentin Giants posted a very re- 
spectable 22-11 record. 

With some perspective on 
the season, here is an interview 
with starting left fielder Orlando 
“Duck” Harris: 

How long have you been 
playing baseball? 

I grew up playing baseball 
from elementary school, all of 
my life basically, and while in- 
carcerated. 

Where did you start playing 
ball and around what age? 

Initially I got into baseball with 
Little League, Pony League, and 
Babe Ruth in North Oakland at 
Emerson and Mosswood Park 
and then moving to Gerbers of 
the East Oakland. 

Who is your favorite team? 

Oakland A’s. 

How long have you been here 
at S.Q.? 

I’ve been here at S.Q, for 18 
months. 

What were your thoughts 
when you realized you would 
be playing baseball again in- 
stead of softball? 

I was totally ecstatic and a bit 
apprehensive, to play a game that 


I truly love yet haven’t played in 
18 years, I must admit this ex- 
perience have respectfully hum- 
bled me. 

What was your mind set 
during the season, were you 
trying to adjust to hardball or 
was it easy? 

Yes I had to adjust, because 
I had been playing softball and 
I was a little timid wondering if 
I could still play hardball at this 
level seeing I was only allowed 
to play softball at all other Insti- 
tution. 

And what is your opinion of 
the level of play at S.Q.? 

I think you have a lot of guys 
that in their prime were very 
good players, basically dreams 
deferred. Now the level of com- 
petition that’s coming in is real 
solid. We’ve played a couple of 
college teams, One of the teams 
was (a college team from) Texas. 
They beat us in the top of the 
ninth inning. I think with the 
influx of the new guys that were 
included this year made a big 
difference. 

Speaking of the new play- 
ers added to the roster, what is 
your position on adding a new 
team to the program? 


I personally welcome a new 
team, I think the interest is 
there; I believe it would be great 
for competition and we could de- 
velop two leagues, which would 
force a playoff type atmosphere. 
I believe the team everyone is 
mentioning is the Oakland A’s. 
Yeah, that would be great. 

I notice you’ve been rehabing 
after having surgery. How is it 
coming along and will you be 
ready for next season? 

Yes, it’s coming along ahead 
of schedule. And yes, I will be 
ready, but I plan on being home 
by next season! 

Which one of your team- 
mates would you say was the 
MVP of the season? 

Red Casey, without doubt. 
We’ve deemed him the fran- 
chise. 

What about fan support? 

It’s mixed, at best. 

Do you have anything to 
add? 

Yes, everyone who gets the 
chance to come here should 
definitely take advantage of the 
baseball program, as well as all 
other programs offered here at 
S.Q. — Drew Piazza 


NASCAR 

SPRINT CUP 

It is time for Championship 
Nascar racing. The top 12 
drivers will race for the coveted 
prize of Nascar Champions: The 
Sprint Cup. The points were 
calculated by the win totals 
and finishing orders of the first 
36 races. These are the point 
standings to date: 


1. J. Johnson 5,503 

2. D. Hamlin 5,495 

3. K. Harvick 5,473 

4. C. Edwards 5,450 

5. J. Gordon 5,445 

6. Ku. Busch 5,433 

7. Ky. Busch 5,423 

8. G. Biffle 5,418 

9. J. Burton 5,402 

10. T. Stewart 5,376 

11. M. Kenseth 5,354 

12. C. Bowyer 5,251 


All drivers who made the chase 
are given 5,000 points plus 10 
points for every win obtained 
during the regular season 36 
races. There will still be a field 
of 43 drivers, but only the 12 
listed above are eligible to win 
the championship. 


1 000 -Mile 
Club Gears Up 
For Marathon 

San Quentin’s 1000-Mile Club 
geared up for a Marathon Run 
on Oct. 3, at 9 a.m. 

The 26.3-mile race, which 
takes professional runners be- 
tween two and three hours to 
complete, is an annual event for 
the club. 

Members of the 1000-Mile 
Club are training for the gruel- 
ing event, which will be held on 
the Lower Yard. 

This will be Ronnie Good- 
man’s last marathon. He has 
been a member of the 1000-Mile 
Club for the last four years and 
is due to parole soon. His time 
in the last marathon was 3:40.17. 
We at the San Quentin News 
Sports Desk wish you luck. 

All inmates and staff were in- 
vited to cheer on their favorite 
runners. 

Warriors Win, 107-90 

Facing the cagers of the Prison 
Sports Ministries, the S.Q. War- 
riors played like their name and 
posted a 107-90 victory. 

They were too big and pow- 
erful down low. Playing their 
usual half court sets, pounding it 
down low and going up tempo at 
times, the Warriors continue to 
pound out victories. This despite 
having their star player, Muji- 
hied, out for the season. 


S.Q. WARRIORS BASKETBALL STATS 


NAME 

GMS 

Carnegie 

16 

Cheeves 

10 

Hall 

14 

Jones 

14 

Lewis 

16 

Ware 

18 

Bennett 

17 

Munns 

7 

Winfrey 

17 

Wright 

17 

Fuqua 

1 

Boissiere 

5 

Lamb 

1 


PPG 

RPG 

BLK 

16.3 

10.1 

5 

5.9 

4.2 

1 

5.7 

1.9 

1 

10.1 

4.1 

0 

21.4 

18.2 

34 

9.7 

2.4 

0 

2.4 

1.4 

1 

20.4 

10.3 

8 

10.0 

7.9 

1 

14.4 

12.2 

6 

8.0 

5.0 

0 

4.4 

2.4 

1 

17.0 

3.0 

0 


ASST 

STL 

FG% 

2.9 

5.2 

0.54 

3 

1 

0.50 

0.7 

0.3 

0.23 

1.3 

1.7 

0.47 

2.5 

7.2 

0.41 

2 

1.5 

0.17 

0.3 

0.2 

0.33 

1.4 

1.1 

0.48 

0.3 

.5 

0.46 

0.3 

0.9 

0.41 

1 

2 

0.10 

2.4 

2 

0.40 

3 

1 

0.41 


FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 2010 

49ers RAIDERS 


9-12 at SEA 

1:00 p.m. 

9-19 N.O. 

1:05 p.m. 

9-26 at K.C. 

10:00 A.M. 

10-3 at Atlanta 

10:00 a.m. 

10-10 PHIL A 

5:20 p.m. 

10-17 OAK 

1:05 p.m. 

10-24 at CAR 

10:00 A.M 

10-31 vs. *DEN 

10.00 a.m. 

11-7 BYE 


11-14 ST. LOU. 

1:15 p.m. 

11-21 T.B. 

1:05 p.m. 

11-28 


11-29 at ARI 

5:30 p.m. 

12-05 at G.B. 

10:00 a.m. 

12-12 SEA 

1:05 p.m. 

12-16 at S.D. 

5:20 p.m. 

12-19 


12-26 at ST.L 

10:00 a.m. 


at Tenn. 

10:00 a.m. 

ST. Louis 

1:05 p.m. 

at ARI 

1:15 p.m. 

HOU 

1:15 p.m. 

S.D. 

1:15 p.m. 

at S.F. 

1:05 p.m. 

at DEN 

1:15 p.m. 

SEA 

1:15 p.m. 

K.C. 

1:15 p.m. 

BYE 


at PITT 

10:00 a.m. 

MIA 

1:05 p.m. 

at S.D. 1:05 p.m. 


JACK 10:00 a.m. 


DEN. 

1:15 p.m. 

IND. 1:05 p.m. 



NFL SCORES 


Week 4 


ATL 

16 

SF 

14 

HOU 

31 

OAK 

24 

DEN 

26 

TENN 20 

G.B. 

28 

DET 

26 

NYJ 

38 

BUFF 

14 

STL 

20 

SEA 

3 

BALT 

17 

PITT 

14 

NO 

16 

CAR 

14 

CLE 

23 

CINN 

20 

JAX 

31 

IND 

28 

SD 

41 

ARZ 

10 

WASH 

17 

PHIL 

12 

NYG 

17 

CHI 

3 


1-02ARI 1:15p.m. atK.C. 10:00p.m. 

* GAME TO BE PLAYED IN LONDON 
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Richmond vs. T.R.U.S.T. Softball 


By TERRY CALDER 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A group of San Quentin in- 
mates who have “been there and 
done that” are helping to change 

the lives of young Richmond 
men who have landed in prison. 

It’s called the Richmond Proj- 
ect, founded in 2006 by the San 
Quentin T.R.U.S.T. to cope with 
escalating crime and violence. 

One of its recent activities was 
a softball game with inmates 
playing together who would 
have been enemies on the streets 
of Richmond. 

It was a warm August evening, 
perfect weather for softball, so 
the Richmond Project and Trust 
Fellows met for a friendly game 
of slow pitch. The Richmond 
Project started the game out 
with the first hit and the first run 
but T.R.U.S.T. prevailed in the 
end, 10-5. 

“Since the start of the Rich- 
mond Project, we have seen 
decreasing rates of crime and 
violence. The men of Richmond 
come together to curb the dam- 
age and hardcore image they had 
placed within the community,” 
said David Monroe Jr., a leader 
of the group. “ . .our hope is that 
other communities will follow 


in these footsteps as we move 
toward curbing the violence that 
is plaguing our entire nation. We 
are hoping that the Richmond 
Project is just the pebble in the 
pond.” 

Monroe noted that Richmond 
Mayor Gayle McLaughlin met 
with the group in 2007 to gain a 
perspective on the community’s 
crime problems. 

Nythell (Nate) Collins said, 
“The Richmond Project is hav- 
ing a big impact in the city of 
Richmond. The Richmond Proj- 
ect has helped me see that I can 
be an asset to my community by 
reaching out to the young men 
who are living the kind of life- 
style I once lived.”. 

“Working with the organiza- 
tion changed my view because 
we are helping kids as people to 
stay out of prison,” said Lamone 
Ellis. 

T.R.U.S.T. was launched in 
2004 and has approximately 
300-400 graduates, reported 
Darnell Hill.. Most are now 
leaders and positive role models 
inside and outside San Quentin. 

The organization promotes 
a positive sense of self-worth 
by assisting men in developing 
the necessary skills to reinforce 


Joffrion’s Picks 


By RONNIE LEE JOFFRION 
Contributing Writer 

In the AFC North, I predict 
the Pittsburgh Steelers, being 
the number one seed and the 
Baltimore Ravens, as the num- 
ber two. In the AFC East, I pre- 
dict the New England Patriots, 
as the number one seed, with the 
Miami Dolphins being the num- 
ber two seed. 

In the AFC West, I predict the 
San Diego Chargers, being the 
number one seed. In the AFC 
South, I predict the Indianapolis 
Colts, being the number pick in 
that division. 

In the NFC East, I predict the 
Dallas Cowboys as the number 
one seed, and the Washington 
Redskins as the number two 
seed. In the NFC South, I pre- 
dict the New Orleans Saints, as 
the number one seed and the At- 
lanta Falcons, as the number two 
seed. 

In the NFC West, I predict the 
San Francisco 49er’s the number 
one seed. In the NFC North, I 
see the Green Bay Packers, as 
the number one seed. 

Nevertheless, I predict the 
New Orleans Saints to go back 
to Super Bowl XXV, but not 
as a winning team. With Drew 
Brees, being the well-seasoned 
quarterback that he has become 
Brees will still come up short by 
three points. 

I predict the Baltimore Ra- 
vens have just enough to beat 
out the strong challenges they 
will receive from teams such as 
the Indianapolis Colts and the 
New England Patriots, because 
of their stingy defense. This 
hard-hitting defense led by the 


ferocious linebacker Ray Lewis, 
and hard-hitting safety Ed Reed, 
who can shut down the most po- 
tent offenses, thus keeping the 
score very low. 

Week 4 Predictions 

PITT OVER BALT 
NYJ OVER BUFF 
CINN OVER CLEV 
TENN OVER DEN 
HOU OVER OAK 
IND OVER JAX 
N.E. OVER MIA 
S.D. OVER ARI 
ATL OVER S.F. 

N.O. OVER CAR 
NYG OVER CHI 
G.B. OVER DET 
WASH OVER PHI 
SEA OVER STL 

Week 5 Predictions 

N.O. OVER ARI 
ATL. OVER CLE 
CHI OVER CAR 
TENN OVER DALL 
DET OVER STL 
GB OVER WASH 
NYJ OVER MINN 
HOU OVER NYG 
S.F. OVER PHIL 
TB OVER CINN 
BALT OVER DEN 
JAX OVER BUFF 
IND OVER KC 
SD OVER OAK 

Kings Win, 93-92 

After trailing much of the 
game the Kings were able to 
squeak out a victory over Prison 
Sports Ministries. Mario El- 
lis filled the nets at a rapid clip. 
Tony Manning used a smother- 
ing defense to overtake the op- 
ponent, 93-92. 


their positive values. It also sup- 
ports constructive behavior, re- 
sponsibility, accountability and 
leadership qualities. 

T.R.U.S.T.’s philosophy is that 
all incarcerated men are valu- 
able human beings who have 
the experience, skills and power 
of influence to stop the cycle 
of violence, drugs and alcohol 
abuse and criminal behavior. 
The purpose is to change one’s 
self, their family and commu- 
nity. T.R.U.S.T. provides a safe 
environment that allows men the 
opportunity to purge negative 
thoughts and behaviors, and re- 
enforce positive ones. — George 
Burns contributed to this story. 

WNBA 

FINAL 

The WNBA championship 
was decided on September 18, 
2010. The Seattle Storm over- 
came the Atlanta Dream in a 
squeaker, 87 - 84. The Dream’s 
Angel McCoughtry scored an 
impressive 35 points in the game 
but despite this stellar play the 
Dream was unable to come out 
on top. 

The Storm was led by Swin 
Cash, who scored 18 points in a 
balanced offensive attack. 

The Seattle Storm swept the 
series decisively 3-0. This is 
their second championship since 
the league was started in 1997. 

The Storm seems to like close 
games, winning the three games 
of the series by a combined eight 
points. 
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Football Economics 


By DREW PIAZZA 
Sports Editor 

The average NFL team value 
has fallen considerably, accord- 
ing to Forbes Magazine. 

A survey found that teams in 
larger markets have fared better 
than those in smaller markets. 
The average value has decreased 
two percent from last year to 
$1,022 billion. 

None of the top 12 franchises 
lost more than three percent 
of their value. The bottom six 
dropped five to 16 percent. 

The Dallas Cowboys re- 
mained the richest team. It is 
worth $1,805 billion. At the oth- 
er end of the spectrum, the Jack- 
sonville Jaguars are only worth 
$725 million. 

The second highest-valued 
team is the Washington Redskins 
at $1.55 billion. The remaining 


richest teams are the New Eng- 
land Patriots, New York Giants 
and the Houston Texans. 

Twenty- one of 32 teams 
declined in value. The value 
increased for the Cowboys, 
Texans, Colts, Saints and San 
Francisco 49ers. 

The Oakland Raiders are 
worth $758 million and the San 
Francisco 49ers are worth $925 
million, ranking 22nd in value 
out of 32 teams. The Raiders 
are 31st in value out of 32 NFL 
teams. 



Hard Times Softball on a Roll 


At high noon along the Marin 
side of the San Francisco Bay, 
you can find Coach dragging 
the baseball diamond, preparing 
the field for a Sunday afternoon 
softball game. 

The men work hard all week 
here at the “Q” in various job as- 
signments, looking forward to 
Sunday’s games. 

As the P.A. system engages, 
a voice breaks through the air- 
waves, “Open unit for North 
Block.” 

The men exit the mammoth 
stone building, descend the long 


staircase and assemble in the 
Lower Yard. 

As the Hard Times team play- 
ers don their black, gold and 
gray uniforms, Coach Rich ar- 
rives with the opposing team. 
The players cheer, “They’re 
here; games on!” 

A majority of the visiting 
teams are from the San Francis- 
co Bay Area. Over the last three 
years, Hard Times has become 
quite competitive. In 16 games 
this year the team compiled a 
record of 11 wins, 4 loses and 1 
tie. 


Teams which have come in to 
play the Hard Times team in- 
clude Young Achievers, Prison 
Sports Ministry, Church on the 
Hill, Jubilee, Golden Gate Bap- 
tist Seminary, Jack Daniels, 
Blue Light. 

Head Coach Mr. Rich, and 
Bob Mayar have sacrificed time 
out of their lives the last six years 
to support our team 

Coach Bob started document- 
ing individual and team stats in 
2008. In 2009 Chris “Stretch” 
Rich took over until the summer 
of 2010, when he was transferred 
to DVI. 


SAN QUENTIN HARD TIMES RECORD 11-4-1 


Name 

AB 

RUNS 

HITS 

RBI’S 

2B 

3B 

HR 

K 

BB 

AVG 

OBAVG 

SLG% 

BRIAN 

40 

12 

22 

7 

3 

1 

0 

2 

33 

0.550 

0.581 

0.675 

COACH 

54 

17 

27 

20 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0.500 

0.518 

0.648 

DALTON 

45 

23 

30 

25 

5 

2 

2 

0 

8 

0.667 

0.717 

1.000 

DAN N. 

28 

11 

12 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0.429 

0.448 

0.464 

DWIGHT 

64 

26 

28 

14 

5 

2 

1 

1 

4 

0.438 

0.471 

0.625 

LEMUS 

44 

7 

20 

11 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0.455 

0.467 

0.477 

GEORGE 

36 

11 

14 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0.389 

0.463 

0.417 

JEFF 

25 

8 

10 

7 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0.400 

0.400 

0.560 

HARPER 

16 

4 

6 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0.375 

0.375 

0.625 

KENTUCKY 

28 

12 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0.357 

0.419 

0.357 

KEVIN 

39 

16 

17 

11 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0.436 

0.450 

0.564 

KE LAM 

56 

22 

28 

18 

6 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0.500 

0.509 

0.804 

LOUIE 

50 

9 

17 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0.340 

0.365 

0.360 

MIKE 

22 

8 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0.364 

0.440 

0.364 

SCOTTY 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0.167 

0.286 

0.167 

SOLIDER 

16 

3 

7 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0.438 

0.500 

0.500 

YAYA 

39 

9 

15 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0.385 

0.442 

0.385 

TEAM 

632 

207 

284 

158 

33 

14 

6 

16 

41 

0.449 

0.483 

0.574 


Pitching 

IP 

R 

H 

W 

L 

T 

R/IP 

H/IP 

FERNANDO 

71 

61 

107 

6 

2 

1 

0.9 

1.5 

COACH 

1 

1 

1 

1.0 

1.0 




DAN 

24 

34 

61 

2 

1.4 

2.5 



KENTUCKY 

37 

61 

98 

3 

2 

1.6 

2.6 


Total 

133 

157 

267 

11 

4 

1 

1.2 

2.0 
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CDCR File Photo 


The New (top) and Old (bottom) Viewing Areas of S.Q. Death Chambers 


Two Paths, Two Lives 

Some weeks ago San Quentin 
News adviser Steve McNamara 
sent to Judge Thelton Hender- 
son a copy of the June- July issue 
of the paper in which Editor- 
in- Chief Michael Harris wrote 
about the remarkable similari- 
ties in his own early life and that 
of Judge Henderson, which had 
quite different outcomes. What 
follows is Judge Henderson ’s re- 
ply, printed with his permission 

Dear Mr. McNamara, 

Please accept my apology for 
taking so long to respond to your 
letter of July 31, 2010. I’ve been 
presiding over a very difficult 
trial, which I’ve just completed. 

Thank you for sending me 
copies of the San Quentin News. 
I very much enjoyed reading Mi- 
chael’s articles. I was especially 
fascinated to read his Opinion 
article “One Neighborhood. . . 
Two Paths, Two Lives... Why 
the Difference.” Since talk- 
ing to Michael that day at San 
Quentin I have been discuss- 
ing with my friends the irony 
of meeting someone who grew 
up three blocks from where I 
grew up, went to the same high 
school, hung out at many of the 
same places, is obviously at least 
as bright/smart as I, and yet - 
somewhere along the way - our 
lives took dramatically different 
paths. 

I would love to write Michael, 
but I think it would violate a ju- 
dicial ethic, if I did so, especial- 
ly given the high profile of my 
Plata v. Schwarzenegger case. 
I hope you will share with him 
my pleasure of meeting him, and 
reading his articles. 

Sincerely, 
Thelton Henderson 
Senior United States District 
Judge 

Report from CMC 

(Editor's note: Excerpts from 
a letter by Aly Tambour a, former 
design editor for the San Quen- 
tin News before he was trans- 
ferred to CMC-West at San Luis 
Obispo.) 

CMC-West had next to zero 
rehabilitation programs when 
I got here last year (not even 
correspondence courses are 
available here). After last year’s 
budget cuts to education, there 
literally is nothing here for in- 
mates to better themselves. It is 
a very stark comparison to what 
you guys have at San Quentin, 
even after the budget cuts to ed- 
ucation. Feel blessed to be there, 
my friends, because I don’t think 
that there is a prison in the state 
that is so committed to positive 
programming as the one which 
you are so fortunate to be at. I, 
of course, realize that it is still 
prison and the ultimate goal is to 
be free again. But just the same, 
San Quentin has a lot to offer to 
help with re-entry into our com- 
munities and it cannot be over- 
looked that San Quentin is, in all 
actuality, a microcosm commu- 


nity of prisoners who are doing 
the right thing. 

I do have to tell you that there 
are some conditions that are bet- 
ter here at CMC than they are 
at San Quentin. The food here 
at CMC is about 2000 percent 
better. I can’t even describe the 
difference and give it the justice 
it deserves. Everything is fresh, 
cooked wonderfully and we are 
given large portions, so much so 
that you actually get full from 
the dinner meal. 

We also eat all three meals in 
the kitchen (no bag lunches) and 
the kitchen is even clean! You 
don’t need to order package food 
because they feed you good here. 
Also, aesthetically it is nice here, 
there are no concrete and steel 
buildings. Instead, the buildings 
are old wooden structures placed 
in what only can be described as 
a giant park setting, filled with 
trees, grass and a beautiful view 
of the coastal mountains. 

There are no locks on the 
doors and the buildings are full 
of windows and allow for in- 
coming natural light. CMC-W is 
actually an old Army base con- 
verted to a prison after the World 
War II. The only thing that lets 
you know that it is a prison is the 
double, 12-foot high, chain link 
fence perimeter, the gun towers 
and, of course, the correctional 
guards. 

Aly Tamboura 
F17843 
CMC-W 

Gregarious and Kind 

I had just entered my cell on 
return from the yard and Johnny 
called up to me from the first tier 
with a sense of urgency: “Offi- 
cer Steinberg passed away!” It 
didn’t register and I said, “What 
did you say?” as I backed up to 
the tray slot to be uncuffed. He 
repeated again, but with more 
information; “Officer Steinberg 
from the law library passed 
away.” ... I automatically heard 
my involuntary thoughts be- 
come vocal and spew from 
my mouth; it came out of my 
mouth involuntary, a heartfelt 
“NOOOOOOOOOO!” 

That’s the response that the 
tragic passing of Officer R. 
Steinberg brought forth from the 
depths of my spirit. The passing 
of this gregarious and kind hu- 
man being, well liked by other 
officers and prisoners alike, 
was like a punch in the gut. In 
my 24 years of incarceration, I 
have never met anyone - staff, 
prisoners or others - that I liked 
as much as this person. Officer 
Steinberg was one of those rare 
individuals who you couldn’t 
help but like. He always had a 
greeting for all that he crossed 
paths with - and that came from 
his spirit. He liked all people 
and was genuinely interested in 
the men he was in charge of. He 
would ask questions about our 
appeals and life on Condemned 
Row. He asked because he was a 
humanitarian at heart. He would 
have been a fantastic social 
worker. 


We are all products of our ex- 
periences; some of us go through 
life and never profit positively 
from our less than stellar expe- 
riences. Not Officer Steinberg; 
while he would never discuss his 
personal life as it exists; he did 
once offer to loosen the hand- 
cuffs a little bit which he had 
placed on too tightly by accident; 
he mentioned that he knew what 
it was like to be ignored when in 
distress. 

I asked how he knew and he 
related that as a much younger 
man he had been caught up in 
a DUI and placed in tight hand- 
cuffs, which was very painful. 
Then when he asked for his one 
phone call, he was ignored; when 
he asked any questions about 
anything, no one would answer; 
they acted like he wasn’t there. 
He said it was extremely frus- 
trating. He said that was how he 
knew what it was like to have 
no power and be helpless while 
those in charge ignored your 
plight. Officer Steinberg benefit- 
ed from his unfortunate experi- 
ence; it made him a better per- 
son - understanding of others’ 
misfortunes and helplessness. 

Condemned Row is serious 
business and can be quite de- 
pressing for many; however, 
Officer Steinberg always kept it 
“light” and not overly serious. 
He was always the consummate 
professional as an officer; gre- 
garious attitude governed his 
personality. His passing is truly 
a tragic loss for humanity. I can- 
not begin to imagine the loss, 
the hole which will be left in the 
depths of his family’s daily life. 
He was just one of those “good 
people” and he will be genuinely 
missed by all who knew him. 
Sadness prevails; however, I am 
sure Officer Steinberg would 
have wanted others to have no 
sadness at his funeral, but a cel- 
ebration of life - as there should 
be. 

Officer Steinberg’s passing 
has stunned me at the fragility 
of life. Even in passing away, 
Officer Steinberg is teaching us 
to not become complacent about 
family and friends; for we are all 
here but for a moment and then 


we are not. We should never part 
with harsh words for each other; 
we never know if we will see 
them again. Each day should be 
lived to the fullest as a celebra- 
tion of life and to make the world 
a better place for all. A most ap- 
propriate poem for remember- 
ing Officer Steinberg is Longfel- 
low’s “A Psalm of Life.” 

Max Barnett 
Condemned Row-East Block 

Need More Than $200 

Editor: 

I would like to give some 
feedback on the article by Ally- 
son West and maybe bring some 
insight to what we need before 
we are released back to our com- 
munities. 

My response is that we need 
more than $200, an ID and a ride 
to the bus station when we get 
released from San Quentin. We 
need a program that helps from 
the inside out first! We need to 
start putting together what we 
need before we get out, such 
as identification, employment, 
schooling, treatment programs, 
Social Security, child support, 
housing and what parole has to 
offer. 

If there was a program where 
you could do all the footwork, 
stay focused and learn how to do 
life planning before we got out, 
we would have a better chance to 
give back to our community in- 
stead of taking from it. If given 
the chance to reach goals while 
we are doing violations or terms 
we could stop this return rate or 
at least slow it down. 

Yes, I know there are programs 
in this field such as Pre-release, 
Parole Planning and C.R.P. and 
many others. We need “Back On 
Track.” This program would be 
the help we need to get back on 
life’s track. I want to help Ally- 
son West more than anything, 
because she is on the right track. 
C.R.P. is or could be big to the 
prison minority and so could 
Back On Track. These unique 
programs are what we need. 

Leon Keys 
San Quentin State Prison 


Executions 
Put Off 
Until 2011 

Continued from Page 14 

and its manufacturer says no 
new supplies will be available 
until next year. 

In January, 1982, Brown, now 
56, was convicted in Riverside 
County and given the death pen- 
alty for the 1980 rape and mur- 
der of Susan Jordan, 15. 

Governor Arnold Schwarze- 
negger condemned the ruling. 
“It is absurd that our legal sys- 
tem continues to prevent the 
state from carrying out the will 
of the people,” he said. He had 
earlier denied Brown’s request 
for clemency. 

“The appeals process in Cali- 
fornia has proven to be nothing 
more than a never-ending war of 
attrition against justice and the 
rights of victims and their fami- 
lies,” said Karen Jordan Brown, 
the victim’s sister. “The distress 
that this process has brought on 
the Jordan family is profound 
and unfathomable but has only 
tempered our convictions in fa- 
vor of capital punishment.” 

— JulianGlenn Padgett and 
Arnulfo Garcia. 

Judges Consider 
Cost of Sentences 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. -Missouri 
judges can now consider the cost 
when they sentence a defendant 
to prison. 

The information became 
available in August. For exam- 
ple, a three-year prison sentence 
would cost some $37,000 while 
probation would cost $6,770. 

The Missouri Sentencing Ad- 
visory Commission voted to be- 
gin providing judges with cost 
information on individual cases. 
The commission is composed 
of lawyers, judges and others 
established by state lawmakers 
years ago. 
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P ossible hands in Texas 
Hold ‘Em — 2,598,960 

O ne or more species of ani- 
mal or plant life is wiped 
out every 20 minutes — rough- 
ly 27,000 species per year. 

L eeches and maggots are 
categorized as medical de- 
vices under the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

I kea’s catalogue overtook the 
Bible as the world’s most 
distributed publication in the 
year 2004 — 145 million cop- 
ies versus 125 million copies. 

T he two robbers crucified next 
to Jesus were Dismas and 
Gestas, according to the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, one of the many 
books of Christian Apocrypha. 

I ce skaters skate on water, not 
ice. At 32° Fahrenheit, ice 
has a liquid surface measuring 
40 billionths of a meter thick. 

C hess, fireworks, fishing pole 
and hook, hot air balloon, 
kite, and parachute are Chi- 
nese recreational innovations. 

I n the summer of 1967, Jimi 
Hendrix played seven gigs as 
the opening act for the Monkees. 

A falling object travels slower 
at the equator than it does 
at the North and South Poles. 

N o is said more times 
by a mother to a tod- 
dler than I love you. 


THE BELTS MY FATHER 
WORE 

By M. A. DAVIDSON 

I remember the belts my 
father wore , 

one for church , one for the 
chores . 

And when trouble came my 
way , 

I remember what my father 
would say , 

Son , which of these belts 
shall I use? 

This will hurt me , more 
than hurt you . 

I stood and stared at the 
belts on the bed , 
fear and hate running 
through my head . 

My mother begged and 
cried at the door 

as I stood shaking upon a 
wooden floor : 

He beat and whipped me 
about the room 

until he grew tired or I fell 
in a swoon . 

I remember the belts my 
father wore , 

one for church and one for 
the chores . 


NATURES TEACHERS 
By ROBERT (ROCKY) COTE 

The air will teach you how 
to smell, the moon will 
teach you her mystic tale > 
the fire will teach you how 
to see v the sun will teach 
you what you must be . 
The water will teach you 
how to feel , the Gods will 
teach you how to heal, the 
earth will teach you how 
to hear, the Goddesses will 
teach you to be a Seer . 
The equinoxes will teach 
you the law of balances, 
the crystals will teach you 
wisdom's allowances, the 
solstices will teach about 
death's rebirth, the plants 
will teach you every leaf's 
worth . 

The fill moon will teach 
you about sacred fertility, 
the metals will teach you 
the powers of magnetic 
energy . 

The new moon will teach 
you of the magic cycle's 
cleft, and the animals will 
teach you all that's left 



By DANIEL TREVINO 
Journalism Guild Writer 


Many American Indian tribes consider the bear as the healer 
of the Nations. 

They believe that the Sweat Lodge is a symbol of the bears 
cave or the womb of mother earth, where he retreats in the win- 
ter to heal himself from all that he has endured the previous 
year. 

Several tribes use bear doctors to heal themselves through 
Sacred Ceremony, which consists of chanting, and dancing, 
while the bear doctor wears a bearskin, and the healing of sick 
patients, where all join together in a circle and dance with the 
bear, as the desired healing occurs. 

Medicine men of old followed the bears to observe their eat- 
ing habits, and found that bears use several healing herbs to 
cure themselves of whatever ails them. Using these healing 
herbs, bear doctors discovered how to cure ailments that cause 
suffering. Bear doctors have been known to cure cancerous tu- 
mors, broken bones, arthritis and even addictions to substances 
such as drugs and alcohol. Though many may find such claims 
hard to believe, to American Indians healing from bear doc- 
tors is a well known occurrence in this modern day of scientific 
medicine. 

Most bear doctors ask patients to see a medical doctor, and 
use the scientific medical practices of modern medicine, in con- 
junction with traditional healing practices. To true believers, 
healing through traditional methods, such as bear doctors and 
medicine men, is and always will be a first resort when any ail- 
ment afflicts them, though modern medicine is always a part of 
the healing process. Bear doctors are a first rather than a last 
resort of the healing process for many American Indians, and 
for that reason the bear is and will always be an important part 
of healing. 


This is dedicated to my kins- 
men in East block and North 

Seg. 

Inmates Pitch In 

FOLSOM - About 70 Folsom 
State Prison inmates pitched in 
to help assemble thousands of 
school supply kits for low-in- 
come California students. 

An Oakland nonprofit group 
called K to College organized 
the campaign last year to sup- 
ply poor kids in San Francisco, 
Alameda and Contra Costa 
counties with $65 worth of free 
school supplies. 

The minimum-custody pris- 
oners formed an assembly line 
to pack tote bags with pencils, 
staplers, highlighters and other 
supplies at the prison’s Modu- 
lar Building Enterprise facility. 
Cards indicating the number of 
each supply per kit were taped 
onto each table. 

Participating inmates will re- 
ceive a school supply kit to give 
to their children. 


Last Issue’s 
Sudoku Solution 
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Book 

Review 

By RANDY MALUENDA 
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THE ART OF SEDUCTION (By Robert 
Greene) - So much material in this top of 
the Greene Trilogy (i.e. Power ; Seduction 
and War). 

THREE CUPS OF TEA (By Greg Morten- 
son & David Oliver Relin) - An inspiring 
story of one humanitarian, that raises 
money to promote peace in northern Paki- 
stan “ one school at a time. 99 


BLINK (by Malcolm Gladwell) - Excel- 
lent stories of the science behind intuition 
and impressions. Subtitled: “ The Power of 
Thinking Without Thinking. 99 


SEX AND THE PSYCHIC WITCH (by An- 
nette Blair) - Harmony Cartwright works 
through romantic complications in order to 
expel an annoying ghost in this laugh-out- 
loud supernatural comedy. 



EAT, PRAY, LOVE (By Elizabeth Gilbert) 

- Rebounding from a post-marital boy toy, 
a writer works the title in an attempt to find 
herself. A future chick-lit classic. 


RATINGS: 

Top responses are four ribbons progressing downward to one 




Responses which are two ribbons or less are not recommended reading: 
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By TROY A. ASHMUS 
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Look Who Made It 
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Benny Taylor enjoying his guitar 


Joy Richardson generates sto- 
ries about successful parolees 
throughout the state. 

By JOY RICHARDSON 
Contributing Writer 

Benny Taylor is a real charm- 
er. That down home Southern 
drawl and straightforward con- 
versation makes a person feel 
right at home. Benny started out 
in life as the son of a Georgia 
moonshiner. By the time he was 
31 he’d made some not- so great- 
choices that landed him in the 
California Prison System. 

Benny walked onto the yard at 
Folsom in 1975, guitar in hand. 
He spent lots of time playing, 
taught some fellow convicts to 
play, and even managed to teach 
a few of them to sing. 

Here are his comments in a re- 
cent interview: 

Where did you meet your 
wife? 

Cheryl and I met in Folsom 
Prison at a wedding. I was the 
Best Man and Cheryl was the 
Maid of Honor. We just cel- 
ebrated our 25th wedding anni- 
versary. 

Does anything in particular 
stand out in your mind from 
your time at Folsom? 

When Nicholas Cage was re- 
searching Con Air, he came to 
Folsom and asked to talk to an 
“authentic convict.” Sgt. Huttner 
asked me if I was an “authentic 
convict,” and brought Nicholas 
Cage to meet me. We walked 
around the yard and talked. 

What did you do once you 
were released? 

When I was released in 2004, 
Cheryl and I bought a ranch in 
Gridley and joined an equine 
rescue service. We adopted 


mares and their foals out of the 
PMU (pregnant mare’s urine) 
industry where they were kept 
in horrid and unsanitary condi- 
tions. We adopted eight horses 
over the course of 18 months. 
We’d “gentle” the horses, then 
bring riders together with them 
for a match. We still have three 
of the horses with us. 

I understand you earned a 
psychology degree while you 
were at Folsom. How have you 
put that to work for you out- 
side? 

We recently moved to 
Coulterville. I was introduced 
to a grandfather and his 11 -year- 
old granddaughter. He asked if 
I, along with one of my hors- 
es, could work with her regard- 
ing self-confidence, self-esteem 
and poor choices. I thought, 
“My God! Who better to discuss 
those issues than me!” The child 


has already been on my horse, 
and is in love with her. 

What other things do you 
and Cheryl enjoy doing? 

We are members of Clowns 
International. I am a Clown 
Magician, Cheryl is Tootsie the 
Clown. We frequently did gigs 
with puppets when we lived in 
Gridley. I also sang and played 
electric guitar during 4th of July 
celebrations in Gridley. 

Benny and his wife are retired 
and live in Coulterville on their 
ranch. Benny is still a musician. 
Every other Friday night you 
can find him playing guitar and 
singing at The Lumberyard in 
Coulterville. Of course, he plays 
“cowboy” music, both popular 
Country Western music and his 
own creations. Benny invites 
at-risk kids come to his ranch to 
ride horses 


Back in the Day 

Selected Stories From Past Issues of the San Quentin News 


AUG. 1980 - Two rows of 
over 50 motorcycles from pan- 
heads to knuckleheads, 74s and 
three-wheelers, lined the lower 
yard for the 1980 Motorcycle 
Show. Providing the entertain- 
ment was the Bay Area country- 
bluegrass band Good of Persons 
and the Norton Buffalo Band, 
among others. 

AUG. 1980 - The vocational 
landscape gardening class is an- 
nouncing room for ten more cons 
interested in signing up. The 
landscape program was started 
at San Quentin in April 1953. 


AUG. 1980 - A con exercising 
on the North seg. roof area was 
stabbed in the neck once with a 
pencil. He was treated and re- 
turned to his cell. There are no 
suspects. 

AUG. 1980 - Inmates with 
pay numbers have been given a 
pay raise. A 15 percent increase 
will kick in for the months of 
July and Aug., and after that it 
will be 7.5 percent. 

SEPT. 1980 - An inmate has 
died of unknown causes at the 
prison hospital. John Wakefield, 
46, died Aug. 29 after being ad- 
mitted to the hospital the previ- 


ous day complaining of weak- 
ness. An autopsy revealed the 
cause of death as pancreatitis - 
inflamation of the pancreas. 

SEPT. 1980 - Approximately 
75 demonstrators marched in 
front of S.Q.’s East Gate to com- 
memorate the death of George 
Jackson nine years ago. Jackson, 
an inmate activist and author, 
was one of six people who died 
Aug. 21, 1971 during a failed es- 
cape attempt. 

SEPT. 1980 - Over 500 con- 
victs gathered on the lower yard 
for a Labor Day musical extrava- 
ganza. The show featured exotic 
dancers and an interesting mix 
of musical performers. 

SEPT. 1980 - Four inmates 
were hit with birdshot when gun- 
men on the C- Section yard fired 
seven shots to break up a fight 
between two inmates, accord- 
ing to prison spokesman Mike 
Madding. They were treated at 
the prison hospital and released 
back to C-Section. 


The San Quentin News requests that all institutions send us 
reports of your athletic events so that they may be published 
in our newspaper. Information should contain the following: 

Institution, type of event, date of event, names of players, 
scores, and all stats relating to the event. 

Please send information to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
Attn: San Quentin News Sports Editor. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


LOS ANGELES - Two Los 
Angeles County sheriff’s depu- 
ties were fired and eight others 
were disciplined after a jail sui- 
cide revealed how they cheated a 
bar code system to avoid check- 
ing cells regularly, the Associ- 
ated Press reported. 

Deputies use a bar code read- 
er to scan checkpoints as they 
walk the cell rows checking on 
inmates. A falsified log alleg- 
edly showed a deputy scanned 
all points within 35 seconds. A 
copy of the bar codes was found 
on a deputy’s desk. 

SACRAMENTO - Gover- 
nor Arnold Schwarzenegger 
has nominated appellate state 

We Want 
To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages 
inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the 
institution to submit articles. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that 

will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive lan- 

guage in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and 
drawings) are welcome. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / S.Q. News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 


Justice Tani Cantil-Sakauye to 
become California’s chief judge. 
The Sacramento native is a Fil- 
ipina American and the second 
woman and first nonwhite ever 
named to that position. 

Voters will decide in Novem- 
ber whether to approve the ap- 
pointment. 

SAN DIEGO - Prison guard 
Matthew Gutierrez is facing 
charges of attempting to smug- 
gle 11 ounces of fake cocaine 
into the federal Metropolitan 
Correctional Center. Investiga- 
tors said an informant provided 
Gutierrez with the fake drug. 

San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

or 

http://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 
Visitors/SanQuentinNews/ 
SQ-San_Quentin_N ews. 
html 

The opinions expressed herein do 
not necessarily reflect those of the 
Administration, or the inmate popu- 
lation, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint 
articles appearing in the San 
Quentin News provided credit is 
given the author and this publica- 
tion, except for articles reprinted 
herein from other publications. 
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OPINION 


Glenn Brooking and Donna Seifert 

Officials Lay Out a Plan 
For Correctional Education 


By JUAN HAINES 
Journalism Guild Writer 

State officials came to San 
Quentin to observe the Adult 
Education Department and learn 
of its rehabilitation programs. 

Glenn Brooking and Donna 
Seifert of the state Office of 
Correctional Education are edu- 
cators working within a system 
described as “not perfect and has 


limited resources.” Nevertheless 
they aspire to develop a uniform 
strategy to improve Califor- 
nia Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation’s (CDCR) 33 
adult education departments. 

Brooking outlined his basic 
plan to fix CDCR’s problematic 
adult educational system. Cur- 
See Officials on Page 5 


Prison 

Problems, 

Solutions 

By MICHAEL R. HARRIS 
Editor-in-Chief 

America’s prisons are over- 
crowded and a massive drain on 
public funds. 

The solutions include: 

•More realistic prison sen- 
tencing. 

•Better job training and edu- 
cation for inmates. 

• Job opportunities for released 
prisoners. 

One of the toughest problems 
facing convicted felons is get- 
ting a job to support themselves 
and their families. A simple way 
to accomplish this would be for 
governments to require staff and 

See Prison on Page 1 


Cancer Walk Tops $10,000 
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Warden Cullen, Laura Bowman and Jill Friedman 


More than 500 San Quentin 
prisoners, volunteers and staff 
members walked 39 miles over 
two days and raised $10,000 for 
the battle against breast cancer. 

It was the second annual 
Avon Walk for Breast Cancer 
held Sept. 18-19, sponsored by 
San Quentin C.A.R.E.S. (Com- 
passionate Accountability Re- 
morsefully Expressed through 
community service). 

Participants expressed deep 
concern about their mothers, 
daughters, sisters, wives and 
friends who have been or are 
breast cancer patients. 

Here’s a few of the comments: 

“My friend Linda survived 
breast cancer. I just want to sup- 
port her.” Barry Spillman 


“I’m walking for my friend, 
Jaimee Karroll, my V.O.E.G. fa- 
cilitator.” Michael Nelson 

“I’m walking mainly for my 
mom, Martha, and my sister, 
Mariela and all the women in my 
immediate family.” Fernando 
Lemus. 

“I’m walking for my sisters, 
and my nieces, the ones I have to 
shoo dudes away from.” Kevin 
Hagan. 

“I’m walking (for) all those 
who have lost their lives from 
cancer. I’m walking for my sis- 
ter, Sheila Richardson, who died 
from breast cancer.” Ray Rich- 
ardson. 

“I’m a survivor of cancer, I 
had testicular cancer.” Curtis 
Roberts. 

“I wanted to help out. My 
friend Moses’ sister just had sur- 


gery to remove her breast.” Ru- 
bin Ramirez. 

“I’m here supporting anyone 
who has cancer. My father is a 
survivor of prostate cancer.” Je- 
rome Boone. 

“I’m in this walk for my sis- 
ter, Ruthie, and my Aunt Ruth.” 
Moses. 

“I’m walking for a friend who 
died from cancer.” J. Tyes. 

“I’m walking for myself and 
my mom, because I’m a survi- 
vor.” J. Evans 

“I’m walking for my sister-in- 
law, who’s in remission, in San 
Carlos.” Yah Yah. 

“I’m walking for my Grannie 
and myself.” Khaleefah. 

“I’m walking to support the 
cause of breast cancer, and to 
give something back.” Michael 
Villanueva. 

“I’m walking for everyone and 
for my mom.” Enrique Gomez. 

“I’m walking for everyone 
who has cancer.” Bryand Raul. 

“I’m walking for everyone 
and to support a good cause.” 
Manuel Ortiz. 

“I’m down with the cause.” 
George. 

“I’ve had family who’s had 
cancer and I’m supporting 
them.” Joe. 

“It’s a good thing to do.” 
James. 

“I’m supporting Jennifer 
Seymore and Johannoa Robles, 

See Cancer on Page 4 


Brown Leads 
Demo Sweep 
In California 


By CHARLES “TAUB” 
BROOKS 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The race for California’s 
governor is now over and Jerry 
Brown crosses the finish line to 
win a third term. The 72-year-old 
former governor from 28 years 
ago aims to lead the Golden 
State back to greener pastures. 

“There’s going to be tough 
times ahead,” Brown said dur- 
ing his acceptance speech, “but 
we will pull through.” 

Brown, a Democrat, ran the 
state between 1974 to early 1983 
and claims to have the insight 
and experience. His opponent, 
Republican Meg Whitman, 
doesn’t think so. Though Ms. 
Whitman lost, the former head 
of E-Bay fought on the prem- 
ise that she, not Brown, has the 
solutions to the economic woes 
and other pressing problems of 
California. 


Now, the big question is 
whether Brown can lead Cali- 
fornia out of an on-going budget 
crisis, and if so, how. 

Meantime, approximately 
170,000 California prisoners 
who can’t vote will be affected 
by the governor’s decisions. 

Here’s a sample of San Quen- 
tin inmates’ opinions: 

Anthony “Tariq” Faulk: “I 
would have voted for Jerry 
Brown. I don’t think he will get 
in the way of efforts to change 
the Three Strikes Law. He may 
not initiate it, but he shouldn’t 
oppose it either like Whitman 
would have.” 

Michael Harris, Editor of the 
San Quentin News: “Brown, 
based on his political experience 
and the wisdom he has gain from 
his losses as well as success in 
politics. I think by electing him 
in his twilight years, I believe 
it gives him an opportunity to 

See Democrats on Page 4 
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Blues Brothers flag football team opens the season 


S.Q. Blues Brothers Start 
Season with Dominance 


By RUDY MORALEZ 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Led by a pair of high-scoring 
quarterbacks, the Blues Brothers 
gave the blues to Golden Gate 
Ministries, 42-0, on the opening 
day of flag football season at San 
Quentin. 

Quarterback K. ’’Bilal” Chap- 
man opened the attack, throw- 
ing for three TDs and running 
for another. Starting at wide out, 
K. Carr Sr. pulled in two of the 
scoring passes, then switched 
to quarterback where he passed 
for two touchdowns and ran for 
another. M. Mitchell crossed the 
goal line twice, taking a pitchout 


before running the distance and 
also pulling in a TD pass. 

Blues Brothers starting center 
R.”Big Rob” Haynes, anchor of 
the O-line, explained, “Golden 
Gate was using stunts and delay 

See Blues on Page 12 

New S.Q. News 
Website 

The San Quentin News is 
now available at its own 
website: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

We welcome your feedback. 
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VIG Veterans Reach Out To The Community 


(Editor’s Note: This is the second of a two-part series 
by Karen Weber- Stanley. It was published by The Air- 
borne Quarterly Magazine in its Spring 2009 issue.) 

The Veterans Issues Group (VIG) program provides 
support to its members while achieving an unprecedent- 
ed level of community outreach, a level comparable to 
that of VIG therapeutic programs. It is directly propor- 
tional to the number of modules the VIG members suc- 
cessfully completes. As the veteran becomes aware of 
the tools for change, and is able to address past experi- 
ences with closure, participation in community outreach 
increases dramatically. Participation in these programs 
takes on a therapeutical aspect limited only by the means 
by which to deliver new ideas. This is evident by the 
VIG members that chair committees or hold Executive 
Body positions with the Vietnam Veterans Group of San 
Quentin (VVGSQ). 

INCARCERATED NETWORK 

The NIVN is one of 100 plus veteran groups that 
are incarcerated across this nation. Having a network 
within various correctional systems has given the VIG 
the opportunity to address veteran’s specific needs. The 
NIVN is not available in all 52 states. Therefore, veter- 
ans within facilities that do not have self help veterans’ 
programs do not gain knowledge or therapy, and their 
specific needs go unaddressed. It is a national phenom- 
ena that the majority of incarcerated veterans have hon- 
orable discharges, and seek professional care to make 
life changing choices. Through contact with the NIVN, 
success and failures are shared. Approaches to chang- 
ing and preparing for release are shared through surveys 
and VA related services. The NIVN is a roadmap to pro- 
viding county, state, and federal services. The key ele- 
ment that has been a hallmark of success is that honor- 
ably discharged veterans do not waste valuable veterans’ 
services. At any given time, the NIVN can conduct a 
national survey of incarcerated veterans to address any 
questions, and the response will be unlike any state, 
county or federal inquiry because NIVN knows what 
works, just as veterans did on the front lines. 


Over the last 5Vi years, this writer has had the privi- 
lege of having contact with many members of the VVG- 
SQ and other incarcerated veterans groups across this 
nation. I have constantly been amazed at the deep caring 
and concern that these veterans have for their country, 
each other, fellow veterans and individuals in need of 
emotional or spiritual comfort. From behind prison bars, 
these veterans have reached out to better the lives of 
those in their community and around the country. Such 
displays of compassion and humanity are rare to find in 
today’s world, and it is even rarer to find such noble at- 
tributes among those incarcerated in prison. 

As an individual whose daily work puts them in con- 
tact with adults in turmoil (including those with crimi- 
nal histories and serious substance abuse) this writer can 
state that the same sentiments exhibited by members of 
the VVGSQ, the VIG, and the NIVN do not appear in 
many of them. In fact, the majority of the population 
this writer works with are self-serving, concerned with 
no ones needs or success but their own. The totality of 
the VIG programs success is truly an impressive ac- 
complishment, and a solid indication of the commitment 
these incarcerated veterans have to successful reentry 
into society. 

Veterans from across this country should lend their 
support both individually and collectively to the mem- 
bers of the VIG and their fellow associations nationwide. 
It is through the support of all veterans, that these suc- 
cessful programs will garner much needed publicity, and 
continued success. In addition, all veterans should be 
advocating for the NIVN to be available in all 52 states, 
so the success can spread to all who find themselves 
“doing time”, after honorably “serving time”, when their 
country called. 

PROGRAM FOR SUCCESS 

The VVGSQ Veterans Issues Group Modules for Suc- 
cess are as follows: 

1. Anger Management 

2. Understanding Anxiety 

3. Development of Insight 

4. Dysfunctional Criminal Behavior 


5. Development of Health Value System 

6. Negative Core Beliefs 

7. Stress Reduction Techniques 

8. Anger Management/Control 

9. Increasing Self Awareness 

10. Victim Awareness 

11. Coping Skills 

12. Personality and Behavior-Developing Insight 

13. Dealing with an Empathic View of Victims 

14. Understanding Ourselves Part 1 and 2 

15. Becoming Stronger 

16. Advanced Communication Skills 

17. Codependent Behavior 

18. Advanced Assertion: Understanding and Skills 
Toward Healthy Communication 

19. Self-Esteem: Insight and Development Towards 
Personal Growth 

20. Parenting 

21. Criminal Thinking 

22. Relapse Awareness 

23. Changing Your Stinking Thinking (Cognitive 
Distortions) 

24. Therapeutic Issues 

25. Risk Factor Management 

26. Positive Self Talk 

27. Getting Beyond Past Trauma 

28. The Grieving Process: Understanding and Deal- 
ing with Loss and Grief in our Lives 

29. Preventing Relapse Parts: 1, 2, 3, 4 

30. Compulsive/Addictive Thinking and Behavior 

31. Staying Happy Alternative Activities 

32. Recovery (Substance Abuse Aftercare) 

33. Stress 

34. Personal Growth 

An incarcerated veteran who successfully completes 
each of these modules has made serious commitment to 
his future, and successful reentry into society. Many of 
us on the “outside” do not commit to such intensive per- 
sonal growth and self awareness. These veterans stand 
as an example to all. 


Highly Decorated 
Veteran in San Quentin 


Ronald Self 
at Operation 
Just Cause 
Ready To 
Capture Manuel 
Noriega In 
Panama 



By JULIANGLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

America’s combat veterans 
often return home with latent 
trauma that impacts their lives. 
Sometimes war heroes land in 
prison, and there is a growing 
movement to help them avoid 
destroyed lives. 

One supporter is San Quen- 
tin Prison inmate Ron G. Self, a 
highly decorated Marine who is 
urging help for imprisoned vet- 
erans. 

Self, 45, is a clerk for the Vet- 
erans Information Project (VIP), 
which coordinates with the Vet- 
erans Administration to help 
imprisoned veterans get benefits 
for which they qualify. 


File Photo 

“One of our main objectives 
is to get less than honorable dis- 
charges upgraded to honorable. 
It can happen. You can get it 
done in 90 days,” Self said. 

“Another main goal is to get 
them their benefits. Many of the 
guys don’t even know they qual- 
ify for benefits. We help them 
make that happen,” he added. 

“We need to do a better job of 
helping Vietnam combat veter- 
ans. A recently created Veter- 
ans’ Court focuses on Afghani- 
stan and Iraqi veterans. That 
needs to be expanded to include 
guys who fought in Vietnam,” 
Self said. 

Self is serving a 25-to-life 
sentence with a seven-year en- 
hancement for use of a firearm. 


He was convicted of conspiracy 
to commit murder and attempted 
murder. 

He served in a Marine Corps 
Special Forces unit, specializing 
in prisoner and hostage rescue 
behind enemy lines. He enlist- 
ed with a Master’s in Psychol- 
ogy with the intent after his first 
four-year tour of attending Of- 
ficer’s Candidate School (OCS). 
During the Gulf War, his degree 
qualified him to operate in a bil- 
let normally held by a Captain. 
Subsequently, he was promoted 
to Captain at that time. 


By E.J. GRIFFIN 

Journalism Guild Writer 

California is devising new 
methods of providing rehabilita- 
tion services to prison programs 
cut back in the state’s budget 
crisis. 

“We are changing the way we 
do business to reach as many 
offenders as possible with less 
funding,” says Elizabeth Siggins, 
acting chief deputy secretary for 
adult programs in the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation (CDCR). 

The 2009-10 state budget cut 
$250 million from prison reha- 
bilitation, educational, voca- 
tional, and substance abuse pro- 
grams. 


His decorations include two 
Navy Marine Corps Medals and 
numerous other citations for her- 
oism and combat wounds. 

The Navy Marine Corps Med- 
al is the highest Marine medal 
given during peacetime or non- 
declared actions. 

One of the medals involved 
pulling 15 Marines from a burn- 
ing helicopter in Pohang, Korea. 

He entered the California De- 
partment of Corrections and Re- 
habilitation in April 1997, and 
has been a resident of San Quen- 
tin since 2009. 


Inmates with experience in 
the appropriate departments 
along with volunteers will be 
used to augment this new direc- 
tion in providing effective pro- 
gramming. 

Siggins said some key compo- 
nents are: 

• Correctional Offender Man- 
agement Profiling for Alter- 
nate Sanctions (COMPOS). It 
assesses offender needs and 
assigns them to appropriate 
programs for maximum effec- 
tiveness. 

• The California Static Risk As- 
sessment (CSRA). It uses of- 
fender’s past criminal history 
and characteristics such as age 
and gender to predict the like- 
lihood of re-offending. 


PRAYER 
FOR THOSE 
IN THE MILITARY 

Praise to you, ever-watchful 
God, 

For you are our refuge and 
strength 

In every time and place. 
Send your blessing upon 
those 

Who are serving our country 
In the armed forces. 

By your powerful Spirit, 
Shield them from all harm. 
Uphold them in good times 
and bad, 

Especially when danger 
threatens. 

Let your peace be the sentry 
that stands guard over their 
lives, 

so that they may return home 
safely. 

Look with compassion on all 
victims of war; 
ease their sufferings and heal 
their wounds. 

Put an end to wars over all 
the earth, 

and hasten the day when the 
human family will rejoice in 
lasting peace. 

Grant this through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, your son, 
who lives and reigns as the 
Prince of Peace, 
both now and for ever. Amen. 
-John F. Kinney 
Bishop of Saint Cloud 


Innovative Methods 
For Rehabilitation 
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Aida DeArteaga 
Bids S.Q . Farewell 



Ms. Aida DeArteaga’s file photo 


Ms. Aida DeArteaga back in the day teaching her class 


By AIDA DeARTEAGA 
Contributing Writer 

This is a farewell letter to all 
of the men that I have had the 
pleasure of teaching and work- 
ing with over the past 25 years 
here at San Quentin. 

I will be officially retiring on 
Dec. 31. My last day will be Nov. 
10, as I will be taking a medical 
leave for the repair of a rotator 
cuff tear. 

I began teaching a jazz impro- 
visational class here in 1984. At 
that time I was playing music 
professionally in order to earn 
money to finish my teaching de- 
gree. I have maintained a part in 
the Bay Area jazz, classical and 
salsa music community to this 
day. 

PRAISE FROM SANTANA 

One night Carlos Santana was 
teaching transcendental medita- 
tion in the room next door. He 
thanked me for sharing the love 
and knowledge of music with the 
men. After a year, the California 
Arts Council gave me a three- 
year grant to develop a big band 
here. Upon finishing the grant, 
the state hired me to facilitate 
the San Quentin Arts in Correc- 
tions program. 

From 1989 through 2002, I 
was the artist facilitator. Dur- 
ing that time the institution and 
state supported many arts events 
and programs. It was mandated 
that each state prison (33) have 
a full-time artist facilitator ap- 
pointed that would develop an 
arts program. 

HUGE CHALLENGE 

During my time, we had class- 
es in drawing, painting, drama, 
writing, afro- Cuban drumming 
and bands. We also hosted many 
guest artists such as B.B. King, 
Santana, Sheila E. and Pete Es- 
covedo, Narada Walden, Bonnie 
Rait, Jeb Moe and many more. 
Out of the inmate bands and arts 
programs many men paroled 
into successful artistic careers. 
In 1994 Stanford University 
conducted a study that proved 
the Arts in Corrections pro- 
grams in California lowered the 
recidivism rate by as much as 38 
percent and the incident rate by 
as much as 56 percent. 

In 2002, the Education De- 
partment invited me to develop 
an educational program for the 


lock-up units. This was a huge 
challenge, but I was met by stu- 
dents from those areas of the 
institution that were sincere in 
their efforts to achieve academic 
goals. I remember vividly pho- 
tographing 21 students from the 
lock-up units with graduating 
caps and gowns in the visiting 
room. These men pursued these 
goals primarily for their chil- 
dren; by sharing the value of an 
education with them. 

STUDENT AT UCLA 

I recall vividly one student 
referring to a dialogue he had 
with his daughter, “If I can do it 
from Death Row, then you can 
do from where you are.” She is 
currently a student at UCLA. 
Prison students where inspired 
by competing with their children 
to see who would complete their 
degrees first. 

Education is a way to find who 
we are in the world and how we 
connect to the universe. I built 
the program on the lock-up units 


because I was determined to 
share this philosophy with men 
that are extremely disconnected 
from the mainstream. I went 
there in the evenings and taught 
cell front. I had to take books and 
materials up and down the tiers. 
After several years, a female 
sergeant allowed me to bring in 
desks and chairs and teach eight 
students at a time from holding 
cells. Once the men trusted that 
I would come back and follow 
through, I was able to get them 
to engage in their own studies. 

The assignment on the lock-up 
units ended 10 months ago as a 
result of budget cuts. Since those 
budget cuts I have been assigned 
to three classes of ABEII/III. 
The students in these classes 
are working to earn milestones. 
Milestones are a way in which 
students can earn up to six weeks 
off their parole dates a year. Stu- 
dents can do this by increasing 
their grade point averages in 
reading, math and language. 

Students need to be on the 
mainline and qualify to earn 
these credits. It has also been a 
rewarding and challenging po- 
sition and I am grateful for all 
of the help that I have received 
from the inmate TA’s and our 
most recent teacher assistants. 
It is from this teaching position 
that I will retire. 

As a believer in the power of 
education, I would like to leave 
you with these words: 

“Learning is not merely the 
process of gathering informa- 
tion, but a discovery of the ex- 
traordinary riches that lie be- 
yond the scope of the mind.” 

May you all find peace and 
strength within your spirits. 


CONDEMNED ROW 

Earn your GED 
Contact: Bolema in Education 


The Physical Aspects 
Of Hatha Yoga 


By GINO SEVACOS 
Contributing Writer 

“Yoga” literally means union 
with God. It’s a systematic prac- 
tice of aligning the mind, emo- 
tions and body into harmony 
with spirit. Yoga was developed 
many centuries ago by sages 
with the sole intent of prepar- 
ing themselves to meditate upon 
God. In the West, most people 
are familiar with only one com- 
ponent of yoga -hatha Yoga - 
the physical aspect. 

Far more importantly are the 
shifts in mental attitude and 
development of an intimate de- 
votional relationship with one’s 
higher self that are intrinsic 
to the very essence of any true 
yoga practice. Since yoga em- 
braces all philosophies and tra- 
ditions and is essentially non-re- 
ligious and non-exclusive, it can 
be practiced in a way to enhance 
and deepen anyone’s faith. 

Having lived in a spiritual 
community (ashram) in India in 
1985 and again in 1991, 1 began 
to yearn once again for a deeper 
connection with my higher self. 
Memories of being surrounded 


by hundreds of thousands of pil- 
grims sincerely devoted to, and 
worshipping in their chosen tra- 
ditions - Buddhists, Christians, 
Jews, Hindus, Muslims, and 
others - all honoring, respecting 
and loving each other - made 
me all too aware of how man’s 
ego has used religion to divide, 
inflict suffering and separate 
instead of to unify, accept and 
welcome. 

After allowing myself to get 
sidetracked by turning away 
from my higher calling, I began 
practicing yoga again about 10 
years ago in prison. I usually 
practice Hatha Yoga in my cell 
for an hour a day, six days week- 
ly. Along with prayer, medita- 
tion, and chanting (God’s name) 
it has brought a peace and deep 
inner acceptance of my life as 
it is. I also do a form of inquiry 
called “The Work” which helps 
me to identify and release those 
thoughts that don’t serve my 
commitment to love uncondi- 
tionally. 

One of the central tenants of 
yoga is harmlessness - not cre- 
ating suffering toward others 


Former S.Q. Warden 
Helps H-Unit Inmates 


By RICHARD GILLIAM 
Journalism Guild 

For the men of San Quentin’s 
H-Unit, new enlistees to the 
Stand Up Program obtain assis- 
tance every Wednesday morn- 
ing from former San Quentin 
Warden Jill Brown. 

Ms. Brown, who helmed Cali- 
fornia’s oldest prison from Octo- 
ber 2004 to July 2005, volunteers 
as the program administrator for 
a spate of programs that seek 
to educate and rehabilitate men 
locked behind bars. 

After leaving San Quentin, 
Ms. Brown worked for a time as 
a parole administrator in South- 
ern California, then a parole re- 
gion administrator before retir- 
ing in December 2007. However, 
she didn’t stay retired for long. 

A series of budget cuts dra- 
matically reduced the number 
of educators both inside prison 
and out. So Jacques Verduin, di- 
rector of the Insight Prison Pro- 
gram, asked Jill Brown to fill the 
void left by the layoffs. 

Stand Up offers classes in 
gardening, yoga, family reunifi- 
cation, fathering skills and non- 
violent communication. It also 
incorporates a multi-faceted ap- 
proach to personal growth. 

We “educate in the broad 
sense,” Ms. Brown stated. “I 
think it’s important when people 
learn how to look into them- 
selves.” 

During her tenure with the De- 
partment of Education, Brown 
focused on children with special 
needs. After coming back to the 
Department of Corrections, she 
noticed a marked similarity in 


the behavior between develop- 
mentally challenged children 
and inmates. 

“If we could figure out how to 
focus more attention on our kids 
when they are young, say 4 to 
10 years old, I’m convinced we 
would see a huge decline in our 
prison population,” Ms. Brown 
said. She noted that the average 
prison inmate has just a seventh 
grade education and 50 percent 
are functionally illiterate. 

Asked if she thought her ef- 
forts were making a difference, 
Ms. Brown smiled and said, “If 
I didn’t see a change I wouldn’t 
be here.” 

Ms. Brown holds a B.A. in 
Business Administration from 
San Francisco State University. 
She was also business manager 
for the California Department of 
Education’s Northern Diagnos- 
tic Center during a hiatus from 
the Department of Corrections. 
Because of her background in 
education, she was tapped by 
the Department of Corrections 
to help create a framework for 
what would become the Mile- 
stones credit reduction program 
and the new Non-Revocable 
Parole policy for non-violent of- 
fenders. 

Procrastination 
Messes You Up 

Procrastination is one of the 
most common causes of failure. 
Don’t wait; the time will never 
be “just right.” Start where you 
stand, and work with whatever 
tools you may have at your com- 
mand, and better tools will be 
found as you go along. 
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Yoga with Gino Sevacos 

in thought, word or deed. So I 
adopted a vegetarian diet which 
fosters compassion for all living 
creatures. I’ve become open and 
more sensitive to seeing God in 
others. I’ve begun to feel privi- 
leged to offer service as a vehi- 
cle to awaken a deeper love for 
God. 

I’ve discovered through my 
overall yogic practice that I can 
be unaffected by the craziness 
that goes on around me by main- 
taining control over my inner 
environment (mind and emo- 
tions) I’m able to make sound, 
calm judgments in my daily life 
through continuous practice of 
meditation and holding yoga 
postures while checking way- 


on the Lower Yard of S.Q. 

ward impulses that could cause 
harm to myself and others. In ef- 
fect, Bhahti, or devotional, yoga 
combines many different ele- 
ments for honoring god through 
service, diet, deep breathing, 
physical postures meditation, 
worship and prayer. 
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Survivors of breast cancer with their band of S.Q. inmate supporters ready to walk hand-in-hand 

Cancer Walk Raises Over $10,000 
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Laura Bowman Salzsieder (with visor) leads the pack of S.Q. volunteers and inmates 


Continued from Page 1 

who’s battling thyroid cancer.” 
Stevo Phillips 

“I’m trying to support the 
whole trip.” Scott 
“I’m here to support anyone 
who has cancer, and I’m grow- 
ing my hair for Locks of Love. 
I challenge anyone to grow their 
hair, too.” Twig 
“We’re down for doing the 
right thing and to support a good 
cause.” Reggie M. 

“My folks passed away from 
bone cancer. I’m supporting re- 
search.” Q. Burns 
“My mom and mother-in-law 
died from cancer, so I feel obli- 
gated to support the cause for a 
cure.” Terry Calder 
“I walked last year. I have 
family members who suffered 
from cancer. This is in memory 
of Betsy Dewitt.” Kimya 
“This is important to me per- 
sonally because this is my com- 
munity. Thank you for letting me 
be a part of this.” Kelly Mitch- 
ell, Associate Warden. 

Laura Bowman, a chief 
sponsor of S.Q.C.A.R.E.S, and 
George Lamb, its chairman, 
were driving forces behind co- 
ordinating with the volunteers 
who participated in this event. 

HER PERSONAL STORY 

“There are many, many walks 
for breast cancer. This is the 
only one that’s mostly men” 
said, State Senator Lonnie Han- 
cock. A prisoner in the audience 
replied, “That’s because we love 
our mothers and sisters.” 

Assemblywoman Nancy 
Skinner of Richmond said that 
her story is personal - she had 
to raise her brothers and sis- 
ters because her mother died of 
breast cancer relatively young. 
Skinner recognized that many 
of her constituents are in S.Q., 
and expressed pride in the men 
who participate in the quest for 
the cure of cancer. 

Speaking in Spanish, Francis- 
co Vazquez Reyes said, ’’Estoy 
muy contento con este ebento 
pienzp que is una bendicion de 
Dios por la ayuda a personas 
que estan sufriendo y Dios nos 


dice que tenemos que con por tir 
el dolo de los demos. Que Dios 
bendiga a todos los organiza- 
dores” 

Also speaking in Spanish, An- 
tonio Saldana said, “Estoy muy 
contento, de estar aqui porque no 
hay mal que por bien no vnega y 
pues yo los quiero decir a todos 
mis quimonos que se encuentrar 
aqui en San Quentin que los ech- 
en ganas a todos los programas 
cuando ya llegen a recepcion y 
anino my razon que con Dios 
todo se puede.” 

Karen Jandorf conducts a 
creative writing class for breast 
cancer survivors. One of her 
students answered this question: 
“What do men need to know 
about the breast cancer experi- 
ence?” 

“No matter what physical and 
emotional devastation comes 
with the health crisis of a parent, 
sons need to know that whatever 
happens, they will be okay. Ulti- 
mately, this sense of safety and 
hope will make them more com- 
passionate. This is the role of a 
mother: to coax out of her boys 
an appropriate response even 
in the face of the ugly and un- 
known. 

“Husbands need to know how 
deeply embarrassing it all is. 
How breast cancer patients lay 
bare on doctors’ tables, on gur- 


neys in freezing cold rooms, laid 
bare to strangers with certifica- 
tions. No intimacy, just a speci- 
men. 

“Men need to know that we 
need to know they are there... 
beyond driving the kids to 
school and helping prepare the 
food and clean up the dishes. 
We need to trust the bond that 
pierces the curtains to the bed- 
room, where patience, love and 
acceptance is an absolute neces- 
sity for a spouse with a disfigur- 
ing illness. 

HE TEACHES GUITAR 

“Men are the model for boys. 
So men: reach out to us. Hold 
our hands and hug us the way 
you did before the blackness 
entered our home. Let your love 
transcend the nights of holding 
our heads over the Porcelain God 
as we retch after endless days of 
treatments and transfusions. Let 
your love remind us that on the 
inside, we are still beautiful.” 

Kurt Huget, teaches guitar on 
Thursdays in Arts in Correc- 
tions. He entertained the walk- 
ers during the final day of the 
event. 

Huget said, “This was an 
amazing event where the in- 
mates and some folks from the 
outside got to work together for a 
good cause. I’m proud because I 


was able to bring in three female 
professionals who had never 
played in San Quentin before. 
Big Lou, she plays the accordion 
and adds a lot of fun and spirit. 
Julia Harrell, she played per- 
cussion with me while I played 
guitar and sang. She’s an awe- 
some musician, and Gail “Mojo” 
Muldrow, she used to play with 
Sly Stone and Johnny Otis. She’s 
funky and fun. The real deal!” 

Donations to help fight breast 
cancer may be made by going 
to our web page cited as: http:// 
www.avonwalk.org/goto/SO- 

CARES — Juan Haines 


By JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

These four governmental 
agencies cost taxpayers the most, 
in descending order: University 
of California (UC), California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation (CDCR), Califor- 
nia State University (CSU), and 
Department of Transportation 
(DOT). 

In 2009-10, the state will 
spend an estimated $22.2 billion 
on state employees’ salaries, 17.8 
percent of total spending. More 
than two-thirds (68.1 percent) of 


Someday 
I’ll Be Grateful 

This poem was contributed by 
participant in the S.Q. Cancer 
Walk 

Karen Jandorf 

If you touch my chest, you will 
feel my Heart in your hand. 

It is that close to the surface. 

All its protective covering has 
been taken away. 

If you hug me, you will feel my 
heart beat against your chest. 

You will know the syncopa- 
tion of my fear, my excitement, 
my equanimity. 

There is no camouflage left. 

If you see me, you will notice 
my shoulders fighting. 

Curling inward, stretching 
outward. 

Conflicting desires to contract 
and expand. 

If you sense me, you will feel 
my heart protecting itself. 

It is too naked, too raw, too 
vulnerable. 

Energetic armor created in the 
wake of exposure. 

If you love me, thought, you 
will invite me to unfold. 

Your hand will become a safe 
haven for my broken-winged 
heart. 

You will slowly and gently help 
me remove the suit of arms. 

Your heart will become my 
polyrhythm and you will dance 
with me. 

Democrats 
Sweep CA 

Continued from Page 1 

right the wrongs and mis-steps 
that he and other government of- 
ficials have participated in.” 

John Neblett, San Quentin 
library worker: “ I would have 
voted for the Green Party candi- 
date, Ms. Laura Wells, because 
neither of the majority parties 
represent their people - they rep- 
resent their contributors.” 

Other results: Lieutenant 
governor will be San Francisco 
Mayor Gavin Newsom by a 50% 
vote over Abel Maldonado’s 
39.4%, U.S. Senator Barbara 
Boxer 51.9% over Carly Fiori- 
na’s 42.6%, Secretary of State 
Debra Bowen 53% over Dam- 
mon Dunn’s 38.5%. As of press 
time, the attorney general’s race 
was too close to call. 


state salaries goes to workers in 
the UC, CSU, CDCR and DOT. 

UC and CSU account for 37.8 
percent of all state employees. 
In the last 20 years, CDCR has 
grown from #3 to #2 largest em- 
ployer. 

CDCR accounts for 17.4 per- 
cent of the state workforce. 

The Sacramento Bee has re- 
ported that 10 percent of the gen- 
eral fund went to UC and CSU 
and 3 percent to CDCR in 1980. 
Today 11 percent of the general 
fund goes to CDCR and 7.5 per- 
cent to public universities. 


California Prisons Get More 
Money Than Its Universities 
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California’s Aim at 
Protecting Children 
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Honore Gatera and Charles Annenberg-Weingarten in Memorial Cellar 

Bringing A Message Of 
Forgiveness To S.Q. 


By LAQUAN HAYES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

California is entering a new 
era of laws aimed at protecting 
children against sexual preda- 
tors. There’s Chelsea’s Law, Am- 
ber’s Law and the Polly Klass- 
inspired Three- Strikes Law. 

A 55 -year- old registered sex 
offender became the first person 
in California to be charged under 
Chelsea’s Law. Joseph Cantorna 
was charged with four felony 
counts of committing lewd acts 
on a minor stemming from an in- 
cident on Cherry Road in Lake- 
side. Chelsea’s law went into ef- 
fect on Sept. 9, 2010, when Gov. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger signed 
the legislation. Previously, Can- 
torna would have faced a maxi- 
mum sentence of 15 years to life 
in prison, said Paul Levidow of 
the San Diego County District 
Attorney’s Office. The increased 
penalties under Chelsea’s law 
now means he faces 25 years to 
life in prison for each charge. 

Chelsea’s Law is named after 
17-year- old Chelsea King, who 
was raped and murdered. King 
disappeared during a jog in a 
suburban San Diego park. Her 
disappearance sparked a mas- 
sive search that ended a few 
days later with the discovery of 
her body. DNA collected at the 
scene led to registered sex of- 
fender John Gardner. 

Gardner’s DNA was in a fel- 
ony conviction data bank. He 
was paroled Sept. 26, 2005, after 
serving five years for two counts 
of lewd and lascivious acts on 
a child younger than 14 and at- 
tacking a 13 -year-old neighbor. 
Gardner was found guilty of 
King’s murder. Gardner was also 
suspected of being responsible 
for the disappearance of 14 -year- 
old Amber Dubois of Escondido. 
Faced with the possibility of the 
death penalty, Gardner entered a 
plea bargain and was sentenced 
to three consecutive terms of life 
without parole. 

Brent and Kelly King, Chel- 
sea’s parents, worked with As- 
semblyman Nathan Fletcher, 
R-San Diego, on AB1844 that 
ultimately became law. Sen. 
Mark Leno, D-San Francisco, 
explained the goal: “We wanted 
a bill to lock up the worst of the 
worst - to find a way to make 
room for them in our overcrowd- 
ed prison system and implement 
(reforms) so we could effectively 
prevent these horrific crimes in 
the future. We did that.” 

Brent King stated, “If this leg- 
islation would’ve been in place 
before, Chelsea would still be 
with us.” 

Chelsea’s father said from the 
family’s new home in Illinois 
that he hopes to get the California 
measure adopted in other states, 
calling the vote a “bittersweet 
moment.” Chelsea’s mother said 
she watched the Senate vote on 
television with tears in her eyes. 
“I can’t think, aside from having 
my daughter back here, of any- 


thing more meaningful to (us),” 
she said. 

Amber’s Law was inspired 
by 14-year-old Amber Dubois, 
killed by convicted sex offender 
John Gardner 

Mark Klaas, president and 
founder of Klaas Kids Founda- 
tion, established the organiza- 
tion after his 10-year-old daugh- 
ter, Polly, was abducted and 
murdered in 1993 by a recent 
parolee, Richard Allen Davis. 
The result was passage of the 
Three Strikes Law. Klaas said 
he believes the Amber’s Law 
will have a more immediate ef- 
fect than Chelsea’s Law. 

He states: “Sentencing gets a 
lot of publicity, but they rarely 
seem to deliver on the promises. 
Other administrative bills are 
less colorful and more local- 
ized, but they have a possibility 
of helping shore up infrastruc- 
ture.” 

Under Chelsea’s Law, lewd 
and lascivious action on a mi- 
nor will carry a mandatory sen- 
tence of life without parole. The 
“one-strike” provision applies 
to forcible sex crimes against 
minors that include aggravat- 
ing factors, such as the victim’s 
age or whether the victim was 
bound or drugged. Despite its 
broad sweep, Brent King says 
the bill’s cornerstone is the one- 
strike provision. “It was my and 
Kelly’s belief that there was no 
reason that we could find that 
people who targeted young 
children violently could ever be 
reformed, so why give these vi- 
olent sexual predators an oppor- 
tunity to strike twice? That was 
our premise and it grew from 
there,” he said. 


Continued from Page 1 

rently, CDCRhas 33 independent 
adult education subdivisions. 
Brookings said he would like to 
consolidate the prison education 
departments, which would allow 
a unified leadership, streamline 
decision-making, and simplify 
tracking of student progress. 

Brooking said, “My vision is 
that education for CDCR will be 
one entity, similar as the format 
in a school district. Currently 
our prison education systems are 
disjointed.” 

Brooking, a colleague of Ted 
Roberts, principal of San Quen- 
tin’s Robert E. Burton Adult Ed- 
ucation Department, has profes- 
sional experience with him from 
a stint at Avenal State Prison in 
1989. Roberts directed a tour for 
Brooking and Seifert, showing 
them San Quentin’s unique edu- 
cational and self-help program 
opportunities. 

Brooking remarked that few 
citizens volunteer at other pris- 
ons because they are located in 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

A survivor of the ethnic 
slaughter in Rwanda visited San 
Quentin recently with a message 
of forgiveness. 

Honore Gatera lost 27 mem- 
bers of his family in the genocide 
attacks that claimed 800,000 
lives starting August 22, 1994. 

“I know you were among the 
people who killed my family,” 
he told the people who killed his 
loved ones. “Could you please 
accept that and I will forgive 
you.” 

“I started my struggle for 
forgiveness in 2003. My gov- 
ernment passed a presidential 
law releasing all the perpetra- 
tors who had participated in the 
genocide,” Gatera told 

San Quentin inmates at a fo- 
rum in the Education Building 
titled The Power of Forgiveness. 


rural areas without easy access 
by the local community. Howev- 
er, Brooking believes that if the 
public understood that prisons 
are places that need the support 
of local communities in order 
to improve rehabilitation suc- 
cess, then more local volunteers 
would get involved. 

He reported he is troubled by 
the loss of vocational trade pro- 
grams in CDCR. He stressed the 
value of a trade that is relevant 
to today’s economy. Brooking is 
hoping that once these programs 
are reconstituted, they will be 
designed for today’s economy - 
green jobs. 

While at Folsom State Prison, 
Brooking observed an automo- 
tive program that produces bio- 
diesel fuel. Brooking’s message 
to the prison population is that 
funding and grants for educa- 
tion programs are tied directly to 
prison progress. The equation is 
simple: the better prisoners do in 
educational programs, the more 
money the programs get. 


“I didn’t want to say how vast 
forgiveness is but what I want 
to say is what lies behind it,” 
Gatera said as he looked out at 
everyone. “In the cases of the 
men who are in prison here ev- 
eryone needs to understand who 
he is. What is the reason for your 
thinking of who you are, and 
what is your understanding as 
to why you chose the path that 
brought you all here?” 

“Your Identification saved 
you if you were Hutu. The I.D. 
is how they found out who you 
were, what you were. And once 
they found out that you were 
Tutsi they would kill you. The 
genocide happened for three 
months,” said Gatera, 28, in an 
excerpt from Explore. org’s doc- 
umentary film “Raindrops over 
Rwanda.” 

This short film made its de- 
but screening in San Quentin in 
September. Charles Annenberg- 
Weingarten of the Annenberg 


A prisoner at Mule Creek told 
Brookings how important it 
was to him to earn a GED. The 
prisoner wanted to enroll into a 
program that teaches solar panel 
installations. He recognized the 
potential in earning an honest 
income through a program that 
was available in prison. This is 
the process of goal-setting and 
taking advantage of positive 
programs available in prison. 

Brooking encouraged CDCR 
to implement the Milestone 
Credit program to the best of its 
ability. 

Regarding AB900, “I agree 
with Brooking that these are 
difficult times right now,” said 
Seifert. “We’re still moving the 
department forward and those 
types of things are making sure 
we have the right inmate in 
the right program, for the right 
amount of time to complete the 
program. It is all preparation 
for an inmate’s eventual release 
back to his or her community. 
Incentives for participating in a 
rehabilitative program were al- 
ways a part of AB900 and the 
Milestone Credit program is in 
alignment with AB900. We be- 
lieve that pro- social activities 
should be rewarded.” 


Foundation and creator of Ex- 
plore.org showed the film and 
introduced the people of San 
Quentin to Gatera. 

“I was going to Darfur and 
then I went to Rwanda. I was 
studying some genocide issues 
and I was really blessed to meet 
Honoree in Rwanda,” Annen- 
berg-Weingarten said. 

Gatera is the head tour guide 
for the Kigali Memorial Centre. 
Kigali is the capital of Rwanda. 
Craig Shawley of the African 
Wildlife Fund introduced Gatera 
to Annenberg-Weingarten. 

Referring to the slaughter, An- 
nenberg-Weingarten said, “All 
the people on the block, on your 
block, and everyone on the next 
block and the neighborhoods af- 
ter that are all dead.” 

— Eddie Griffin contributed to 
this story. 


Brooking, a graduate of Cal 
Poly San Luis Obispo, is a 30- 
year veteran of the education 
field. 

Seifert, a graduate of Florida 
Atlantic University, obtained 
her teaching credentials from 
National University, and her Ad- 
ministrative Services Credential 
from CSU, Stanislaus. Seifert, 
“A fervent believer in lifelong 
learning,” is currently enrolled 
in a community college taking 
various earth science classes for 
“personal enjoyment.” 

A selection of inmate 
artwork appears in 
this issue as a tribute to the 
former Arts in Corrections 
program, now gone. 



Officials Outline Plans 
For Prison Education 
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100 Years of Talent 
At Journalism Guild 
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Harriet Hendel, Robin Ledbetter, and Stan Hendel 

New York Visitors 
Impressed by S.Q. 


By ARNULFO T. GARCIA 
Chairman, Journalism Guild 

Journalism, like technical 
communication, has various 
aims, one of which is to write 
something that people will talk 
about. The San Quentin Journal- 
ism Guild teaches prisoners how 
to report news in methods that 
will interest readers and help 
them make informed decisions. 

Three advisers with a com- 
bined total of more than 100 
years of professional journalism 
experience assist the Guild with 
the many techniques of jour- 

Finding a 
Loved One 

The California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) started a free online 
search engine designed to assist 
users find out in which of the 
state’s 37 facilities a prisoner is 
housed. 

Users merely enter a name or 
prison number into the search 
engine and the prisoner’s most 
current location, age, date of in- 
carceration, prison number and 
directions to the prison will ap- 
pear. 

The website, http://inmatelo- 
cator.cdcr.ca.gov does not post 
the prisoner’s release date or 
criminal history. 

If the prisoner’s location can- 
not be found on the web page, 
the public may contact the De- 
partment’s Identification Unit at 
(916) 445-6713. 


[Editor's Note: Reprinted with 
permission from Pacific Suny 

Former Pacific Sun editor and 
publisher Steve McNamara was 
honored for his contributions to 
the Marin County community at 
the 16th annual Milley Award 
ceremony recently. 

McNamara, who purchased 
the Pacific Sun in 1966 from a 
“mom and pop” who ran the pa- 
per in back of the Stinson Mar- 
ket for three years, made a bold 
move which has forever changed 
news reporting on the West 
Coast. 

The second-oldest alternative 
weekly in the country, the Pacif- 
ic Sun followed in the footsteps 
of New York’s Village Voice in 
hopes of bringing a feisty pro- 
gressive publication to Marin 
during the political upheaval 
and consciousness-raising times 
of the 1960s. 

Running the paper was also 
a family affair, as McNamara’s 
wife, Kay, played many roles in 
the office before pursuing her 
career in marriage and family 
therapy. 


nalistic writing. San Quentin 
Principal Ted Roberts provides 
unflagging support for the guild 
and the San Quentin News. 

Advisers Steve McNamara, 
John Eagan, and Joan Lisetor 
provide suggestions that apply 
specifically to the journalistic 
style of writing, editing, and 
publishing. They are commit- 
ted and dedicated along with the 
prisoners to provide a profes- 
sional quality newspaper, and to 
report newsworthy information. 

The Journalism Guild meets 
Friday mornings from 8:30-9:30 
for members to learn journalistic 
techniques, turn in stories, and 
discuss newsworthy projects. 

Guild members support the 
newspaper in order to keep the 
San Quentin community and 
other prisons informed about 
subjects regarding the prison 
community, and inform non-in- 
carcerated readers about prison 
issues. 

Recently a national magazine, 
“The Informant,” and National 
Public Radio’s “Cross Current” 
featured one of the Journalism 
Guild members, Richard Gil- 
liam. Gilliam’s piece discussed 
prison overcrowding and its ef- 
fects from a prisoner’s perspec- 
tive. 

Gillian pointed out that the 
California prison system was 
built “to house 87,000 prisoners, 
but at present it is packed with 
more than 170,000.” 

The newspaper prints 7,500 
copies. It is also posted on its re- 
cently created internet site: san- 
quentinnews.com 


After nearly 40 years with the 
Pacific Sun, McNamara sold the 
paper to Embarcadero Media in 
2004. 

Today, McNamara serves as 
an advisor for the San Quentin 
News , the only inmate-produced 
paper in California. “I’ve really 
become friends with many of 
them,” says McNamara, of the 
inmates he works with. “We 
have a shared objective of put- 
ting out a good paper.” 

McNamara’s role at San Quen- 
tin came through researching a 
book he is working on about the 
human qualities and motivations 
around compassion and generos- 
ity. 

In addition to spending sev- 
eral days a week working pas- 
sionately on the prison’s paper, 
McNamara serves as senior edi- 
tor at his son’s Marin-based Su- 
perTopo publishing company. 

The current staff at the Pacific 
Sun offers a heart-felt congratu- 
lations on this well-deserved 
award. 

Five Milley Awards are given 
to local residents each year, four 
for artistic endeavor and one 


By JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A pair of prison advocates 
from New York sat in on an Eng- 
lish 101 class at San Quentin last 
month. Their presence created 
a stir among the students, who 
wondered why they were there. 

“[W]e were eager to see and 
experience the Prison University 
Project firsthand,” Harriet Hen- 
del said. Hendel believes educa- 
tional opportunities for prisoners 
are an excellent means of reha- 
bilitation. “We were extremely 
impressed with the professional- 
ism of San Quentin staff. . .which 
we thought was sensational.” 

Harriet and Stan Hendel, 
were interested in visiting San 
Quentin because she realized fa- 
cilitating a writing workshop at 
Greenhaven Correctional Facili- 



Steve McNamara 


for community involvement. 
The four artistic awards this 
year were given to poet Richard 
Moore, who also co-founded 
Pacifica Radio (KPFA), was 
CEO of KQED and produced 
and directed more than 110 doc- 
umentary films; Bill Champlain, 
singer-keyboardist of the band 
Chicago and founder of the Sons 
of Champlain; Frederic Larson, 
former Chronicle photographer 
twice named California Press 
Photographer of the Year and a 
Pulitzer Prize finalist; and Sha- 
ron Boucher, noted theater di- 
rector and performer. 


ty in upstate New York, “Turned 
out to be the most rewarding vol- 
unteer work I have ever done!” 
Harriet Hendel currently plans 
to continue her philanthropic 
service at Bedford Hills, a New 
York state women’s prison. 

The Hendels are currently 
advocating for the reduction of 
Robin Ledbetter’s sentence - 
currently incarcerated at York 
Correctional Facility in Niantic, 
Connecticut. 

At age 14, Ledbetter was tried 
as an adult, and convicted of 
felony murder as an accessory in 
the robbery of a cab driver. 

Ledbetter accompanied a 15- 
year- old boy who killed the cab 
driver. The boy was sentenced to 
87 years. Robin was sentenced 
to 50 years with no chance of 
parole until 2045. 


About 3 years ago, Harriet 
Hendel read, “I’ll Fly Away,” ed- 
ited by best selling author Wally 
Lamb. The book, composed 
of stories written by women at 
York Correctional Facility has a 
contributing piece by Ledbetter 
called “The Gift”, a short story 
about her relationship with her 
grandmother and their bond. 

The story deeply touched 
Hendel, and had a strong impact 
on the men at Greenhaven. Hen- 
del began writing Ledbetter. A 
line in Ledbetter’s opening let- 
ter, “Writing lances old wounds, 
and helps to heal them.” greatly 
impressed Hendel. 

MOTHER DIED 

According to Hendel, Led- 
better, the victim of physical, 
emotional and sexual abuse as 
a child, had drug-addicted par- 
ents. When Ledbetter was 15, 
her mother died from HIV/AIDS. 
Her father, an ex-heroin addict, 
spent time in prison. He now 
lives in Massachusetts, working 
for an outreach organization as- 
sisting homeless veterans called: 
We Soldier On. He regularly vis- 
its his daughter. 

This philanthropic couple has 
counseled and delivered meals to 
HIV/AIDS patients, worked in a 
soup kitchen, were mentors for 
middle school kids at risk, and 
volunteered to be a ‘safe home’ 
for battered women. 

Baseball 

Trivia 

Ichiro Suzuki became the first 
player to have ten consecutive 
200-hit seasons this year. The 
only other player to have ten 
200-hit seasons is Pete Rose, 
but it wasn’t done in consecutive 
seasons. 


Need a Job? Coors 
Brewery May Hire 


By JEFFERY LITTLE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Coors Brewery founder Bill 
Coors had an idea in 1968 that 
involved giving back to the com- 
munity by hiring men that had 
been incarcerated. He knew the 
difficulties that men and women 
face when trying to obtain em- 
ployment and he launched the 
“Golden Door Employment Pro- 
gram.” 

The company hires 10-12 ex- 
felons annually, providing work 
in entry-level warehouses for six 
months to a year. After passing 
the company’s probation period 
and maintaining a clean parole, 
Coors hires the candidate on a 
permanent basis. 

“We’re the best-known com- 
pany in the prison system,” said 
Ed Cruth, who operates a spe- 
cial program within the brewery 
that focuses on hiring ex-felons 
and helping them obtain a high 
school education. 

Many American companies 
like Coors offer employment to 
ex-felons. Certain crimes limit 
employment opportunities. A 


person convicted of fraud, for 
example, cannot work in the in- 
surance field. 

“I don’t ask about their previ- 
ous criminal record,” said Tim 
Jimmerson, an operations man- 
ager at Phase 2 Construction in 
Colorado. He said he believes 
that if a person has paid their 
debt, they deserve a shot. 

Coors isn’t the only company 
that offers ex-felons a chance 
at employment. Six months 
before being released into so- 
ciety, an inmate should find a 
company for which they would 
like to work. Use the telephone 
book and obtain the address and 
write to the Human Resources 
Department, and inquire about 
similar programs, and request 
an application. 

Many companies will not re- 
spond, but some will. Do not 
become discouraged. The more 
effort you put into making a life 
for yourself outside of prison, 
the better your chances of suc- 
ceeding. If you’re thinking of 
relocating to Golden, Colorado, 
contact Coors Brewery. 


Milley Award for 
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Fostering Rehabilitation 
Through Family Visits 


By JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Prison administrators, prison 
reform activists, incarcerated 
parents, and their children rec- 
ognize that visitation is a pow- 
erful tool in fostering rehabilita- 
tion and healthy development for 
families that must bear with the 
effects of incarceration such as 
loneliness, isolation and alien- 
ation - essential ingredients for 
depression. Incarcerated parents 
and their children are prime tar- 
gets for these negative influences 
when prison walls separate them 
from meaningful interaction, 
according to “Caught in the Net: 
The Impact of Drug Policies on 
Women and Families,” www. 
fairlaws4families.org 

Faith-based Get on the Bus 
finds children’s odds of delin- 
quency increase dramatically 
when visits with their incarcer- 


ated parent is denied. Children 
who are allowed regular visits 
with their incarcerated parent 
demonstrate better emotional 
and social adjustment; they can 
be assured they are loved and 
that their parents have not aban- 
doned them by choice. Regular 
visits between children and their 
incarcerated parent lower rates 
of recidivism for the parent and 
improves family reunification 
following the parent’s release 
from prison. 

Get On The Bus administra- 
tors work tirelessly on the two 
most important days of the year 
for the incarcerated parent by 
providing transportation for 
their children to visit them on 
Mother’s Day and Father’s Day. 

Get On The Bus director Hi- 
lary Carson and her staff met 
with Ted Roberts, Principal of 
Adult Education Department, in 
an effort to expand the program 


to San Quentin 
State Prison. 

Get On The 
Bus can only take 
place through 
the generos- 
ity of individuals 
and groups who 
are committed 
to this special 
event. Local vol- 
unteer, John E. 

Kalin, Attorney 
at Law, and his 
wife have made 
this commitment 
to San Quentin 
State Prison. 

Get On The Bus obtains spon- 
sorships through the following 
methods: Event Sponsors con- 
tribute $1,500; Bus Sponsors 
contribute $500; Family Spon- 
sors contribute $300; and Child 
Sponsors contribute $75. 

Email: director@getonthebus.us 





Northern California Office 
1125 Ferry Street 

Martinez, CA 94553 
(925) 335-9314 

Email: nocaloffice@getonthe- 
bus.us 


Southern California Office/ 
Program Director 

541 1 Camellia Avenue 
North Hollywood, CA 91601 
Office: (818) 980-7714 ext. 11 
Director: (818) 980-7714 ext. 12 
Email: socaloffice@getonthe- 

bus.us 
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Continued from Page 1 

contractors to provide a percent- 
age of their jobs to ex-inmates. 

Where would we find the 
money? From the billions of 
dollars we spend now because 
70 percent of released prisoners 
return to lockup, a cost of about 
$45,000 per inmate per year. 

Incarceration in America is 
authorized through powers cre- 
ated by the U.S. Constitution, 
which means that prisons op- 
erate under control of both the 
federal and state governments. 
Incarceration is one of the main 
forms of punishment for con- 
victed felons. 

THE LARGEST JAILER 

A significantly greater per- 
centage of the American popu- 
lation is in some form of cor- 
rectional control in spite of 
declining crime rates, roughly 
25 percent from 1988-2008, re- 
ported in a New York Times sto- 
ry published March 2, 2009. 

How did the U.S. became the 
largest jailer on the planet? 

In an article for Prison Fellow- 
ship, Alyson R. Quinn writes, 
“In the last three decades, many 
of America’s national and state 
policy-makers - with broad 
public support - made sweep- 
ing avowals to get ‘tough on 
crime’.” 

Harsher sentencing legisla- 
tion soon followed, such as three 
strikes laws, mandatory mini- 
mums, and abolishing parole for 
certain offenses. 

The result: longer sentences 
for crimes such as theft and drug 
possession, and repeat offenders 
have been improperly handled 
due to a lack of focus on reha- 
bilitation. 

POPULATION 

According to the U.S. Bureau 
of Justice Statistics (BJS), “In 
2008, over 7.3 million people 


were on probation, in jail or pris- 
on, or on parole at year-end - 3.2 
percent of all U.S. adult residents 
or 1 in every 31 adults.” 

BJS also reported that in 2002, 
93.2 percent of prisoners were 
male. About 10.4 percent of all 
black males in the U.S. between 
the ages of 25 and 29 were im- 
prisoned, compared to 2.4 per- 
cent of Hispanic males and 1.3 
percent of white males. 

JUVENILE FACILITIES 

In a 2004 report, the FBI said 
women accounted for 6.9 per- 
cent of prison inmates and 23.2 
percent of arrests were females, 
20.4 percent below age 18. 

More than 2.3 million were 
incarcerated in U.S. prisons and 
jails in 2008, the BJS reports. 
There were 92,854 held in ju- 
venile facilities, according to a 
2006 report by the Office of Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention. 

Through the juvenile courts 
and the adult criminal justice 
system, the U.S. incarcerates 
more of its youth than any other 
country in the world. 

RECIDIVISM 

Magnifying the problem is 
recidivism. A survey of 275,000 
prisoners released in 1994 


showed 67.5 percent were re- 
arrested within three years, and 
51.8 percent were back in prison. 
However, the study found no ev- 
idence that spending more time 
in prison raises the recidivism 
rate, and found that those serv- 
ing the longest time, 61 months 
or more, had a lower re-arrest 
rate (54.2 percent) than every 
other category of prisoners. 

The percentage of prison- 
ers in federal and state prisons 
aged 55 and older increased by 
33 percent from 2000 to 2005, 
while the prison population grew 
by only 8 percent. The Southern 
Legislative Conference found 
that in 16 Southern states the 
elderly prisoner population in- 
creased on average by 145 per- 
cent between 1997 and 2007. 

An aging prison population 
brought higher health care costs, 
seen in the 10 percent average 
increase in state prison budgets 
from 2005 to 2006. 

COSTS 

In 2006 corrections cost 
$68,747,203,000. 

“The average annual operat- 
ing cost per state inmate in 2001 
was $22,650, or $62.05 per day; 
among facilities operated by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, it was 


$22,632 per inmate, or $62.01 
per day,” the BJS reported. 

It costs $9 billion a year to 
house approximately 500,000 
people awaiting trial who can- 
not afford bail (BJS). 

Incarceration of a parent also 
adversely affects the family left 
behind, and minority families 
are disproportionately represent- 
ed. Seventy percent of children 
with a parent in prison belong to 
a racial minority. Once a parent is 
jailed, parent-child contact often 
fades away. Prisoners’ children, 
seldom recognized as victims 
themselves, face an elevated risk 
of long-term emotional and be- 
havioral disturbances, including 
academic failure, aggression, 
and intergenerational incarcera- 
tion. (Christina Melton Crain. 
“Children of Offenders and the 
Cycle of Intergenerational Incar- 
ceration.” Corrections Today. 1 
Oct. 2008.) 

COULD BE DIVERTED 

When corrections policy em- 
phasizes punishment over reha- 
bilitation, prisons risk becoming 
warehouses for inmates. With- 
out access to evidence-based 
programs to combat addictive 
behaviors, improve literacy, and 
impart parenting and vocational 
skills, released inmates emerge 
from prisons no better equipped 
than when they went into them. 

Truly dangerous criminals be- 
long in prison. But many offend- 
ers could be diverted to alterna- 
tive corrections without risking 
public safety, and others could 
be given tools to make their pris- 
on time a truly transformative 
experience instead of simply a 
brief hiatus in a life of crime. 

Because public safety is 
at stake and public funds are 
scarce, it is time to examine 
whether every taxpayer dollar 
spent on corrections is really 
making our society more secure, 
just, and compassionate. 

With a correctional popula- 
tion of 7.3 million, long-time 
civil rights advocate and litiga- 


tor Michelle Alexander asks this 
question: How can Americans 
address mass incarceration’s af- 
fect on racial justice? 

“The New Jim Crow,” Al- 
exander’s book, explores mass 
incarceration in the age of color- 
blindness. 

The economic downturn has 
hit state budgets hard. States face 
a projected $375 billion shortfall 
between FY2010 and FY2011. 
One of the reasons: corrections 
budgets ballooned 349 percent 
between 1987 and 2008. 

NON-PRISON OPTIONS 

There are also cost-effective 
approaches outside of prison 
walls, such as community cor- 
rections options. Dr. Joan Peter- 
silla notes community correc- 
tions are “non-prison sanctions 
that are imposed... instead of a 
prison sentence. . .to provide of- 
fender accountability, deliver 
rehabilitation services and sur- 
veillance, and achieve fiscal ef- 
ficiency.” 

DIFFICULT DECISIONS 

Community corrections ap- 
proaches are generally found to 
be more effective, particularly 
for drug-addicted felons, and 
they can offer significant sav- 
ings. An Ohio study in 2002 
found that the state saved be- 
tween $2,000 and $11,000 per 
person by appropriately divert- 
ing an offender to community 
corrections instead of prison. 

Departments of Corrections 
throughout the nation face diffi- 
cult decisions. In California the 
secretary of the Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation, 
Matthew Cate, summarized the 
situation of many: “The bud- 
get reality has forced. . .tough 
choices as we weigh population 
reductions, staff layoffs, and a 
significant cut to our rehabilita- 
tion programming. We must tar- 
get our limited resources.” 

— Juan Haines contributed to 
this story. 
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Inmate Ed Ballenger with Teacher Richard Saenz 

Vocational Machine 
Shop Thrives in S.Q. 


200 Folsom Inmates 
In Violent Brawl 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The first thing you notice upon 
entering the Vocational Machine 
Shop at San Quentin State Pris- 
on is that every student is busy, 
whether producing a piece of 
metal-work, attending a class, 
working in the CNC (Computer 
Numerical Control) simulator 
room or receiving individual in- 
struction from the shop’s super- 
visor, Mr. R. Saenz. 

Saenz, who is short in physi- 
cal stature, is the commanding 
presence in the shop. He holds 
everyone’s respect and rapt at- 
tention as he speaks. His back- 
ground in aerospace machining 
and engineering allows students 
access to a wealth of knowl- 


By DERECK EDGERLY 
Contributing Writer 

A new program aimed at help- 
ing inmates live successful lives 
upon release from prison is gain- 
ing popularity in San Quentin. 

The program, called Members 
of Modern American Society 
(MOMAS), is a self-help group 
which teaches financial skills, 
and finding and holding employ- 
ment. 

MOMAS is comprised of a 
group of dedicated volunteer in- 
structors, along with the inmate 
Teaching Assistants (TAs). 

The MOMAS material is “flu- 
id,” in that it evolves according 
to, or conforms to, the current 
status of the employment sector 
and economy. 

A key element is how to ob- 
tain and maintain gainful em- 
ployment. This section covers 
job applications and resumes, 
plus maintaining a productive 
work ethic. 

Guest speakers include busi- 
ness owners and prospective 
employers. They share what 
they look for in an employee. A 
group of professionals conducts 
typical job interviews, and then 


edge and information which Mr. 
Saenz gives freely. 

Question any student regard- 
ing his experience in the Voca- 
tion Machine Shop and the first 
thing they all unanimously men- 
tion is Mr. Saenz. If the caliber 
of a program begins at the top, 
then R. Saenz is doing more than 
simply teaching inmates how to 
shape metal into useful pieces. 
He is also shaping lives. 

The “Shop” has a long history 
of accomplishments, including 
work for California non-profit 
organizations such as the Ex- 
ploratorium Science Center in 
San Francisco and the Marine 
Mammal Center in Sausalito, 
which donated a welder for their 
project. The aluminum carriers 
that were used in the PBS docu- 
mentary on the Marine Mammal 


gives feed back on what areas 
need improvement. 

Another element is personal 
finance, covering budgeting in- 
come, building and maintaining 
a good credit rating, and devel- 
oping a sound retirement plan. 

This module includes assign- 
ments ranging from grocery 
shopping, to paying for trans- 
portation to and from work. It 
also covers paying rent and other 
bills, opening and maintaining a 
balanced bank account. Partici- 
pants also learn the latest rules 
and regulations regarding credit 
cards and banks. It also teaches 
the importance living within 
one’s income. 

Students also learn about fi- 
nancial security and a chance to 
reach for the “American Dream.” 
This section covers the basics of 
the stock market and writing and 
developing a business plan. Stu- 
dents are “paid” mock salaries, 
which they must use to deter- 
mine the amount of a mortgage 
loan they can afford. 

A small “think tank” of in- 
carcerated men developed MO- 
MAS, including Chairman Mi- 
chael R. “Harry O” Harris. 


Center to transport rescued seal- 
ions and release them back to the 
ocean were made by the “Shop.” 
Mr. Saenz has indicated that a fu- 
ture project with National Aero- 
nautics Space Agency (NASA) 
to produce satellite components 
is nearing final approval. 

In 2004 and 2008 projects 
were entered into competition 
at the California State Fair. In 
each year a First Place Award 
and Outstanding Project Award 
in the Industrial & Technology 
Education category was award- 
ed. In 2004, Mr. Saenz won the 
Outstanding Instructor award. 

The ’’Shop” boasts a wide 
range of machines, including 
manual and CNC lathes and 
mills, tool grinding and pol- 
ishing stations. They can also 
learn the art of casting metal. 
The “Shop” performs precision 
machining on most any metal, 
steel, cast iron, brass, aluminum 
and stainless steel. 

Three certificate programs 
are offered: National Institute 
for Metalworking Skills (NIMS) 
Certifications, the CDCR 1,800- 
hour Certificate, and the 8,000- 
hour Indentured Student Certifi- 
cate accredited by the Division 
of Apprenticeship Standards. 
The Machine Shop also offers 
Milestone Credits. 

Because of state budget cuts 
only two vocational classes re- 
main: Machine Shop and Sheet 
Metal. Both shops remain be- 
cause they offer outstanding op- 
portunities for incarcerated men 
who are sincere about learning a 
marketable, well-paying trade. 
— Dwight Krizman contributed 
to this story. 

Judge Slams 
Prison Care 
Of Disabled 

By JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A federal judge’s tentative rul- 
ing found that California’s pris- 
on system still does a poor job of 
identifying and caring for devel- 
opmentally disabled prisoners 
nine years after the state agreed 
to improve services. 

U.S. District Judge Charles 
Breyer’s preliminary order re- 
jects corrections officials’ ef- 
fort to end court oversight of 
the 2001 settlement. Although 
Breyer doubts that the state can 
correct the problems on their 
own, he ordered state officials 
to submit a new plan that will 
improve employee training and 
better identify developmentally 
disabled prisoners. 

Judge Breyer wrote that pris- 
oners “are regularly verbally, 
physically, and sexually assault- 
ed, exploited, and discriminated 
against in California prisons. 
Developmentally disabled pris- 
oners are punished for violat- 
ing prison rules that they do not 
understand, and are punished 
at hearings which they cannot 
comprehend.” 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

Seven inmates were wounded 
in a violent yard brawl that in- 
cluded 200 inmates at Old Fol- 
som State Prison. 

The Sept. 2 riot broke out at 
approximately 7:30 p.m. while 
inmates were exercising on the 
prison’s main yard. 

“It started on the handball 
court and just gradually migrat- 
ed to several areas of the main 
yard to encompass nearly the 
entire main yard population,” 
said Anthony Gentile a prison 
spokesperson. 

The riot ended after 30 min- 
utes of correctional officers try- 
ing to quell the combatants. 

Between 20 and 35 prison 
guards controlled the episode by 
first using three chemical dis- 
persant grenades. This led to fir- 
ing between 15 to 20 non-lethal 
rounds into the crowd. 

When the non-lethal rounds 
proved ineffective, five live 
rounds were fired as well. 

Three inmates were transport- 
ed to local area hospitals and two 
other inmates were treated at the 
prison. None of the injuries were 
life threatening. 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

In the event of a major earth- 
quake, San Quentin Prison au- 
thorities say their main concern 
would be the possibility of bro- 
ken gas and water lines. 

Damage should be minor to 
structures, because of steel and 
concrete construction, and the 
location of the prison being built 
on solid rock. 

Fire Chief G. Maresh says the 
formal earthquake safety plan is 
being updated, and staff is being 
trained regularly on emergency 
procedures. 

He is responsible for imple- 
menting the San Quentin earth- 
quake preparedness plan. 

Chief Maresh sid his primary 
responsibility was the safety of 
human lives and the safe occupa- 
tion of housing units and support 
buildings. He said that should 
the housing units become unin- 
habitable the institution could be 
evacuated, if necessary. 

In a major earthquake, Chief 
Maresh said, “Conditions would 
be similar as trying to coordi- 
nate the emergency response of a 
small city.” Additional resources 
would come from Homeland 
Security and the federal gov- 
ernment. Further emergency 
response would come through 
the Incident Command System 
(ICS), for implementing an all- 
purpose response. 


“It appeared to be a spur of the 
moment event,” said Gentile. We 
fired rounds of rubber bullets but 
that didn’t stop them.” 

Out of approximately 400 in- 
mates on the yard, guards hit 
five inmates with gunfire and 
two other inmates were injured 
fighting other inmates. 

Folsom State Prison is located 
20 miles from the state capital, 
Sacramento, and is a medium- 
security facility that reportedly 
holds 4,000 inmates. 

After San Quentin, which was 
built in 1852, Folsom State Pris- 
on the second-oldest California 
prison. 

Built in 1880, Folsom State 
Prison its first riot in 1927. In 
October 2009, eight inmates 
were injured fighting in the din- 
ing hall. 

In September 1996 one inmate 
was killed and 13 wounded, and 
six guards were also injured. 

One guard and 24 inmates 
were injured in a riot in April 
2002 when approximately 80 
Mexican inmates fought on the 
main yard. 

During the month of Sep- 
tember 2008, five inmates were 
treated for wounds after a riot 
involving hundreds of Folsom 
inmates. 


He was less certain, however, 
of how much destruction could 
happen in the case of a 7.0 or 
8.0 trembler, especially if it hap- 
pened on the San Andreas Fault. 

Safety precautions are vital 
during an earthquake. People 
can give themselves a measure 
of protection if they are ade- 
quately prepared. 

Emergency response person- 
nel suggest the following tips as 
prudent precautions if you are 
ever caught in an earthquake: 

• Stay where you are until in- 
structed by staff where to 
move to a designated safe 
area. 

• Stand under a door frame or 
crouch under a table or chair 
until the shaking stops. (Most 
people are killed or injured 
by falling Debris.) 

• If you’re inside, do not go 
outdoors until the shaking 
stops. 

• Stay clear of walls, windows 
and damaged structures, 
which could collapse in an 
aftershock. 

• Move away from down pow- 
er lines. 

• Comply with staff direc- 
tions. 

• Follow the posted evacuation 
plan. 

• Be Patient. 

I do not have to be a prisoner 
to another man’s weakness no 
more. My choices determine 
how my world will turn out. - 
R. Poma 


New Program Gaining 
Popularity At S.Q. 


Earthquake Plan at 
S.Q. Being Updated 
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California’s Own Political Dynasty 


MICHAEL R. HARRIS 
Editor-in-Chief 

The Brown family name has become common place 
in political circles throughout California and beyond. 
The Brown family includes the governo- elect, Edmund 
Gerald (Jerry) Brown Jr., his father Edmund Gerald (Pat) 
Brown Sr., and sister, Kathleen Brown. 

The Brown political dynasty began in 1928 when the 
senior Brown ran unsuccessfully as a Republican for 
State Assembly. In 1939 he again ran unsuccessfully, 
this time as a Democrat for San Francisco district at- 
torney. He ran successfully for the same position in 1943 
and served until 1950, when he won election as attorney 
general. 

END OF THE LINE FOR KNOWLAND 

In 1958 Pat Brown ran for governor on the Democratic 
Party ticket. Brown faced off against a political giant, 
William F. Knowland, the U.S. Senate minority leader, 
who had come home to run for governor. In one of the 
biggest upsets in California political history, Brown de- 
feated Knowland, effectively ending the senator’s politi- 
cal career. 

In 1962 Brown Sr. became a giant-killer again, when 
former vice-president and Republican presidential 


nominee Richard Nixon challenged him for re-election. 
Nixon lost by a considerable margin. The senior Brown’s 
own career ended in 1966, when the California elector- 
ate, having become dramatically more conservative in 
the intervening four years, replaced Brown with Screen 
Actors’ Guild President Ronald Reagan. 

His son, Jerry Brown , jumped into politics soon after, 
first winning election as California’s secretary of state, 
and then in 1974, winning the governorship. He was re- 
elected in 1978. In 1982 he ran for the Senate to replace 
S.I. Hayakawa, but was defeated by the Republican 
mayor of San Diego, Pete Wilson. Brown Jr., sought the 
Democratic nomination for the presidency in 1976 and 
1992, in the latter bid securing the primary votes of 11 
states. In 1998, he was elected the mayor of Oakland. He 
was re-elected in 2002. 

Jerry’s sister Kathleen served as California’s state 
treasurer and was the Democratic Party’s nominee for 
the governorship in 1994. She, too, lost to Pete Wilson, 
who had abandoned the Senate and had been elected 
governor in 1990. 

Born April 7, 1938, Brown is currently serving as the 
31st attorney general of the state of California. He was 
elected to a third, non-consecutive term as governor on 
Nov. 2, 2010. Governor-elect Brown is scheduled to 


take office in January - along with Gavin Newsom, the 
current mayor of San Francisco, as his lieutenant gover- 
nor - 28 years after his last term ended. 

When Brown was first elected in 1974 he was the 
youngest Governor in California history. In 2011 as Cal- 
ifornia’s 39th Governor he will become its oldest. 

$160 MILLION DOWN THE DRAIN 

Brown defeated Republican billionaire Meg Whit- 
man in what was the most expensive gubernatorial race 
in American history to the tune of $160 million, $140 
million of which was reported to be from her own per- 
sonal wealth. Brown told voters they could count on his 
government “know-how” to work with lawmakers in an 
attempt to fix the many problems plaguing the nation’s 
most populous state. 

Brown is a native San Franciscan and a graduate of St. 
Ignatius High School, University of California at Berke- 
ley and Yale Law School. His first elective office was the 
Los Angeles Community College Board of Trustees. 

Another California Brown is Marin County Supervi- 
sor Harold Brown, a first cousin of the governor-elect. 


Most Parolees Returned to Prison 
Not for Committing a New Crime 


OPINION 

Juvenile Justice - 
A Train Wreck Unfolding 


By JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The severity of commitment 
offense has little bearing on 
whether parolees return to pris- 
on after release, according Cali- 
fornia Department of Correction 
and Rehabilitation’s (CDCR) lat- 
est Adult Institutions Outcome 
Evaluation Report. 

Prisoners committed for prop- 
erty crimes have the highest 
overall, three-year recidivism 
rate. Prisoners committed for 
crimes against persons, drug 
crimes or other offenses recidi- 
vate at an almost identical lower 
rate, whether it was at one, two, 
or three years of follow-up. 

Prisoners housed in reception 
centers for at least 30 days prior 
to release have an abnormally 
high recidivism rate. 

THREE-YEAR RATE 

The evaluation termed a recid- 
ivist as an individual convicted 
of a felony and incarcerated in a 
CDCR adult institution who was 
released to parole, discharged 
after being paroled, or directly 
discharged from CDCR during 
a defined time period and subse- 
quently returned to prison dur- 
ing a specified follow-up period. 

The evaluation’s purpose: to 
monitor the three-year rate of re- 
incarceration of parolees during 
FY 2005-06 and examine how 
these rates vary across time and 
place, by person, by incarcera- 
tion experience, and by CDCR 
missions and institutions. 

Almost half of the prisoners 
released in FY 2005-06 returned 
to prison for a parole violation 
within three years. 

Parole violators were classi- 
fied as: 

Parole Violation (Law): When 
a parolee commits a crime while 
on parole and returns to prison 
by action of the Board of Parole 
Hearings, rather than by pros- 
ecution in the courts. 


Parole Violation (Technical): 
When a parolee violates a condi- 
tion of his/her parole that is not 
considered a new crime and re- 
turns to prison. 

Parole Violator Returning 
With a New Term: A parolee 
who receives a court sentence 
for a new crime committed while 
under supervision and returns to 
prison. 

Only some 20 percent of vio- 
lators returned to prison after 
being convicted of a new crime. 

The three highest three-year 
recidivism rates occurs for pris- 
oners who were convicted of 
vehicle theft, escaping/failure 
to report, as well as receiving 
stolen property. The lowest rates 
were for vehicular manslaughter, 
controlled substance manufac- 
turing, along with committing a 
lewd act with a child. 

The three-year recidivism rate 
for flagged sex offenders is 3.1 
percentage points lower than 
non-flagged offenders. Recidi- 
vating flagged sex offenders are 
most often returned to prison for 
a new non-sex crime than for a 
new sex crime. 

Fourteen percent of the fel- 
ons released from CDCR in 
FY 2005-06 were designated as 
having mental health issues and 
generally recidivate at higher 
rates. 

The evaluation found that se- 
rious or violent offenders recidi- 
vate at a lower rate. 

The FY 2005-06 recidivism 
rate is 63.1 percent for prison- 
ers who served 0 to 6 months of 
incarceration, and increases in- 
crementally until it peaks at 71.5 
percent for those who are incar- 
cerated 19 to 24 months. The re- 
cidivism rate dips steadily as the 
length- of- stay increases, ending 
with prisoners who served 15 or 
more years with a recidivism rate 
of 37.8 percent. The evaluation 
assumed that effects of length-of 
stay might also be confounded 


by the general theory that people 
recidivate less because they age 
out of criminal activity. 

As the number of prior incar- 
cerations in CDCR adult institu- 
tions increases, so does the like- 
lihood of return to prison. 

When assessed for recidivism 
risk using the California Static 
Risk Assessment almost 53 per- 
cent of the prisoners were iden- 
tified as being at a high risk for 
being convicted of a new crime, 
28.5 percent were medium risk 
and 16.3 percent were low risk. 

DO PROGRAMS HELP 

Future reports will provide 
recidivism numbers for program 
participants within institutions, 
enabling the department to bet- 
ter identify programs that should 
be retained or expanded, those 
that need improvement, and 
those that should be reduced or 
eliminated. 

Despite the fact that female of- 
fenders represent a small propor- 
tion of the prisoner population, 
they have a lower recidivism rate 
than males. CDCR continues to 
emphasize the importance of 
increasing rehabilitative op- 
portunities for female prisoners 
through a commitment to gen- 
der-responsive programs. 



The 22nd Annual San 
Quentin Toy Program 
will be held in H-Unit 
and North Block visiting 
rooms. Stuffed animals, 
dolls, books, games, athletic 
items, toy vehicles, candy, 
and other similar items 
will be distributed to all 
children, ages 14 and under, 
who visit on December 11th, 
12th, 18th, 19th, and 25th. 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The juvenile justice system is 
in serious trouble - a train wreck 
already unfolding. 

The issues of concern to the 
parents and guardians of these 
young perpetrators of violent 
crime is: Why it is happening 
in the first place, and how do we 
either prevent it or intervene be- 
fore it occurs? 

Is it a problem for government 
to solve, or does the solution lie 
with all of us? 

Juvenile justice authorities 
believe a plan to mitigate such 
problems must include more job 
opportunities for young people 
and they should receive accep- 
tance and support elsewhere. 

If you suspect that a member 
of your family or a neighbor is 
involved with criminal or gang 
activity, it is important to ac- 
knowledge it and report it. The 
signs often include a change in 
dress style, secret behavior and 
increase in money and posses- 
sions. A problem only increases 
when you bury it and pretend it 
does not exist. It is even more 
difficult to expose when the par- 
ent is the direct recipient of a 
criminal enterprise. 

You have to try to make sure 
that young people in your family 
occupy their time with activities 
that are wholesome and produc- 
tive, such as organized sports, 
hobbies, and after-school activi- 
ties these are all excellent ways 
to fill a young person’s time and 
make them involved as a part of 
the community. 

The biggest supporters that 
can provide intervention and 
prevention are faith-based orga- 
nizations such as churches and 
non-government organizations, 
in general are put standing and 


Believing that young people 
have a better chance of being 
helped if they are given positive 
activities, they take a more di- 
rect role in working with young 
people. 

There are no simple solutions 
to reducing arrests. What is ob- 
vious is that we can’t spend our 
way out of the problem through 
incarceration by locking up ev- 
ery juvenile offender. 

The only real solution is deter- 
rence through education reform, 
vocational training, and employ- 
ment opportunity, as well as 
mental health care, substance 
abuse treatment and rehabilita- 
tion services for juvenile offend- 
ers when it becomes necessary 
to detain and incarcerate them. 

We want teachers’ compensa- 
tion to reflect performance in- 
centives. We should expect the 
same from the juvenile criminal 
justice system. We allow young 
lawbreakers to languish in juve- 
nile detention centers to become 
the next generation of underclass 
recidivists. 

This is a self-perpetuating 
system of failure, created to 
feed the insatiable hunger of the 
criminal justice system. Society 
does not benefit from the insane 
amount of revenue it spends to 
warehouse children through a 
graduated system of juvenile 
detention camps to adult incar- 
ceration. 
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Muslim Community 
Celebrates id-ul-fitr 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The San Quentin Muslim 
community had a feast Sept. 
19 to celebrate id-ul-fitr (feast 
of fast breaking). Joining the 
feast were Imam Mikhail Mus- 
lim, from Folsom State Prison, 
graduate student Hafiz Hammad 
Shere, and North Star Elemen- 
tary School math and science 
teacher Haseeb Sadat. 

Hafiz Hammad Shere gave 
the invocation with a recitation 
from the Quran. Imam Mikhail 
Muslim asked for guidance and 
mercy for the community, and 
encouraged those attending to 
be steadfast in their religion. 

Imam Muslim said, “We need 
to remember Allah in good times 
and in bad. Why are we only put- 
ting in a call to Allah when we 
need help? Don’t be a reaction- 
ary or 911 Muslim. Don’t put 
in the call only in a crisis. Read 
your Quran throughout the year. 

The only loyalty is to Allah.” 

He also stressed the need to 
support the San Quentin Imam 
Q. Kawsar Hossain. “I’ve only 
known Imam Hossain a short 


time, but I feel his deep sincerity 
and his desire to help, within the 
restrictions of the environment,” 
he said. 

“Don’t allow people to use 
you as a bad example. You can 
avoid that by not setting any 
negative examples. Current so- 
ciety has become unsurpassed 
in advanced technology; howev- 
er, society has become morally 
bankrupt. Who’s going to set the 
example?” he challenged. 

“I know what it’s like to step 
into the ring every day. I grew up 
in the projects. I come from the 
‘hood. I could easily see myself 
on this side of the fence if I had 
allowed myself to get caught up 
in my friends’ drama. But Allah 
had other plans for me, besides 
the penitentiary. Now, I’m am 
ambassador for Islam, because 
I stand up for Allah.” 

The Muslims enjoyed a meal 
of halal chicken, lamb, rice, a 
garden variety salad, pita bread, 
blueberry cheesecake pie, bean 
pie and ice cream. 


Still Coming 
After 24 Years 


By KENNY BRYDON 
Contributing Writer 

For the past 24 years, Mother 
Earline Gilbert has been coming 
in to make sure that, on Sun- 
day mornings, there is someone 
there to cover and allow both 
Reception Center and Mainline 
religious services. She began 
with the Kairos program, and 
discovered a heart for the incar- 
cerated. 

“First I started coming to hear 
the choir,” she said, “then Earl 
Smith (former Protestant chap- 
lain) asked me to help out.” She 
started to escort people in to the 
chapel, and taking the women to 
the ladies room. In time, she be- 
gan to have a clear understand- 
ing of how things operated, and 
correctional staff came see her 


as someone able to handle re- 
sponsibilities. 

The mother of two children, 
and three grandchildren, Gilbert 
has done much over the years to 
be of assistance. Still, the story 
of her presence here also has its 
share of the unexpected. “I lost 
my father by a hand gun from a 
robbery,” she shared. 

On Sunday mornings, you’ll 
see Mother Earline at the en- 
trance of the San Quentin’s 
Garden Chapel, where she en- 
forces a sort of dress code to 
those who aren’t wearing their 
shirts and jeans appropriately. In 
her speaking to these generally 
younger prisoners, there’s the 
reason for her name here, which 
receives immediate compliance 
as it were their own mother giv- 
ing the order. 


Insightful Words Drawn 
From The Holy Qu’ran 


Allah is the “Light” of the 
heavens and the earth. High 
above the petty evanescent lives, 
He illumines our souls with 
means that reach our inmost be- 
ing. Universal (is His light), so 
pure and so intense that grosser 
beings need a veil to take his 
rays. His elect are ever absorbed 
in prayer and praise and deeds of 


love, unlike the children of dark- 
ness, struggling in depths pro- 
found of vanities false. All na- 
ture sings of the glory of Allah, 
and men of fraud and hypocrisy 
are but rebels in the Kingdom of 
Allah. 

(Holy Qu’ran - Surah 24:35- 
57) (chapter) 


Christian Writing Group 
Focuses on the Divine 


By LAQUAN HAYES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A group of San Quentin in- 
mates came together in Febru- 
ary to form a group that became 
the Christian Creative Writing 
Fellowship. Despite its lack of 
an outside volunteer/sponsor, 
it continues to meet in the Gar- 
den Chapel library every Friday 
from 10 a.m. to noon. Members 
of this creative writing group 
saw the need for inspirational 
literature to be published. 

Members of this group say that 
non-Christians are welcome to 
be a part of this group. Howev- 
er, the group opens with prayer 
and closes with prayer in the 
name of Jesus. The group says 
they would like to host a writing 
contest open to the general San 
Quentin population. The winner 
of the contest would receive a 
prize. The prompt would be cen- 
tered on inmate’s experience of 
a divine intervention. The mem- 
bers of this group believe that 
this is a new concept for creative 
writing in a prison setting. 


This group is following in the 
footsteps of the creative writing 
group in the Arts In Correc- 
tions program. They would like 
to collect an anthology of San 
Quentin’s prisoner writing and 
make it available on Amazon. 
They would also like to have a 
web site where members of the 
public can log on and read the 
groups writings. Members hope 
to begin to receive support from 
local churches to assist with 
moving these ideas forward. 

Members of the Christian 
Creative Writing Fellowship 
believe they can make an im- 
pact on the literary world. Ken 
Brydon stated, “I had already re- 
ceived an honorable mention by 
Pen America, a national prison 
writing contest for prisoners. 
Jennifer Scaif, formerly of the 
Patten University Project, was 
also very impressed with some 
writings I’d submitted to Patten 
College’s ‘On Line,’ a prisoner 
student anthology.” 

“Turning In The Spirit,” by 
Mike Erwin, is about a man that 
passes away in prison and then 


a transformation into heaven be- 
gins. “Endor’s Tower,” by Paul 
Stauffer, takes place in 2000 B.C. 
A young man goes on a journey 
and questions God’s presence 
while facing evil witches. “The 
Missing Pastor,” by Curtis Penn, 
is about a pastor who leaves town 
in search of a loved one he never 
knew he had. “The Mailman,” 
by LaQuan Hayes, is about a 
messenger who is on a mission 
to deliver a message to the father 
of his love interest but is faced 
with opposition from the young 
woman’s ex-lover. 

Group memoir writing has 
been therapeutic for some mem- 
bers, said Moses Duron. He add- 
ed, “I started the Christian Cre- 
ative Writing group not knowing 
the spiritual growth I would re- 
ceive. The fellowship and open- 
ness has opened doors I had shut 
for years. Writing has allowed 
me to express my struggles and 
failures and face them. I’m mak- 
ing changes in my life with the 
help of Christ Jesus.” 


Words to My 
Daughter 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

Nick Garcia lives with three 
big regrets: the taking of a hu- 
man life, his seven years to life 
sentence, and the loss of his son 
and daughter. But he dreams of 
getting out of prison one day and 
seeing his family again. 

When Garcia, 57, came to 
prison 33 years ago he was cut 
off from almost all contact with 
his children. 

“I’ve been married twice. My 
first wife’s name was Veronica,” 
Garcia said. “She is the mother 
of my children, Nicholas and 
Melissa Garcia.” 

While at California Men’s 
Colony (CMC) Garcia reached 
out to his family because it was 
important to him to find a way 
to still be in their lives. But Ve- 
ronica had decided early on not 
to bring their son. 

COULDN’T GET UPSET 

“I had to ride with it,” Gar- 
cia said. “If I had gotten upset 
I would have lost the chance of 
seeing my daughter.” 

At 24, Garcia found himself in 
the clutches of the criminal jus- 
tice system and the next time he 
saw Melissa she was 13. 

“The day I went out to the vis- 
iting room, I saw my sister Lei- 
lani, Veronica and this beautiful 
girl I had not seen since she was 
5,” said Garcia. 

For him it was a joyful yet 
painful reminder of what he had 
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Melissa and Nick in 1986 

missed for so many years-his 
family. 

“We were hugging each other; 
there were a lot of tears from 
both of us and she wouldn’t 
let me go. I got the feeling that 
she didn’t want me to go away 
again,” Garcia recalls. 

Yet the vision still echoed in 
his memory of the night Melissa 
watched in shock as five to 10 
police and detectives raided his 
home, with weapons drawn to 
arrest her father for murder. 

“I was in the back room but 
they handcuffed me in another 
room when they arrested me,” 
said Garcia. “I remember walk- 
ing down the hallway and to my 
left was my daughter. My baby 
girl was looking at me yelling 
and crying, ‘Daddy ...Daddy.’” 

Garcia was frightened more 
for Melissa than he was for him- 
self. In pain, Garcia tried hold- 


ing it together for his little girl. 
He did not want her to see him 
break down. “I remember saying 
it’s going to be okay Mija said 
Garcia. Then he was gone. 

In prison and 1 1 years after his 
arrest, Garcia asked his former 
wife to bring her grandmother 
and Melissa for a family visit. 
His former wife asked to come, 
too. “I told her that she couldn’t 
because we were no longer mar- 
ried,” Garcia said. Melissa and 
Nick saw each other four times 
after that, and have not seen 
each other since. When Melissa 
would visit, they would discuss 
her dreams of attending college. 

NINE UNITS AWAY 

She inspired her father so 
much he continued his college 
education. Garcia is nine units 
from getting his Bachelor of Arts 
degree, and both his children are 
now college graduates. 

He also has another daughter 
in college, Monica Garcia. “At 
the age of 13 Melissa knew what 
she wanted to do with her life 
and my continuation of college 
made me feel like we were do- 
ing something together,” Garcia 
said. “After that year of seeing 
her I hope and pray I will see her 
again. I love you Melissa.” 

In November Garcia appeared 
before the parole board but the 
hearing was postponed to the 
next available calendar. 
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In-house musicians entertaining San Quentin prisoners on the Lower Yard 


Hundreds Sample Inmate Talent 
On a Day Celebrating Recovery 


By LAQUAN HAYES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

For hundreds of San Quentin 
inmates, it was a day to celebrate 
recovery from the drug addic- 
tions that led them to a life of 
crime and prison. Highlighting 
the September celebration were 
an impressive array of in-house 
musicians displaying their tal- 
ents on the Lower Yard. 

Five bands took their turns, 
playing a wide array of musical 
offerings. 

There was The Usual Sus- 
pects, a jazz band featuring Dito 
Williams, Dwight Krizman, 
Kevin Hagan, D. Dixon and Bito 
Williams. 

Featuring blues and rock was 
Cold Blue Steel, with Joe Mason, 
Doug Howell, Gary and John. 

R&B sounds were provided 
by New Day, featuring Rico 
Rogers, G. Dixon, Kennneth 
Hagan, Rico Rogers, Ron Mos- 


ley, A. Barries, N. Brown and D. 
Buckhanna. 

Rock music was provided by 
Human Condition, with Marco 
Davidson, Joe Askey, Doug, and 
Joe Mason. 

Latin music came from Latin 
Rhythms, featuring Robert R 
Morales, Dixon, Espinoza, John 
Stuff, Juan Haines, Joe Mason 
and Doug. 

The event was sponsored by 
John Muir Behavioral Health 
Center for Recovery, Fresh Start 
and Support 4 Recovery. San 
Quentin’s bands assisted. 

Overseeing the event was 
Rick Baez, director of Addiction 
Recovery Council. 

Volunteer Tom Aswad stated, 
“We support the treatment of the 
inmates at San Quentin, the (in- 
mate) ARC counselors are every 
bit professional as the counsel- 
ors on the outside and Eve been 
doing this for over 20 years.” 


Peet’s Coffee of Walnut Creek 
does fundraisers to support the 
drug program at San Quentin. 
Jen Sanchez, an employee at 
Pete’s, stated, “I think it’s a great 
cause. Last Christmas we raised 
$3,000 and we hope to raise dou- 
ble this year and I want to thank 
all the customers of Pete’s Cof- 
fee in Walnut Creek. 

Contributing writer Charles 
’’Talib” Brooks, who conducted 
interviews of the band specta- 
tors, wrote, “The band Cold 
Blue Steel had a cold blues song 
on their play list that had every- 
one (including myself) in the 
audience nodding their heads 
to its rhythm and professional 
sound. Though I personally did 
not come to see them, the au- 
dience loved them and it keeps 
me up; that’s for sure. The lead 
singer and the harmonic player 
stole the show. The guitar play- 
er played and danced and that 


Drama Group Helps 
Inmates in More Ways 


The Shakespeare Drama 
Group was established in San 
Quentin’s Arts in Corrections 
program in 2003 by the Marin 
Shakespeare Company. Today 
it continues to go forward and is 
sponsored by the William James 
Association. 

Under the instruction of Sura- 
ya Keating, the Shakespeare 
group is comprised of several 
uniquely talented San Quentin 
inmates. 

All are gifted thespians who 
have exhibited enough talent to 
attract the attention and coverage 
of San Francisco television sta- 
tion KPIX and Nancy Mullane’s 
radio show on 91.7 KAWL. 

Their July performance of Ro- 
meo and Juliet took place in San 
Quentin’s Garden ChapelOne 
member of the San Quentin 
Shakespeare group, Angel Alva- 
rez said, “It helps my mood be- 
cause I’m a very serious person 
and it helps me step out of the 
daily struggles of dealing with 
incarceration.” 


The Arts in Correction build- 
ing includes an art studio and a 
display of prisoner artwork. A 
beige canvas covering, stained 
by droplets of paint- covered 
drums, guitars and amplifiers. 
For San Quentin musicians, this 
room is also a rehearsal stu- 
dio. The room also serves as a 
literary hall for San Quentin’s 
creative writing group. In the 
summer of 2008, literary celeb- 
rity Tobias Wolfe was the guest 
speaker. 

Instructor Suraya Keating is 
the theatrical teacher and direc- 
tor and is employed by the Marin 
Shakespeare Group. 

Asked what she found unique 
about working with San Quentin 
inmates, she responded “Their 
willingness to learn and be silly 
and step out of their character.” 

Actor Cole Bienek said, “Ev- 
erything is so serious in prison. I 
get to come in and be a little less 
serious. It’s a creative outlet I get 
to be a kid again. I’m a creative 
person: I draw and play music. 
The arts program addresses a 



different kind of problem-solv- 
ing. It’s an abstract reasoning as 
far as acting goes. It’s different 
than sitting in a classroom and 
learning, but you have to have a 
balance of a creative outlet. The 
arts address an emotional aspect. 
I learn to reason and involve my 
feelings into becoming the char- 
acter. People need a release, a 
creative release.” 

Asked what affect performing 
Shakespeare has on him, Erin 
O’Conner responded, “I think it 
helps me be a better communi- 
cator with others.” 

O’Conner further discussed 
how working with others re- 
quires taking instructions and 
talking to other actors to con- 
vey how parts are to be played. 
O’Conner played Romeo along 
side Lesley Currier in the July 
Shakespeare production held at 
the Garden Chapel. — Laquan 
Hayes 


stayed in my mind later after the 
song was over. The raspy voice 
of the blues singer was authentic 
and raw like a seesaw.” 

While the Latin players per- 
formed Santana’s “Black Magic 
Woman” and “Change Your Evil 
Ways,” inmates and volunteers 
danced the salsa. 

Brooks stated the rock band 
Human Condition “played a 
song by Robert Cray and the 
drum percussion and the bass 
player really stood out (on) ‘Ain’t 
nothing but a woman.’ This time 
I could hear every instrument.” 
Lastly, on ‘Have a drink on 
me,’ by AC/DC, the lead guitar- 
ist really stood out, and when 
the hook was sung, volunteers 
joined in. There was a surprise 
ending with the bass and drum 
solo combo with Marco and 
John. How appropriate for the 
same two that started the show 
to also end the show. The rock 
band Human Condition was the 
source of power that kept the 
crowd electrified and juiced. 

While the musicians took a 
break, Felon Oreilly, a comedian 
from the outside, took the stage 
and the crowd became over- 
whelmed with laughter. Oreilly 
joked about the wiles of being 
under the influence of drugs and 
alcohol and the poor choices that 
make lasting impressions on 
lives even after becoming sober. 

Program inmate Dixon stated: 
“I was suspended for a year from 
the program and I couldn’t get 
people to play with me ... But 
I learned how to humble my- 
self ... I’ve been allowed back 
into the program although I still 
trip out and have to be sat down. 
I love it because I feel like I’m 
more prepared to enter back into 
society than I was before.” 

Tribal Quote 

Whenever a man proves him- 
self by his good life and his 
knowledge of good things, natu- 
rally fitted as a teacher of good 
things, he shall be recognized 
by the tribe as a teacher of peace 
and religion and the people shall 
hear him 

— Iroquois Tribal constitution 


Where Are 
They Now? 

By JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The number of illegal im- 
migrants living in the United 
States dropped by one million 
from 2008 and 2009, according 
to the Department of Homeland 
Security. It was the second year 
of declining numbers and the 
sharpest decrease in 30 years. 

The Border Patrol reports its 
arrests are down by more than 60 
percent since 2000, to 550,000 
last year, the lowest number in 
35 years. 

The number of Mexican mi- 
grants coming to the U.S. de- 
clined by 40 percent between 
2005 and 2008, according to the 
Pew Hispanic Center, 

The challenging U.S. economy 
has disheartened highly skilled 
immigrants globally from seek- 
ing jobs in America, and the 
number of applications for Hl-B 
visas, for work permits, has 
slowed. Before the recession, 
the 85,000 Hl-B annual quota 
would be filled within days of 
the application date of the first 
of April. For fiscal year 2010, the 
quota wasn’t reached until De- 
cember 2009. 

The Census Bureau’s Ameri- 
can Community Survey last fall 
revealed a historic decline in the 
percentage of U.S. residents who 
are foreign-born - from 12.6 
percent in 2007 to 12.5 percent 
in 2008. 

The Past 

Don’t think about the nega- 
tive things you’ve been through. 
Think about the beautiful things 
you’ve learned. Sometimes 
things fall apart so even better 
things can fall together. Things 
go wrong so that you can appre- 
ciate things when they’re right. 
Go forward in a stay-strong 
way. 

Our lives end when we stop 
believing in what we believe in. 
Success is not money or power; 
it’s about what you achieve and 
what you do about helping some- 
one else achieve their success 


Are You Smarter 
Than an Inmate? 


A father went on a long trip. 
He had three offspring, aged 9, 6 
and 2. The father owned 17 vil- 
las and left explicit instrucjtf®? 
in case something hapg£figcteinc( 
he did not return. 

He left in his willifiat 
dest was to get one-h; m 
second oldest was ti 
third and the younge; 
one-ninth of his we 

The father clearlk left 
as how to divide the pro 
clearly and immaculately thai 
villas were shared between the 
children. All three got shares, as 
their father had wished. 



How did the father divide the 
villas so that none of the villas 
had shared ownership? 

^£Jed^, mail in your answers 
ndging Editor, S.Q. News/ 
Edu^Hoh, Dept., 1 Main Street, 
n, CA 94964. For San 
isoners, send your re- 
U-Save envelope to 
Editor, S.Q. News/ 
r catjon Dept. 

— The corre ct answer will be 
published in the next edition of 
the San Quentin News. 
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S.Q. 26.2 Mile Race 
Brought Out the Best 


How Tennis Is Done 
By a Wimbledon Champ 
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Pat Cash (back row, left) and members of the S.Q. tennis team 


For most of the inmates com- 
peting in the San Quentin Mara- 
thon, this race would be a new ex- 
perience. Many of them trained 
judiciously for several months to 
improve their fitness so that they 
could survive a 26.2-mile race. 
The official starter was Coach 
Alphonso Jackson, a top-rated 
runner who coaches students 
from Oakland inner-city high 
schools to run the Los Angeles 
Marathon and who was featured 
in the critically acclaimed docu- 
mentary film, Runners High. 

.Coach Frank Ruona was the 
rabbit for the front- runners, 
aiming to set an eight-minute per 
mile pace for the first 20 miles 
of the race. At the 19-mile mark, 
he was on that pace at 2 hours, 
43 minutes and 36 seconds, but 
then had to drop out at 20 miles 
with a tight hamstring. 

Ronnie Goodman and Eddie 
Herena continued the last 6.2 
miles. Herena actually picked 
up his pace over the last few laps 
to finish in first place with a new 
San Quentin Marathon record 
of 3 hours, 45 minutes and 40 
seconds. Goodman hung tough 
and finished in second place in 
3:52.44. 

Stephen Yair Liebb started out 
at an aggressive pace, running 
with Herena early in the race, but 
the marathon distance proved 
tougher than he had anticipated. 
Stephen hung tough, however, 
and took 3rd place in 4 hours 12 
minutes and 11 seconds. Next 
across the finish line was Larry 
Ford. Larry had trained seri- 
ously for the race and was con- 
fident he could go the distance. 
But the 26.2 miles was definitely 
tougher than he had hoped and 


Continued from Page 1 

blitzes but our O-line was able to 
recognize the schemes.” 

One task that the Blues Broth- 
ers clearly handled was running 
the offense with two totally 
different styled quarterbacks. 
K.”Bilal”Chapman was more 
pass oriented while K. Carr, Sr. 
favored the run. Haynes said 
that “the line was able to make 
adjustments on the fly; I feel the 
line is ahead of schedule.” 

On the defensive side of the 
ball, a smothering scheme by the 
Blue Brothers worked well, forc- 
ing three picks, one each by M. 
Mitchell, M.Tyler and D. Ken- 
nedy. 

Starting cornerbackM. Mitch- 
ell explained, “We’ve installed a 
different defense, showing blitz, 
backing out into man-to-man 
coverage or having the lineback- 
ers drop into coverage, letting 


finished in 4 hours, 18 minutes 
and 8 seconds. 

Hector Oropeza finished fifth 
at 4:25.50. Dee Whitaker, wear- 
ing his cancer survivor tee shirt, 
was sixth in 4:38.45 

When he finished the mara- 
thon Big Joey Mason put in a sol- 
id first 20 miles and he was able 
to speed walk the last 6.2 miles 
and finish seventh in 4:48.14. 

Malcolm Jones, one of the 
long-standing members of the 
club, took eighth in 4:57.59. 

The final finisher was Bill 
Pillars, another long-time club 
member. Pillars had hernia sur- 
gery recently but showed grit 
and determination in finishing 
the marathon in 5:4 minutes. 22. 
Bill was accompanied by Coach 
A1 for his last mile. Laura Bow- 
man Salzsieder, Jill Friedman 
and Ronnie Goodman jumped in 
to run his last lap with him. 

Five other inmates ran a por- 
tion of the marathon distance. 
Alton “Coach” Mcsween made 
a valiant effort to complete the 
marathon, but his body gave out 
on him at 20 miles and he called 
it a day after 4-hour, 23 -minute 
run. Kimya Humphrey and An- 
drew Gazzeny both completed 
13.5 miles in 2:43.24 seconds 
and 2:46.26, respectively. 

Erick Copeland and Shane Ed- 
wards ran together for 13 miles 
and finished in 2 hours and 20 
minutes. 

Coach Al, along with Laura 
Bowman Salzsieder, Communi- 
ty Volunteers Jill Friedman and 
Dom Brassey and inmates Steve 
Pasascio, Evert Spells and Mike 
Tyler provided outstanding sup- 
port and encouragement for the 
runners throughout the mara- 
thon. — Drew Piazza 


the corners shoot the gaps. It’s 
more complicated, but really 
effective when run right. We’re 
just starting to feel comfortable 
with it.” 

Cornerback D. Kennedy says, 
’’With the speed we have this 
year, we’re able to use more cov- 
erages. It’s more aggressive; it 
makes us unpredictable. In the 
past we didn’t have this speed, 
which forced us to play basic.” 

Quarterback K. “Bilal” Chap- 
man says, “With Mario Ellis due 
back next week, this will help 
us on both sides of the ball., His 
size and speed presents matchup 
problems for opposing defens- 
es.” 

Golden Gate Ministries quar- 
terback M. Canon had a rough 
day. He said,”My passes looked 
good while they were in the air,” 
but the Blues Brothers were “too 
fast and quick .” — Drew Piazza 
contributed to this story. 


By DREW PIAZZA 
Sport Editor 

On a warm Friday morn- 
ing tennis greats Rosie Casals, 
Pat Cash and Justin Gimelstob 
played tennis at San Quentin 
Prison, giving inmates a rare 
treat on fabulous net play. Cash 
is a Wimbledon champion. He is 
the youngest player to ever play 
on a Davis Cup team, giving 
Australia victories over Swe- 
den twice. In 1987, Cash beat a 
heavily favored Ivan Lendl to 
become the Wimbledon cham- 
pion, a crowning moment in his 
career. 

After the Wimbledon title, 
Cash climbed up in the Players 
Box prior to the trophy presenta- 
tion on center court. He has the 
distinct honor to have been the 
first to perform this feat. 

Gimelstob attended UCLA 
and was part of the 1995-96 
NCAA finals against Stanford 
University. He was in the top 
100 players on the ATP Tour. He 
is a doubles specialist where he 

NASCAR 

Smooth, fast and steady. Five 
years running, Jimmy Johnson 
kept his NASCAR reign going. 
Johnson’s fifth title moves him 
past his mentor and teammate, 
Jeff Gordon, for most titles 
among active drivers. 

SPRINT CUP 


1. J. Johnson 6,622 

2. D. Hamlin 6,583 

3. K. Harvick 6,581 

4. C. Edwards 6,393 

5. M. Kenseth 6,294 

6. G. Biffle 6,247 

7. T. Stewart 6,221 

8. Ky. Busch 6,182 

9. J. Gordon 6,176 

10. C. Bowyer 6,155 

11. Ku. Busch 6,142 

12. J. Burton 6,033 



won titles in Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, and has a total of 13 ATP 
double titles. In 1998, Justin won 
the Australian and French Open 
mixed doubles titles with Venus 
Williams. 

Rosie Casals is a San Fran- 
ciscan and a 12-time Grand 
Slam Doubles winner and Hall 
of Famer who along with Billie 
Jean King was a pioneer in the 
fight for equality in women’s 
tennis. 

All three played some exhibi- 
tion matches teaching the finer 
points of tennis showing proper 
technique on volleys, serves, lobs 
and drop shots. They brought a 
wealth of tennis knowledge and 
shared valuable tips. 

Gimelstob and Cash played 
doubles with San Quentin’s 
Inside Tennis Team members 
Chris Schumacher and Raphael 
Calis, who matched the pros 
stroke for stroke. Later in the 
session Cash played Gimelstob, 
treating the population to some 
professional world-class tennis- 
hitting precision passing shots 
and cross court backhands and 
heated serves. 

The following questions were 
answered by Gimelstob: 

Have you ever been to prison 
before? 

“Actually I have been to pris- 
on before I’ve never play tennis 


NFL SCORES 



Week 11 


CHI 

16 

MIA 

0 

PIT 

35 

OAK 

3 

BUF 

49 

CIN 

31 

NYJ 

30 

HOU 

27 

DAL 

35 

DET 

19 

KC 

31 

ARZ 

13 

GB 

31 

MIN 

3 

BAL 

37 

CAR 

13 

T.B. 

21 

SF 

0 

N.O. 

34 

SEA 

19 

ATL 

34 

STL 

17 

JAX 

24 

CLE 

20 

WA 

19 

TEN 

16 

NE 

31 

IND 

28 

PHI 

27 

NYG 

17 


in prison. This is actually a great 
situation to see the interactions 
this is a very unique experience 
and good quality of tennis. It 
was nice to see the knowledge 
and understanding of the sport. 
It was good to see people in 
various situations enjoying ten- 
nis under these adverse circum- 
stances. It was nice to see the 
players in here with the familiar- 
ity of the sport and being so up- 
dated with the current situations 
in the tennis world.” 

What you are advocating 
through this sporting event at 
San Quentin? 

“I was asked that very ques- 
tion before I came in. What was I 
trying to accomplish or achieve? 
To be quite frank, I lived a very 
sheltered life and I just wanted 
to come out and meet people 
from a different life. I wanted 
to meet people under a differ- 
ent upbringing and that are in a 
different situation and basically 
just to meet people, and to see 
how tennis can help people. I 
love tennis. It’s a big part of my 
life. I can say to see people using 
a sport I obviously love brings a 
new appreciation for the sport, 
coming in and seeing it used in 
this manner.” 

What did you expect to find 
versus what you found here at 
San Quentin? 

“It’s tough to have any expec- 
tations. It’s actually cool to see 
people so active, to see people 
using tennis as a release. I would 
have probably thought it would 
have been more intense and 
confrontational, yet it feels like 
going to a normal park. People 
are exercising, walking around 
normal. I’m shocked and glad 
people are using sports to be 
stimulating and active. I think 
it’s great, and for them to be us- 
ing tennis, a sport I love, makes 
me feel good. 


Blues Brothers’ Strong 
Start to Flag Football 
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S.Q. Soccer Teams 
Ready to Start Again 


Soccer is the largest sport in 
the world and it’s alive in San 
Quentin, after a hiatus of years, 
and teams are working their way 
through the cellblocks. 

“Who says there isn’t soccer 
here at San Quentin?” volunteer 
coach Len Zemarkowitz said on 
a nice warm Saturday afternoon 
in the Lower Yard. 

On the field the H-Unit Team 
defeated the North Block Team, 
7-3. On Tuesday H-Unit again 
beat North Block, 4-2. 

H-Unit proved too fast, too 
strong and exhibited more en- 
ergy than their competition. 

The soccer program is trying 
to expand beyond the current 
two teams. Coach Zemarkow- 


starting a league, and enhancing 
the San Quentin play. 

As the game was being played 
there were at least 10 to 15 guys 
sitting on the sidelines wanting 
to play, so there is a lot of inter- 
est. 

Soccer games are on Saturday 
at 1 p.m. on the Lower Yard. 

The Coach reported outside 
teams want to come in and com- 
pete against San Quentin teams. 

Interested men should con- 
tact H-Unit Coach Marco Anto- 
nio, Coach Navarro Carrera, or 
Sergio Sanchez — North Block 
contact Osvaldo Elias 4N042. — 


itz said he is very interested in Drew Piazza 

San Quentin’s 
Player of the Month 


Player of the Month honors for 
November goes to the Warriors’ 
Mike Ware, #21, who plays both 
point guard and shooting guard. 
Mike is in his eighth year with 
the Warriors. He grew up in Los 
Angeles as a Lakers fan, idoliz- 
ing Ervin “Magic” Johnson and 
attempting to pattern his play af- 
ter the great Lakers superstar. 

Mike’s talent led him to many 
recreation center championships, 
eventually moving on to city and 
state titles. Playing with the Fre- 
mont Pathfinders, Mike often 
paired with his brother, Casper, 
in a one-two tandem that found 
their exploits covered often by 
the Los Angeles Times. 

Mike is highly respected and 
regarded as a catalyst on the 
team, noted for his leadership 
skills. He is noted for his daz- 
zling behind the back passes, and 
his no-look passes ala “Magic 
Johnson,” as he racks up assists 
at a high clip. 

What motivates you to com- 
pete with what appear to be 
guards much younger than 
you? 

The competition and the mere 
challenge and the love of the 
game. Man, when I go out and 
compete with some of these 
guys that come in to play us and 
they’re 10, 20 years younger than 
I am and I serve them, that’s all 
the motivation I need [laughs]. 

As the floor general, and 
having two big men, how do 
you make sure the rock gets 
distributed evenly? 

My first obligation is to make 
sure my bigs get involved early, 
which will set the pace for later in 
the game, but also be conscious 
of the fact that the other players 
need their touches as well. 

What have you gained from 
playing here at San Quentin? 

A higher level of playing with 
the youngster to force myself 
to compete with players much 
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Mike Ware 

younger, which makes me push 
myself to higher levels. 

The offense you run appears 
to be a half court set. Would 
you like to open up and go up- 
tempo? 

Our offense is geared to ex- 
ploit what we have and we hap- 
pen to have two very good big 
men. So naturally we want to ex- 
ploit those matchups. There are 
times when I would like to run 
an up-tempo style offense, but 
we must stay within the game 
plan. 

You log a lot of minutes and 
on defense you are matched 
with the opponent’s point 
guard. That can be grueling. 

Well, you’re correct. I’m 
matched up with their point 
guard and it gets tiring chasing 
them around. Then I get hit with 
a blind side screen and then we 
have the ball and I have to run 
the offense. What I try to do is 
pace myself during the game. I 
had a coach back in high school 
who taught us how to reserve 
our energy and then know when 
to turn it on and off. Other than 
that I do leg routines because 
when your legs go your shot 
goes. Hey, don’t write this, but 
I have an advantage with heart. 
Having heart can’t be taught or 
coached. I’ve already won the 
battle before the whistle blows. 
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Cal Berkeley tennis team with members of S.Q. team 


Cal Bears Tennis Team 
Pulls from All Nations 


By RUDY MORALEZ 

Journalism Guild Writer 

On a recent warm Saturday 
morning, the University of Cali- 
fornia Golden Bears tennis team 
rolled into San Quentin and put 
on a display of great tennis with 
precision shots and lightening 
speed. The team is ranked 18th 
in the NCAA, with the 17th and 
122nd ranked player in the na- 
tion. 

Team members span the globe 
with Pedro Zirbin from Bra- 
zil (17), Chris Kongsfeldt from 
Denmark (122nd), Zach Gil- 
bert from Marin, Ben Miklok- 
lin from New Zealand, Chase 
Melton from Southern Califor- 
nia, Bo Katsarov from Bulgaria, 
Tommy Murphy from Ireland, 
Sky Lavil from Marin, Carlos 
Cueto from Spain, and Nick An- 
drews from Sacramento. 

It’s not everyday you get a 
chance to play with this level of 
competition and the S.Q. Inside 
Tennis Team took full advantage 
of the opportunity. 

Clinics were held with Cal’s 
players serving at 120 m.p.h., 
one of them big lefty Zach Gil- 
bert, son of Brad Gilbert, former 
top 5 player in the world. Serve 
after serve, San Quentin’s James 
“J.T.” Taylor returned the rock- 
ets. 

Coach Peter Wright made it 
clear that the team wanted to be 
at San Quentin. 

What does it mean to come 
here? Wright replied, “Everyone 
is human; there are good people 
everywhere.” 

Will Cal beat Stanford? 


Bv RON JOFFRION 
Contributing Writer 

AFC-NORTH AFC-WEST 

Steelers Chargers 

AFC-SOUTH AFC-EAST 

Colts Patriots 

WILD CARDS 

Ravens 

Miami 

NFC-NORTH NFC-WEST 

Packers 49ers 

NFC-SOUTH NFC-EAST 

Saints Cowboys 

WILD CARDS 

Redskins 

Falcons 

SUPER BOWL 

Saints vs. Ravens 


“If we don’t, I should be fired,” 
said Wright. 

Pedro Zirbin, who grew up 
Brazil started playing tennis 
when he was 10 years old. He 
has been in the United States for 
five years. He said coming to the 
United States has been a great 
experience for him, but he ad- 
mitted that on occasion he gets 
homesick. 

Zirbin said that he had never 
heard of San Quentin before 
this trip. When he asked friends 
about it, he got many stories and 
he readily admitted some of the 
stories weren’t good. Zirbin said 
he thought it would be like the 
movies and “I couldn’t believe 
people were walking around, 
playing basketball, walking 
around free.” On this day there 
was the Breast Cancer Walk-a- 
thon and Zirbin shook his head 
in disbelief. 

Zirbin is ranked 17th in the 
nation in singles play and holds 
a 4.70 GPA in Developmental 
Economics. He wants to turn pro 
after graduating from Cal and 
help develop his country. 

He strings his racket at 58 
pounds across and down with 
Luxalon and techno-fibers, 
which affords better topspin and 
control. He explained his game 
isn’t power, even though he 
serves at 120 m.p..h. His favor- 
ite player growing up was fellow 
Brazilian Gal Novic. 

Chris Kongsfeldt, the 21 -year- 
old sophomore from Denmark 
ranked 122nd in the nation, said 
the Cal Berkeley experience 
had been overwhelming. He 


Winner Ravens 

WEEK 12 


BAL 

over 

T.B. 

PIT 

over 

BUF 

NYJ 

over 

CIN 

CLE 

over 
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over 
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SD 
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over 

CHI 
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over 

DAL 
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over 

MIN 


said coming to San Quentin and 
sharing skills and technique was 
personally enjoyable. He realiz- 
es that everyone makes mistakes 
and said, “Today I don’t see any 
prisoners. I see tennis players.” 
Chris also wants to finish col- 
lege and then turn pro. 

Cal players were asked if 
Stanford rivalry as serious as it 
appears. Every one of them got 
glossy eyed. Making clear their 
dislike for Stanford. 

Cal’s tennis team has not been 
affected by the recent cutback in 
the university’s sports program. 
— Drew Piazza contributed to 
this story 

‘About My 
Pick Against 
The Giants’ 

By DREW PIAZZA 
Sports Editor 

It was done in five against all 
odds, unbelievable; but they 
did it. The San Francisco Giants 
won the World Series in grand 
fashion. 

As the Sports Editor of the San 
Quentin News, I must humbly 
fear the beard. I, amongst almost 
every sports writer in the nation, 
didn’t give the Giants a chance, 
even staking my reputation on 
the line. They weren’t as good as 
the Philadelphia Phillies, at least 
on paper. They beat them. 

The Texas Rangers had the 
most potent offense in baseball; 
not when it counted the most; 
the Giants handled them with 
ease. The Giants have proven 
that, on any given day, whoever 
plays the best wins. 

So this leaves the question: If 
the team that’s not considered 
the best, beats the team that is 
considered the best, isn’t the 
team that wins the best? 

The answer: THE GIANTS 
ARE THE BEST. 
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Piazza - Giants Fan Yet? 


Joffrion’s Picks 
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Life vs. Death- 
No Easy Answers 


Health and 
Wellness Corner 

The San Quentin News “ Health and Wellness Corner ” col- 
umn runs when articles are submitted for publication. A Cen- 
terforce health professional will answer questions that you 
submit about health issues. Feel free to ask questions about 
any medical concern that you have and it may be answered so 
that everyone can benefit. Put your questions in a U-Save-Em 
envelope addressed to: Health and Wellness Corner, Center- 
force (Education Dept) - Medical Box. Your name and num- 
ber will be kept confidential. 

In this edition, we will address Hepatitis and your liver: 

Have you ever heard of Hepatitis? Have you wondered what 
it was and why you should be concerned about it? Here are the 
basics of Hepatitis. 

“Hepa-”is Greek for “the liver” and “-itis” means inflam- 
mation, so Hepatititis means “inflammation of the liver.” 

Your liver is a reddish brown, approximately three-pound, 
football shaped organ located in the right upper quadrant of 
your abdomen. The liver is a “vital” organ; this means that a 
healthy and functioning liver is necessary to stay alive. The 
liver performs over 500 functions for our bodies. Some of 
these functions: 

• Converts food into energy, stores this energy, and makes 
blood proteins 

•Filters bacteria and poisons from the blood 

•Filtering everything that comes into our bodies, including 
things absorbed from our skin 

• Helping in making our blood clot, or stop bleeding, when 
we cut ourselves 

When the liver is inflamed it does not function as well. Pro- 
longed inflammation can lead to fibrosis (light scarring of the 
liver), steatosis (fatty liver), cirrhosis (heavy scarring), and 
liver cancer. Scarring of the liver can cause the blood to stop 
flowing as effectively through the liver. This causes the blood 
to back up and can lead to high blood pressure, among other 
things. Furthermore, if the liver is scarred, it stops perform- 
ing those 500 functions as well as it did and, in some cases, 
at all. This can cause major health problems, pain and even 
death. 

Hepatitis can be caused by toxins, over-consumption of 
drugs (prescription, over the counter drugs, and street drugs), 
heavy alcohol use and viruses. To care for your liver: 

•Don’t drink alcohol, or at the very least, limit how much 
you drink. 

•Don’t use recreational drugs. 

•Take your prescriptions as instructed by your doctor or 
nurse. 

•Be careful when mixing over-the-counter drugs, prescrip- 
tion drugs, herbal supplements, street drugs and/or alco- 
hol. 

• Stay away from poisonous liquids and fumes, including 
solvents, paint thinners and bug killers. 

If you must use such chemicals, cover your skin, wear gloves 
and a mask and keep the windows open to allow air in. 

Look in the Health Corner in upcoming editions of the San 
Quentin News for information on viral Hepatitis, how to avoid 
it, and what to do if you have it. 

The organization’s web site is www.Centerforce.org 


By MICHAEL R. HARRIS 
Editor-in-Chief 

San Quentin was hyped-up 
last month, edging toward what 
was believed to be an execu- 
tion. Although Death Row is a 
world unto itself, when it comes 
to putting someone to death this 
becomes the talk of the entire 
prison. And it inflames societal 
debate on the pros and cons of 
the death penalty. But what’s re- 
ally at stake here? What lessons 
can mankind learn from these 
moments surrounding life or 
death? 

First, we start with the victim, 
who in most cases had no choice 
in the matter. More likely than 
not, his or her life was suddenly 
and violently taken away. Then 
there are the family and friends 
and those who specialize in the 
various fields of human behav- 
ior. They are left to ask difficult 
questions: 

•Who would do this to my 
loved one or to a fellow hu- 
man being? 

•What kind of person would 
do this? 

• What happened in the life of 
the person who did this? 

• Where inside the perpetrator 
was the will to commit such 
a heinous crime against their 
fellow human being? 

How did this happen? Some 
people want it explained to the 
last detail. Also, why, oh why did 
you choose my loved one to act 
like a wild animal? There’s one 
more question, which I consider 
the most intriguing, but I hear 
very little about it: How would 
my loved one, the victim, want 
the perpetrator to be treated? Is 
it an eye for an eye? Or is it with 
compassion - unlike what they 
received themselves? 

SOME ARE INNOCENT 

We cannot ignore the fact 
that some people sentenced to 
death are actually innocent. We 
frequently read of cases where 
DNA evidence proves the pris- 
oner did not commit the crime, 
occasionally after the inmate is 
dead. 

Also, it is enormously expen- 
sive to conduct a capital crime 
trial, and wildly expensive for 
years of court appeals. 

So my ultimate question is 
this: Where is the victim’s voice 
in all of this? 

How is justice determined, 
and what is the measuring stick? 
This is where the voter, the 
courts and politics take center 
stage in conjunction with the 
media in spinning the stories. 
But the ultimate question is this: 
Should the victim’s wishes be 
expressed? 

What should be the promise 
of justice? If we are civilized 
human beings, should the death 
penalty even be on the table, as 
opposed to life without parole? 


If a second death is the an- 
swer, should there be a shorter 
time period before the second 
death occurs, the death of the 
perpetrator? 

Here is my point: What soci- 
ety promises is something we 
may not have the moral right to 
deliver in a timely manner. 

This may be a crime within 
itself. For example, if somebody 
perpetrates a crime that would 
make them eligible for the death 
penalty under the present guide- 
lines, if that were changed to 
give that same person life with- 
out the possibility of parole, I 
think that most people would be 
okay with that punishment. 

A FORM OF TORTURE 

But if you promise to pun- 
ish someone with death and the 
survivors must endure years and 
years of legal wrangling, this 
process in itself becomes a form 
of torture. 

When we sentence someone to 
death, what are we truly promis- 
ing the survivors? Do we really 
honor our love to the deceased 
by connecting their memory to 
an extended drama? 

Society agrees that when a per- 
son has reached the age of con- 
sent, they may decided how their 
own body may be disposed of at 
the time of their death - burial, 
cremation, etc. Perhaps another 
document should specify that, 
in case I am murdered, I choose 
the following for my killer: life 
without parole or a swiftly ex- 
ecuted death penalty. 

Are we there yet? 

RESULTS OF POLL 

A death penalty poll conducted 
in July by San Francisco Chron- 
icle staff writer Bob Egelgko 
asked people about their support 
of the death penalty for serious 
crimes. Californians maintains 
their solid support for the death 
penalty as a punishment, but 
are divided whether they would 
impose a death sentence or life 
without parole for first degree 
murder, according to the poll. 
The survey of registered voters 
found 70 percent backing for 
capital punishment, up from 67 
percent in the last statewide poll 
in 2006. A substantial major- 
ity support it, regardless of age, 
gender, race, religion or party. 
Twenty-four percent opposed 
and six percent had no opinion. 
But when a smaller number of 
voters were asked which sen- 
tence they preferred for first 
degree murder, 42 percent said 
life in prison without parole and 
41 percent said death. Another 
13 percent said it would depend 
on the circumstances, and four 
percent had no opinion.” I think 
they reflect a growing prefer- 
ence for life without parole as an 
alternative,” said Stefanie Fau- 
cher, associate director of Death 


Penalty Focus, an anti-capital 
punishment group in San Fran- 
cisco. “It is more cost-effective, 
is carried out more quickly and 
doesn’t drag victims through 
years of appeals.” But Kent Sc- 
heidegger, legal director of the 
Criminal Justice Legal Foun- 
dation, which supports capital 
punishment, said the question on 
death and life without parole was 
misleading because respondents 
were asked to choose a uniform 
punishment for all first- degree 
murderers. He goes on the say, 
“The question really is, do you 
favor the death penalty for the 
worst murderers?” Scheidegger 
said, “Very few people want the 
death penalty for every first-de- 
gree murder case.” Overall, he 
said, the poll shows that “sup- 
port for the death penalty is 
pretty stable.” 

In a recent interview with 
condemned prisoners conducted 
by San Quentin News, I asked 
the members of the East Block 
Advisory committee (E.B.A.C.) 
who represents the majority of 
the population on condemned 
row, what were their opinions 
when it came to life without pa- 
role or the death penalty? 

One of the responses was, “Of 
course we want to live”. Another 
response was, “But it’s compli- 
cated.” The group collectively 
explained how if one was to get 
life without parole they would 
probably be without counsel 
“And we would not have the as- 
sistance needed to fight our cas- 
es through the appeal process. 
We would be just like everybody 
else. Life without means that we 
would lose access to the court 
-appointed counsel.” 

LETTERS 

Writing Works 
For a Parolee 

[Editor’s Note: David Marsh 
was News Editor of the San 
Quentin News before being pa- 
roled several months ago.] 

To the S.Q. News Staff: 

The new publisher who just 
took over our local weekly 
newspaper called me on Thurs- 
day and asked me to come in 
and talk with him. He LOVED 
an article that I wrote on a local 
children’s program, and intends 
to pay me for it, and it will run 
in the issue that will come out a 
week from this next Thursday (I 
will send a copy). Complete with 
accompanying photos. 

He wants to establish an on- 
going freelance relationship 
with me, and we are discussing 
a regular column of prison-re- 
lated issues. He said that he had 
already been pondering such 
a column due to the 13 prisons 
in our valley [near Visalia] that 
have become an integral part of 
our economy, and then he read 
my portfolio of S.Q. News work, 
and figured he’d found his man! 

The fella showered me with 
high accolades, said I was a real 
pro, and had an extraordinary 
writing style! I had to pinch my- 


self to believe that he was talk- 
ing about ME!!! My break! A 
foot in the door, at last! 

I want to share this as a bit of 
hope for what a parolee can ac- 
complish with the right determi- 
nation and a break at the right 
time. I was about ready to give 
up on the writing dream. I truly 
was! 

I’m stoked, truly happy and 
encouraged! 

David Marsh 

S.Q. News: 

Job Well Done 

To the Editor: 

I just wanted to express to you 
at the San Quentin News that I 
really appreciate the work you 
do and the opportunities you 
give inmates to express them- 
selves and be creative. 


I don’t know if what I wrote is 
acceptable or will help someone, 
but I pray that it does. Thank you 
for this chance to share what’s 
inside myself with you and hope- 
fully others. 


God bless, 

Michael Jackson 
San Quentin Prison 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


POETRY 


To realize 

The value of a sister/ 
brother 

Ask someone 
Who doesn’t have one. 

To realize 

The value of ten years: 
Ask a newly 
Divorced couple. 

To realize 

The value of four years: 
Ask a graduate. 

To realize 

The value of one year: 

Ask a student who 
Has failed a final exam. 

To realize 

The value of nine months 
Ask a mother who gave 
birth to a stillborn. 

To realize 

The value of one month: 

Ask a mother 
Who has given birth to: 

A premature baby. 

To realize 

The value of one week: 
As an editor of a weekly 

newspaper. 

To realize 

The value of one minute: 
Ask a person 

who has missed the plane, 
bus or train. 

To realize 

The value of one-second: 

Ask a person 
Who has survived an ac- 
cident. 

Time waits for no one. 
Treasure every moment you 

have. 

You will treasure even 
more when 
You can share it with 
someone special. 

To realize the value of a 
friend or family member 
LOSE ONE. 


Remember... 

Hold on tight to the ones 
you love! 

Inspired by Edgar Allen Poe 

DREAM WITHIN A DREAM 
By B. CAPELA 

What is a dream within a 

dream? 

At first glance, it’s not at 
all what it seems. 

Could it be, what we per- 
ceive the future to be? 

Or could it be the past, a 
dream from our reality! 

Only time may tell if it be 
our will, or be our fate pro- 
jected in our sleep. 

Can we truly hold the 
things dearest to our 

heart? 

Or are they but a dream, a 
vision in the night, a dream 
with a dream I guess you 
can say! 

Dear Lord may I never lose 
the most fondest of all 

dreams. 

The sweetest memories I 
hope to keep through out 

eternity. 

A dream within a dream of 
you and me!! 

POEM DOUBTS 

Doubts only reside inside 
man’s mind. 

Although most man’s 
doubts tend to mock the 
length and existence of his 
earthly time - especially 
those serving behind peni- 
tentiary lines; take heart 
my brother, pay attention 
to the signs— 

Feelings of emptiness will 
’spike’ at the prisoner’s 
soul, pouring out the 


memories of joyful past 
times as by pure betrayal 
of the eternal code— 

Doubts squish the brains 
of men, creating many 
weary faces, you will soon 
come to believe that hope 
is mere laughter, wise 
cracks and crannies, and 
very small spaces, but by 
remembering the sparkle 
in daddy’s darling little 
girl’s eyes I am able to find 
my motivation— 

Big, round, bright and 
beautiful; full of promise 
as the moon’s glow in the 
night, and as fiery as the 
promise as the burning sun 
in the day’s sky ‘0 sov- 
ereign lights’; reminding 
and refining this troubled 
man’s mind, giving me 
meaning of ‘lifes’ sen- 
tence, this too shall be 
better defined in all due 
time— 

So as we climb from under- 
neath the rubble of life’s 
unfortunate troubles, we 
can restore the memories 
and visions of old together, 
and still to my amazement, 
and surprise, the re-dis- 
covering of hope is truly a 
blessing and reflection that 
is found in daddy’s darling 
little girl’s eyes— 

Allow me to ask you this 
my brother - what’s your 
motivation to help you get 
past these penitentiary 

minds? 

A-MER-I-CA 

By HENRY L. TOWNSEND 

JR. 

A-mer-i-ca, top corpora- 
tion of all incarcerated. 
Gain with lives they have 
grounded. To change my 
ways rehabilitate, this is 
what public officials swear 
and state. 

But, those of us who pay 
realize these prisons hurt, 
they dehumanize. How can 
thoughtless men inspire? 
How can their acts ad- 
mire? 

Lest we forget what they 
have shown, now is the 
time to make it known. 
Don’t let your vengeance 
play the fool, nor let your 
anger make you cruel. 

A bitter death that eats 
away. For us the sun, 
moon, stars are crossed 
with prison bars. Where 
then compassion reaching 
hand as God would have us 
understand. 

As thou have done the less 
of these, enter my hell - 
enter my peace. 

A-MER-I-CA 


Last Issue’s 
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In Indian 



By DANIEL TREVINO 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The animal most associated with the American Indian is the 
buffalo. As the salmon is to the northwest coastal tribes, the 
buffalo were synonymous with the life of the plains tribes. 

Most of the plains tribes were nomadic, which allowed them 
to follow the buffalo. There was nothing on the plains more 
powerful than the buffalo, both physically and spiritually. A 
buffalo bull can weigh a ton and turn so quickly that he could 
outmaneuver most animals. 

In today’s national parks, buffalo kill more photographers 
and campers than grizzlies do. They are a dangerous, large and 
unpredictable animal. 

The plains Indians — Cheyenne, Lakota, Crow, Kansa, Kiowa 
and Comanche — were completely interwoven with the buffa- 
lo. When they hunted from horseback using bows and arrows, 
many were killed by buffalo. 

On the medicine wheel of life, the buffalo represents the di- 
rection north, the place of wisdom, renewal and personal power 
based on knowledge. 



Book 

Review 

By RANDY MALUENDA 
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THE GREAT GATSBY (By F. Scott 
Fitzgerald) - This lively and profound 
tale of 1 920 ’s America entertains , but 
ends badly. 


THE SUN ALSO RISES (By Ernest 
Hemingway) - Jaded American tries 
having a good time with the beautiful 
Lady Ashley in 1920’s Spain. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT (by 
Fyodor Dostoevsky) - Intellectual com- 
mits the perfect murder and is punished 
by guilt. 


THE STRANGER (by Albert Camus) 
-A man living a meaningless life com- 
mits a senseless murder. He suddenly 
confronts his existence when he is 
sentenced to death. 


No Rating THE AWAKENING (by Kate Chopin) 

- Restless wife lust after a young hunk, 
but settles for an old smarmy lover. She 
finally finds fulfillment in fantasizing 
when she swims. 


RATINGS: 

Top responses are four ribbons progressing downward to one: 


JUtJHt 


Responses which are two ribbons or less are not recommended reading: 
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By ANTHONY LYONS 
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Look Who Made It 
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Keith Chandler speaking at the State Capitol 


By JOY RICHARDSON 
Contributing Writer 

Keith Chandler fought for 
many years to get out of prison 
and onto the streets. He has 
been out since D-Day, June 6, 
2004. He says he always knew 
he would get out on D-Day and 
start the real fight. 

What did you do when you 
first got released? 

My P.O. took me to Steve 
Sander’s house. Steve took me 
straight to his office, showed me 
my desk, gave me a password to 
the computer, keys to the build- 
ing, and my own cell phone. It 
was the first time I had seen the 
Internet. We were very busy. The 
firm was in the middle of the Yes 
on 66 campaign, and Steve was 
president of the corporation that 
controlled the campaign. 

[Proposition 66 was an ini- 
tiative on the November 2004 
ballot that sought to amend the 
Three-Strikes law so that it cov- 
ered only violent and serious 
felonies. It failed to pass, with 
47.3 percent of the vote.] 

What did you do next? 

We played a joke on some 
friends that had donated to Yes 
on 66. They didn’t know that I 
had been released. Steve hid be- 
hind their door and I pretended 
that I had escaped. They drug 
me inside, Steve came out and 
we all laughed. 

You were only on parole for 
nine months? How did you ac- 
complish that? 

I filed a 602 arguing that my 
release order stated I was to be 
released from the custody of 
the Director of Corrections and 
parole was custody. They also 
knew I was suing them. They 
never responded to the 602, but 


I received an order by fax dis- 
charging my parole. 

Have you found a significant 
other? 

I recently met a woman that 
I really care about. We spend 
some of our time riding horses 
and getting to know each other. 

What do you do in your 
spare time? 

Spare time? I work full-time 
at Sanders & Associates, al- 
most full-time on a green en- 
ergy development company that 
I co -own, and volunteer at the 
Capital speaking out for prison 
reform. I recently testified at a 
hearing in front of the Assembly 
Public Safety Committee with 
Life Support Alliance, a group 
gaining momentum at the Capi- 
tal advocating for lifer issues. 

I understand you filed a law- 
suit when you got out. 

I sued the Parole Board and 
the Governor for violation of 


my rights. The Parole Board 
shouldn’t be immune for know- 
ingly and intentionally break- 
ing the law, which was what 
the court found occurred in my 
case. I was allowed by the Ninth 
Circuit Judges to do the oral ar- 
gument myself. Unfortunately, 
they ruled against me. 

Would you like to share any 
other thoughts? 

The victim’s rights people 
oppressing us are well-monied 
and bad-intentioned. The lead- 
ers have lost touch and they 
have become a vengeance rights 
movement. I also feel strongly 
that Parole Board members are 
intentionally ignoring the law, 
which is costing us at least $100 
million in wasted tax dollars each 
year. It’s an insult to the people 
of California. The biggest mes- 
sage I’d like to get across to guys 
inside is to be really prepared for 
release. It’s difficult out here. 


Back in the Day 

Selected Stories From Past Issues of The San Quentin News 


SEPT. 1980 - Over 1,000 can- 
taloupes intended for the Labor 
Day evening meal were allowed 
to rot in the kitchen basement 
and had to be thrown out. Forty- 
seven of the 90 cases delivered 
to the prison became overripe 
when left in the basement for too 
long. 

SEPT. 1980 - As the result of 
a recent foiled escape attempt, 
Close B prisoners will no longer 
be allowed to work behind the 
industry wall or outside of the 
prison’s main walls. 


SEPT. 1980 - A 40-pound 
patch in the 50-year-old wall 
above the East Block yardside 
gunrail collapsed without warn- 
ing Tuesday evening. The area 
affected is about three feet in 
length. 

SEPT. 1980 - A 30 year-old 
San Anselmo attorney, Grego- 
ry Anton, pleaded innocent to 
charges of attempting to smug- 
gle marijuana into San Quentin 
prison. 

SEPT. 1980 - Gov. Edmund 
Brown Jr. has vetoed a bill to 


permit a 20-year-to-life sen- 
tence for anyone convicted the 
third time of a serious felony. 
The bill has been called “the ha- 
bitual criminal” bill. 

SEPT. 1980 - One warning 
shot was fired to break up a fight 
between two cellmates in the 
North Block Sept. 10. Neither 
inmate was injured, reported Lt. 
Silva. 

SEPT. 1980 - A 20-year-old 
Max B prisoner was attacked 
and stabbed by two Chicano 
convicts, according to prison 
spokesperson Mike Madding. 
A total of four shots were fired 
by guards, and all three inmates 
received birdshot wounds. Two 
prison-made knives were found. 

SEPT. 1980 - Massachusetts 
lottery winner Wilfred Madelle, 
Jr. has a problem picking up 
his one million dollars in win- 
nings. He is an inmate serving a 
one-year term in the Worcester 
County House of Correction. A 
lottery spokesman said Mad- 
elle’s status as an inmate will 
not prevent him from collecting 
the money. 


The San Quentin News requests that all institutions 
send us reports of their athletic events so that they 
may be published in our newspaper. Information 
should contain the following: 

Institution, type of event, date of event, names of 
players, scores, and all stats relating to the event. 

Please send information to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
Attn: San Quentin News Sports Editor. 


News Briefs 


HAITTESBURG, Miss. 

Two men have been freed after 
30 years in prison for a rape 
and murder that DNA evidence 
proved they did not commit. 
Judge Robert Helfrich ruled on 
a petition filed by the Innocence 
Project on behalf of Bobby Ray 
Dixon and Phillip Bivens. He’ll 
rule later on a posthumous peti- 
tion for Larry Ruffin, who died 
in prison in 2002. 

The three men were convict- 
ed in the 1979 rape and murder 
of Eva Gail Patterson, whose 
4-year-old son watched her be 
killed. 

CHINO - Last years riot at 
the California Institute for Men’s 
West Facility caused $5.2 million 
in damages. 75 inmates were in- 
volved in the repairs which took 
ten months to complete. 

We Want 
To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages 
inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the 
institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of 
the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that 

will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive lan- 

guage in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and 
drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 


FOLSOM - Folsom prison 
inmates have begun growing 
food to feed hungry zoo animals. 
The Folsom Zoo Inmate Garden 
Project has produced more than 
600 pounds of vegetables for 
rescued animals. 

CHOWCHILLA On Satur- 
day, October 2, 2010, 15 inmates 
from the Valley State Prison for 
Women (VSPW) were recog- 
nized as recipients of the 2010 
Cloke-Millen Peacemaker of the 
Year Award. This award is given 
by the Southern California Me- 
diation Society. 

Correction 

In the previous issue of the 
San Quentin News, Abraham 
“Cuba” Yera’s name was 
misspelled in a Sports article. 
The News regrets the error. 

j San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

or 

http://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 
Visitors/SanQuentinN ews/ 
SQ-San_Quentin_News. 
html 

The opinions expressed herein do 
not necessarily reflect those of the 
Administration, or the inmate popu- 
lation, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint 
articles appearing in the San 
Quentin News provided credit is 
given the author and this publica- 
tion, except for articles reprinted 
herein from other publications. 

Administrative Review 

Warden’s Office Lt. R. Luna 

Mary Cello 

Principal Ted Roberts 

Senior Advisor John Eagan 

Advisor Joan Lisetor 

Advisor Steve McNamara 

S.Q. News Staff 

Editor-in-Chief.... Michael R. Harris 
Managing Editor JulianGlenn Padgett 

Design Editor Fernando Lemus 

Sports Editor Drew Piazza 

Staff Writer Arnulfo Garcia 

Graphics Kevin O’Donnell 

Staff Writer R. Richardson 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 

The San Quentin News is written, edited and produced by 
inmates within San Quentin. It is printed by Marin Sun Print- 
ing, San Rafael, with a grant from Neighborhood House of 
North Richmond, a non-profit, and Community One World 
Enterprises/C- 1 Media, a social entrepreneurial company de- 
voted to bridging gaps and building community. 
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Supreme Court 
Hears Prison 
Crowding Suit 


Front: Clarence Thomas, Antonin Scalia, John Roberts Jr., Anthony Kennedy, Ruth 
Ginsburg. Back: Sonia Sotomayor, Stephen Breyer, Samuel Alito, Elena Kagan 

TAKING AIM AT RECIDIVISM 


By ADAM RODDY 
Contributing Writer 

The writer is a volunteer facilitator of Mem- 
bers of Modern American Society. 

California is saddled with an estimated $20 bil- 
lion budget shortfall and declining resources to 
pay for its already overpopulated prison system. 
To help tackle this problem a small organiza- 
tion at San Quentin is developing a new model 
for prison education that could reduce recidivism 
rates and help alleviate the stress on California’s 
prisons. 

Members of Modern American Society (MO- 
MAS) is a volunteer organization that teaches 
future parolees practical skills and financial lit- 
eracy for life outside of prison. The program is 
uniquely positioned for success and acceptance 
by participants in prison because it is collabora- 
tion between inmates and outside instructors and 
supporters. The MOM AS curriculum is designed 
to help parolees find work, connect with job 
training and apprenticeship programs, manage 
their personal finances, and understand the basics 
of investment and business planning, skills that 
80 percent of San Quentin inmates report they 
need. The goal of the course is to help inmates 


prepare to integrate back into the formal economy 
and become financially independent once they are 
released. 

The California prison population has increased 
nearly 600 percent in 30 years and the state has 
long suffered from one of the highest recidivism 
rates in the nation - nearly seven out of 10 prisoners 
released in California return to prison within three 
years. Adding urgency to the situation, a federal 
court ruling that would mandate that California re- 
duce its prison population by 40,000 is being chal- 
lenged by the state and so is now being considered 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. The prospect of thou- 
sands of additional inmates released in the coming 
years to comply with court orders makes providing 
inmates with the necessary knowledge to live on 
the outside, and reducing the chance they return, 
more critical than ever. 

Evidence shows that training programs like MO- 
MAS can help inmates achieve greater economic 
success and effectively reduce recidivism rates. For 
instance, a program in Texas, which combines edu- 
cation and employment training before and after re- 
lease, reduced recidivism within one year of release 
by 15 percent and increased employment success 

See MOMAS on Page 4 


VOEG -Where Survivors 
Meet the Perpetrators 


By COLE BIENEK 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The muggy summer air inside 
of a small classroom buzzed with 
a nearly visible electric tension. 
Eleven men and one woman sat 
in a circle attentively listening 
to a twelfth man relate a story 
plumbed from the depths of his 
soul. He appears close to tears, 
nervously wringing his hands, 
struggling to make the words 
come. 

No one moved to comfort 
him, or ease his pain; instead, 
they encourage him through 
their supportive presence to go 
deeper, step further into the fire. 
Bolstered by their aid, he reveals 


personal secrets that he never 
believed he would tell another 
human being. The words feel 
like tearing off a Band-Aid — 
relief that the wound begins to 
heal, but the exposed skin is so 
tender that even a gentle breeze 
burns. 

The lone woman in the room 
thanks him for his courage and 
allows a few moments to pass 
in silence, letting his story per- 
colate in the hearts of the listen- 
ers. 

The men in the room are all 
convicted felons, inmates liv- 
ing behind the aged walls of San 
Quentin State Prison. The ma- 
jority of the 12 were convicted 


See MOMAS on Page 4 

New S.Q. News 
Website 

The San Quentin News is 
now available at its own 
website: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

We welcome and encourage 
your feedback. 

of murder, some having served 
more than two decades behind 
bars. 

They all participate in the 
innovative and powerful Vic- 
tim Offender Education Group 
(VOEG). Established in 2004 by 
Rochelle Edwards, VOEG oper- 
ates upon principles culled from 
the Restorative Justice move- 
ment. 

See VOEG on Page 4 


By JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

U.S. Supreme Court conser- 
vative justices questioned Cali- 
fornia prisoners’ lawyer on how 
public safety would be affected 
if correctional officials were 
forced to release thousands of 
prisoners to ease overcrowding. 

A three-judge federal court 
asserted that California Depart- 
ment of Corrections and Reha- 
bilitation (CDCR) medical care 
is so poor due to overcrowded 
conditions that it is unconstitu- 
tional. The fact that one prisoner 
died every eight days of ailments 
that could have been prevented 
or delayed was a significant fac- 
tor for the decision. 

U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Samuel A. Alito Jr. implied that 
California could build more fa- 
cilities and hire more staff to 
solve its unconstitutional prison 
conditions. However, an August 
2010 analysis of CDCR’s medi- 
cal facilities conducted by the 
State Inspector General found 
only two institutions barely ex- 
ceeded the minimum score, and 
numerous prisons were signifi- 
cantly non- complaint. The report 
warns that the receiver has not 
yet implemented a mechanism to 
ensure that CDCR medical poli- 
cies and procedures are followed 
system-wide or that medical 
community standards are met by 
the institutions inspected. 

Referring to a potential re- 
lease order, Julie Small of ra- 
dio station KPCC reported that 

Distinguished 
Author Speaks 

At S.Q. 

“We incarcerate African 
American men today at about 10 
times the rate than at the eve of 
the ending of apartheid in South 
Africa,” said an award-winning 
political scientist. 

Prior to Marie Gottschalk’s 
attendance at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of 
Criminology, in San Francisco, 
she gave a lecture at San Quen- 
tin discussing parole policies, 
specifically the politics behind 
lifers’ diminishing ability to 
parole from prison, and Califor- 
nia’s three-strikes law. 

Gottschalk is the author of an 
exhaustive study on American 


Secretary of Corrections Mat- 
thew L. Cate said, “. . .we need to 
be able to do it at the pace that 
we think is safe. Let’s say that 
we’ve seen a reduction in crime 
rates, for example, over the last 
several years. Well, if that trend 
reverses and we see a serious up- 
tick in violent crime and at the 
same time we have to reduce our 
population in two years... what 
do you do?” 

Carter G. Phillips, represent- 
ing the State of California, ar- 
gued against a prisoner popula- 
tion cap claiming, “ . .the reality 
is that anytime you say you’re 
going to release 30,000 inmates 
in a very compressed period of 
time, I guarantee you that there’s 
going to be more crime and peo- 
ple are going to die on the streets 
of California.” 

Supreme Court Justice Alito 
commented, “If I were a citi- 
zen of California, I would be 
concerned about the release of 
40,000 prisoners.” 

Don Specter, representing 
California prisoners, reminded 
the Court that, “. . .based on ex- 
pert testimony. . .from the State’s 
experts, from the intervener’s 
experts, they all came to the 
unanimous conclusion that there 
are methods that - by which you 
can reduce crowding which will 
not increase crime in our State.” 
Specter asserted, “All of the 
testimony that they heard from 
experts from Texas, from Penn- 
sylvania, from Washington State 

See Supreme on Page 4 


Photo: Eric Phillips 

Marie Gottschalk at S.Q. 

prison policy, The Prisons and 
the Gallows. 

This book chronicles the po- 
litical forces behind U.S. retrib- 
utive penal policies and the reli- 
ance on mass imprisonment as a 
solution for criminality. 

Gottschalk identifies crucial 
relationships between interest 
groups such as victims’ rights, 
women’s rights, prisoners’ rights 
groups, and death penalty activ- 
ists that are usually treated in 

See Gottschalk on Page 4 
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Starting Up On a 
Sheet Metal Career 



Entrance to Vocational Sheet Metal Shop 


New Program Leader 
Offers Her Insights 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Who would have thought that 
taking a plain, thin, flat piece of 
metal, and with the right know- 
how, turning it into a vast vari- 
ety of shapes so many important 
in our everyday lives? Look 
around and you will see formed 
metal everywhere. From flash- 
ings used on doors to keep out 
the weather, to vents and ducts 
designed to help you breathe 
better, or enclosures built for 
sensitive equipment, the list is 
almost endless. 

San Quentin’s Vocational sheet 
metal shop, headed by indus- 
try veteran and shop instructor 
Keith Baughn, provides training 
to inmates in all aspects of the 
sheet metal trade. Mr. Baughn 
has been at San Quentin since 
1997, following several decades 
as a sheet metal journeyman. He 
also has taught in the “Union’s” 
apprenticeship program begin- 
ning in 1985. “I thought I’d be at 
San Quentin for only five years. 
Now, it’s been almost 14!” said 
Mr. Baughn. “Sheet metal is the 
only craft I know of which de- 
signs, engineers, builds, installs 
and services what we do,” he 
added. 


The instruction offered is top 
notch, with primary certifica- 
tion from the National Center 
for Construction Education & 
Research (NCCER). Appren- 
ticeship representatives from the 
Sheet Metal Union’s North Bay 
Training Center also come to the 
shop quarterly to advise students 
on various opportunities in the 
industry. 

The goal is to prepare in- 
mates to enter the sheet metal 
industry at the apprentice level 
so they may go directly to one 
of the Sheet metal Union Local 
104’s training centers upon their 
release. From there, the appren- 
tice can obtain work in the field. 
Mr. Baughn noted that each man 
must be “insurable” in order to 
work. It is necessary to obtain a 
Social Security card and Driv- 
ers License upon release from 
prison. 

Eddie Ramirez, a lifer who 
completed the sheet metal class 
and paroled a few years ago, is 
now very successful in the trade. 
“He’ll earn journeyman status 
soon from the San Jose train- 
ing center,” according to Mr. 
Baughn. “Another of our suc- 
cesses is Javier “Hammer” An- 
dretti, a short timer who . . . has 
made us all proud, not only as a 
qualified worker, but the union 


The Prison University 
Project (PUP): 

PUP serves approximately 
300 students each semester. 
Students work toward a col- 
lege degree. To enroll, write 
and ask to be included in 
Patten’s next student orienta- 
tion. Address your envelope 
to “Patten University, Educa- 
tion Department.” 


has even featured him at their 
job fairs helping to recruit new 
blood.” 

Sheet Metal Leadman Hector 
Oropeza stated that inmate Burt 
Boatman came from vocational 
plumbing to sheet metal shop. 
Boatman paroled before finish- 
ing the course, learning to op- 
erate the Press-Brake machine. 
“That skill alone got him a job as 
soon as he paroled.” 

It takes 14 to 18 months to 
complete the introductory level 
course, depending on the stu- 
dent. Opportunities to learn 
Computer Aided Design (CAD) 
blueprint reading, welding and 
soldering are all part of the 
curriculum. Safety training is 
mandatory and includes work- 
ing with steel and lead. Students 
also learn asbestos abatement 
and awareness. 

The shop’s ventilation system 
was upgraded through a joint 
effort with Vocational Machine 
Shop instructor Richard Sanez. 
Both shops are now up to Cal- 
OHSA standards. Recent equip- 
ment additions include a digital 
control power shear, hydraulic 
press-brake and MIG welder. 

There is a “Home Add-On 
model” that students can actu- 
ally design and fabricate as if 
on a real construction job site. 
Students learn both in the class- 
room and hands on. Math tutor- 
ing is offered weekly. 

“It’s not about bending a 
bunch of metal and throwing it 
up in the air. It takes some real 
aptitude. My students even learn 
geometry and trigonometry, al- 
though they may not know it. 
We sneak in the hard stuff with- 
out them even realizing what 
they’ve accomplished,” said Mr. 
Baughn. 

Milestone credits can be 
earned for those inmates who 
qualify, starting with one week 
off for the beginning core cur- 
riculum, and two weeks off for 
each sheet metal book complet- 
ed. There are four books in the 
course. 

Inmate Oropeza said, “Most 
importantly, we learn to visu- 
alize, engineer, plan, and then 
fabricate; you know, really think 
it through. We have to work as 
a team, leaving our differences 
at the door. Men learn self-con- 
fidence after their first project 
comes to life in front of them. 
These are life-skills we’ll use 
here in prison and for the rest of 
our lives.” 

— Dwight Krizman contrib- 
uted to this story. 

CONDEMNED ROW 

Earn your GED 

Contact: Bolema in Education 


By R.F. GILLIAM 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Budget cuts have placed more 
demands on the Prison Univer- 
sity Project, according to Amy 
Roza, the new program director 
for the popular San Quentin edu- 
cational activity. 

Amy was born and raised in 
Queens, New York. She earned 
a Master’s Degree in Teaching 
from Trinity College in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and a B.A. in Pub- 
lic Policy and Anthropology 
from Pomona College in Clare- 
mont, Calif. After graduating, 
Amy was a public school teacher 
in Washington, D.C., and then 
Director of Youth and Family 
Services at the Center for Court 
Innovation in New York City. 
She also taught classes with the 
Prison Education Initiative at 
Riker’s Island. 

After coming to the Bay Area 
about a year ago, Amy began tu- 
toring Patten University students 
enrolled in Math 50 classes. She 
sat down to share her thoughts 
with the men of San Quentin, 
and spoke about her new role 
here. 

How has the budget crisis 
and staff lay-offs affected the 
Prison University Program to 
date? 

We’re funded by founda- 
tions and individual donations, 
so we’re not directly affected. 
We’ve been able to offer classes 
six days a week, so we’re grate- 
ful for that. The cuts to other 
valuable education programs 
within the prison has placed 
more demand on our program. 

Have you found the admin- 
istration and custodial staff 
supportive of your efforts? 

I particularly appreciate the 
efforts of some of the officers 
we work with regularly. For ex- 
ample, ensuring that all of our 
students get into their classes on 
time. 

What kind of reaction do 
you get from people when you 
tell them you teach college 
courses in prison? 

They have a lot of questions. 
They love to know what the 
classes are like. I think the real- 
ity of the classes is different than 
the average persons’ perception 
of what a prison is like, and what 
inmates are like. Our classes are 


San Quentin - The state paid 
$13,415 for 521 grams of sodium 
thiopental, the drug used to car- 
ry out executions at the prison. 
The drug was manufactured by 
Archimedes Pharma of Great 
Britain. The department had to 
go overseas to order the drug 
because CDCR’s domestic sup- 
plier, Hospira Inc., claiming pro- 
duction problems, was unable to 
deliver a fresh supply. Sodium 
thiopental, widely used as a gen- 


like college classes anywhere 
else. 

How are the prison/jail edu- 
cational programs here and in 
New York different? 

The specific program I worked 
at in New York, at Riker’s Is- 
land, wasn’t accredited. So it 
was GED and enrichment class- 
es, and the goals of the program 
were different. I would say that 
PUP has a much more developed 
relationship with the San Quen- 
tin administration and with the 
CDCR than the program I taught 
at Riker’s. 

What impact does your pro- 
gram have on those inmates 
who earn a degree, do you have 
any data showing that giving 
inmates an education reduces 
recidivism? 

There is existing research that 
says prison education reduces 
recidivism. Giving somebody a 
quality education increases that 
person’s options. 

What interested you about 
teaching at San Quentin? 

It’s an opportunity to work 
with a talented, generous faculty 
with a very committed and eager 
student body. 

What are your aspirations 
for the future? 

I would like to do this job well. 
There’s a lot to learn. 

Have your perceptions about 
incarcerated men changed 
since you’ve begun teaching 
here? 

I’ve worked in schools, in oth- 
er jails, and the court system, so 
my perceptions haven’t changed 
in that regard. I definitely have 
learned a lot from San Quentin 
staff, students, and volunteers. 

Looking at this program 
as a new-comer, as someone 
with a fresh pair of eyes, what 
changes would you like to see 
happen? 

I’m really looking forward to 
working with our faculty to en- 
sure that all of our courses are as 
rigorous and compelling as our 
students deserve. 

I asked Amy if there was any- 
thing she’d like to add. 

I would just like to say “I love 
this job, and I’m totally grateful 
for the opportunity.” 


eral anesthetic, is the first of the 
three drug cocktail given to pris- 
oners when they are executed. 
Currently the United States has 
a shortage of sodium thiopental 
forcing multiple states to slow or 
even halt their executions. This 
shortage caused the September 
29 cancellation of the scheduled 
execution of Albert Greenwood 
Brown. The new supply will ex- 
pire in 2014. 



The Costly New Supply 
Of S.Q. Execution Drug 
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Restorative Justice Program 
Lets the Healing Begin 


BY JUAN HAINES 
Journalism Guild Writer 

When criminals meet with 
their victims and actually grasp 
the injuries they’re responsible 
for - the first step toward recon- 
ciliation is taken. 

Interested Bay Area citizens 
met with San Quentin prisoners 
to practice the principles of Re- 
storative Justice. This unusual 
meeting created a bond between 
prisoners and the community 
that otherwise would not mate- 
rialize. 

The underlying principle of 
Restorative Justice involves vic- 
tims and offenders engaging in 
dialogue. Participants believe 
that this leads to healing and clo- 
sure to pain and suffering. More 
importantly, it increases offend- 
ers’ awareness of harm caused, 
thus preventing future negative 
behavior. 

NON-PUNITIVE 

The San Quentin Responsibil- 
ity, Rehabilitation, & Restoration 
Interfaith Roundtable sponsored 
this “alternative approach to 
corrections,” intending to make 
communities safer through a 
non-punitive approach. 

Former prisoner, Leonard Ru- 
bio was instrumental in bringing 
the idea of Restorative Justice 
inside of San Quentin, initially 
through the Victim Offender 
Education Group. 

The Group’s inspiration: 

• The Little Book of Restorative 
Justice , by Howard Zehr 

• Justice that Restores , by 
Charles Colson 
• Restoring Justice, 2nd ed., 
by Daniel W. Van Ness and 
Karen Heetders Strong 

• Crime and its Victims; What 
We Can Do, by Daniel W. 
Van Ness 


• The Little Book of Circle 
Process , by Kay Pranis [Na- 
tive American tradition of 
the Hephaka Sapa (Black 
Elk) a holy man of the Ogala 
Sioux.] 

Prisoners Vince Russo, Kevin 
Hagan, Albert Hernandez, and 
Bob Kaser, along with facilita- 
tors, Mary Elliott, PhD and Rose 
Elizondo assembled college stu- 
dents and faculty from Universi- 
ty of San Francisco, U.C. Berke- 
ley’s Boalt Hall School of Law, 
the Jesuit School of Theology, 
San Quentin Buddhist Sangha, 
along with teachers and princi- 
pals from K-12 public schools to 
participate in this symposium. 

Community leader and former 
lifer, Eddy Zheng spoke to the 
audience about the principles of 
Restorative Justice. 

“We are here today because 
we need healing in our lives. We 
need restoring of what has been 
harmed,” Zheng said. “Being in 
prison is nothing I am proud of, 
but as a result of being in prison 
I became the person I want to 
be.” 

At the Symposium, the Cali- 
fornia Re-entry Program saluted 
its staff of nearly 30 volunteers 
who have assisted over 1,000 
prisoners at San Quentin. On 
Tuesdays and Thursdays around 
10 members of the staff enter 
San Quentin to aid prisoners by 
preparing resumes, finding jobs 
and housing, obtaining driver’s 
license and Social Security 
cards. The program is actively 
seeking volunteers to help Span- 
ish-speaking prisoners. 

Project Homeless Connect 
(PHC), a local public assistance 
group was also represented at 
the symposium. ( www.pro- 
jecthomelessconnect.org ). PHC 
informs potential clients that 
they do not have to be homeless 


to obtain assistance with the life 
skills services they provide. 

Aqeela Sherrills, spokes- 
person for “California Crime 
Victims for Alternatives to the 
Death Penalty” ( www.califor- 
niacrimevictims.org ) travels 
worldwide facilitating concepts 
that inspire peaceful solutions to 
tough neighborhood problems by 
asking, “What does peace look 
like in urban neighborhoods?” 

Sherrills opened the sympo- 
sium saying, “As a result of the 
murder of my 18 -year old son, 
Terrell, I have come to under- 
stand that we are not our experi- 
ences. What we have perpetrat- 
ed of been victimized by only 
informs who we are becoming. 
It is not who we are. Who we are 
is a creative dynamic force in 
the would that has the capacity 
to define our own fate.” 

BELIEF IN MIRACLES 

Lorrain Taylor, whose twin 
sons were murdered, expressed 
her restoration through an origi- 
nal gospel song, “Take a Stand,” 
which included audience partici- 
pation for the chorus. 

According to sponsor Mary 
Elliott, PhD, “Restorative Jus- 
tice confirms my belief in mir- 
acles. Every moment presents us 
with an open door.” 

Facilitator Rose Elizondo 
added, “Storytelling is the lan- 
guage of healing and commu- 
nity building. Through sharing 
our personal stories and listen- 
ing to the people we’ve harmed, 
we’re learning to hold ourselves 
accountable for the effects and 
ripple effects of the harm we’ve 
created. We’re learning to live 
our way into a new way of relat- 
ing as a community.” 

The community lauded 
Lorenzo Romero for translating 
the symposium into Spanish. 


Town Hall Meeting — 
S.Q. Prisoners Open Up 


The San Quentin News edito- 
rial department in conjunction 
with the San Quentin Media 
Center filmed a town hall style 
meeting with responsive prison- 
ers at the North Block barber- 
shop area. 

This town hall meeting gen- 
erated constructive criticism, 
positive recommendations, and 
enlightenment regarding prison 
conditions and their effects on 
the men incarcerated at San 
Quentin State Prison. 

Michael Harris, Editor-in- 
Chief of the San Quentin News, 
opened the discussion by asking 
the men, “What is your connec- 
tion to the streets?” 

Many attributed their positive 
attitude to an ability to maintain 
a solid and wholesome family re- 
lationship. The men told of their 
appreciation for the persistency, 


dedication, and strength of loved 
ones. 

Several prisoners, who spent 
decades behind bars, spoke of 
the pro-social atmosphere at San 
Quentin and how beneficial its 
unique self-help programming 
is toward boosting healthy rela- 
tionships. 

There was also an under- 
standing for “letting go” that 
many loved ones succumbed to 
having “a life to live.” The men 
identified with the phrase, “out 
of sight, out of mind” knowing 
it’s a reality for those who feel 
rejected or abandoned. 

Harris’ open style of com- 
munication allowed the men to 
depict on film, how it feels to 
do time in California prisons. 
The men unashamedly revealed 
how isolation and banishment 
overshadows the psyche of in- 


carcerated men, as they spoke 
of deflation, lost expectation, 
and the misconceptions they had 
about prison life as youngsters. 
These negative influences inside 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
were well documented, Kevin 
Tindall said, “There’s all kinds 
of thoughts in this prison sys- 
tem. There’s a whole other dirty 
perspective about life in prison.” 
Harris implored youngsters who 
may see this film, “If you got ac- 
tion at missing this, miss it.” 

The film is expected to air on 
San Quentin’s CCTV, and to be 
available to the public on the 
newspaper’s web site, at san- 
quentinnews.com 

— Juan Haines 
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New Advocate Group 
Targets Parole Board 


Joy Richardson covers stories 
about successful parolees and 
other prison-related subjects 
throughout the state. 

By JOY RICHARDSON 
Contributing Writer 

Gail Brown and Vanessa 
Nelson have been actively in- 
volved in prison reform for over 
10 years, and have loved ones 
inside. Brown’s husband of 14 
years is a lifer. Nelson’s nephew 
and significant other are lifers. 
Brown and Nelson have been 
members of the Statewide In- 
mate Family Council and have 
vigorously pressed for inmate 
rights up and down the line. 

Brown and Nelson both have 
full-time jobs in addition to 
learning as they go how to be 
lobbyists. They have met with 
many people at the Sacramento 
headquarters of the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation, including CDCR 
Secretary Matthew Cate, Martin 
Hoshino, director of the Board 
of Parole Hearings (BPH), and 
Debra Herndon, associate direc- 
tor at the headquarters level re- 
sponsible for statewide visiting. 

In the beginning of 2010 Nel- 
son and Brown decided there 
was a lot of talk and not enough 
action. They believed that lifers 
are a forgotten population and 
decided to do something to make 
a difference. From that meeting, 
Life Support Alliance was born. 

LSA’s purpose is to find a way 
to make the Board of Parole 
Hearings accountable. Nelson 
and Brown believe there is no 
oversight or accountability for 
the BPH, and there should be. 
Nelson says, “We want to make 
the legislators and people of Cal- 
ifornia aware of how much the 
actions of the BPH are costing 
the taxpayers, just in pure dol- 
lars and cents.” 

Brown and Nelson meet with 
legislators and assert that there 
is something wrong with the 
parole process - the money the 
BPH spends is astronomical, it 


doesn’t buy public safety, and it 
continues to contribute to over- 
crowding in prisons. 

Nelson says, “We understand 
the BPH isn’t going to change 
as long as its members are all 
ex-law enforcement or victims 
rights advocates. We’re hoping 
to change the mix of the parole 
board. We want the legislature to 
put in oversight and accountabil- 
ity requirements for the BPH. We 
want the board to be accountable 
for the decisions they make, the 
number of times their decisions 
are overturned in the courts, and 
the money they spend. We think 
many more life term inmates 
can be released safely. If board 
members had more oversight 
they would consider their ac- 
tions rather than giving out knee 
jerk ‘no, no, no.’” 

Nelson says she can’t stand 
it when she believes something 
is not fair. She says, “This state 
cannot afford vengeance as pub- 
lic policy. It’s all about money in 
the Capitol dome these days. We 
don’t expect the lawmakers to 
respond to us on humanitarian 
terms, but we do expect them to 
look at the money.” 

Brown and Nelson say they 
make these key points to legisla- 
tors: lifers are the safest popula- 
tion to parole, they are the most 
expensive population to incar- 
cerate, and the reasons BPH 
gives for denying a vast number 
of lifers’ parole dates are rooted 
more in politics than in public 
safety. 

LSA began sending out sur- 
veys seven months ago to get 
the lifers’ stories about their 
experience with BPH commis- 
sioners and psychologists. To 
date they’ve had some 300 sur- 
veys returned from lifers up and 
down the state. Many surveys 
offer quotes from transcripts of 
inappropriate actions and com- 
ments by commissioners and 
psychologists. 

Life Support Alliance may 
be contacted at P.O. Box 3103, 
Rancho Cordova, CA 95741. 


Unique Assistance For Parolees 

A community-based nonprofit organization and the Santa Barbara 
Sheriff’s Department have opened the Santa Barbara County Day 
Reporting Center in Santa Maria. 

The community-based organization, Community Solutions Inc., 
utilizes motivational interviewing techniques and a curricula- driv- 
en, evidence-based model intended to find out the specific needs of 
each client and guide them to a successful re-entry into the com- 
munity. 

The center is located at 1775 S. McClelland Street. 

— Juan Haines 
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Gottschalk Views 
The Prison System 


Continued from Page 1 

isolation from one another, find- 
ing that some of their efforts end 
up bolstering the policy of mass 
incarceration. 

Gottschalk claims that law 
enforcement interests have been 
subject to political and partisan 
winds. This has had a profound 
effect on the subsequent emer- 
gence and development of inter- 
est groups and social movements 
related to law enforcement. 

NOT RELATED 

Gottschalk’s long-term obser- 
vation of crime rate trends has 
found no direct relationship to 
incarceration rates, noting that, 
“deviance is not a property in- 
herent in any particular kind of 
behavior, rather, deviance is a 
property conferred upon a cer- 
tain behavior by the majority or 
by the powerful.” 

Gottschalk professes that 
the court’s hands-off approach 
to prisoners’ rights and prison 
conditions allows the public to 
disregard the incarcerated and 
easily dismiss constitutional/hu- 
man right violations. 

Gottschalk maintains that 
prisoners’ rights groups used 
to be as important as the civil 


rights groups, but has gradually 
faded because of eroding educa- 
tional programs in prisons and 
the oppressive effects of over- 
crowding. 

‘NEW JIM CROW’ 

Commenting on a film about 
California’s three-strike law, 
Legacy, Gottschalk said, “If 
the teachers do one thing, I say 
‘show that film.’ ” 

“One of the most interest- 
ing original books I’ve read,” 
Gottschalk said, “was Michelle 
Alexander’s, The New Jim 
Crow, finding that it thoroughly 
explains the consequence of to- 
day’s mass incarceration poli- 
cies and the lasting effects of be- 
ing labeled a felon. 

Marie Gottschalk is associate 
professor of political science at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
She is the author of The Shadow 
Welfare State: Labor, Business, 
and the Politics of Health Care in 
the United States (2000). 

The Prisons and the Gallows 
is the winner of the 2007 Ellis 
W. Hawley prize, Organization 
of American Historians. 

— Juan Haines 


MOMAS Offers Unique 
Model of Inmate Power 


Continued from Page 1 

by 33 percent. Yet, in California, 
education and training programs 
comprise only six percent of the 
state corrections (CDCR) budget 
and only 10 percent of inmates 
released in 2006 had partici- 
pated in any vocational training 
during their incarceration. 

UNIQUE MODEL 

What may make MOMAS 
particularly successful, com- 
pared to other vocational train- 
ing programs, is its unique col- 
laborative model. MOMAS was 
conceived and is implemented 
by inmates for inmates. 

The executive committee of 
inmates, inmate-teaching assis- 
tants (TAs) and outside volun- 
teer coordinators work together 
in a co-mentoring and co-advis- 
ing capacity. Everyone involved 
has a stake - and takes pride - in 
the program’s success. 

This model is successful be- 
cause the TAs themselves are 
graduates of the MOMAS pro- 
gram. Each year they work 
with the volunteer coordina- 
tors to help refine and develop 
the course material to meet the 
diverse needs of the students. 
Thus, MOMAS is a constantly 
evolving curriculum that is 
shaped by the experience of the 
inmates enrolled in the program 
to provide useful skills for a bet- 
ter life on the outside. 


Programs like MOMAS could 
be critical to relieving pressure 
on California’s prison system by 
providing a cost-effective model 
for expanding prison education 
programs with proven results of 
reducing recidivism and increas- 
ing chances for employment. 

According to CDCR, in 2009, 
education programs were avail- 
able to only 16 percent of the 
prison population in the state 
and 23,000 prisoners were on 
waiting lists for education pro- 
grams in California prisons. 

FORWARD GOAL 

Looking forward, a goal 
of the MOMAS program is to 
educate many more prisoners 
throughout the state by growing 
the program within San Quentin 
and expanding to other prisons. 
Also, MOMAS will work to im- 
prove by interfacing with similar 
programs elsewhere to compare 
training and develop best prac- 
tices, and by increasing fund- 
raising and community support. 

Of course, the most impor- 
tant goal of the program is to 
improve the lives of its partici- 
pants. When MOMAS gradu- 
ates put their new-found skills 
to use for securing employment 
and achieving financial security, 
the program will be deemed a 
success. 





File Photo 

D. Specter (left) and C. Phillips 



VOEG- 
Two Sides 
Of Justice 

Continued from Page 1 
Jack Dison, a VOEG group 
facilitator and avid proponent 
of Restorative Justice methods, 
believes that healing will occur 
through the honest, courageous 
sharing of stories. 


Supreme Court Hears 
Prison Crowding Case 


Continued from Page 1 

- all of whom had suffered, and 
dealt with crowding in their pris- 
on systems, have said. . .unless 
you reduce the crowding, noth- 
ing else is going to work.” 

U.S. Supreme Court Chief 
Justice John Roberts stressed 
that the Prisoner Litigation Re- 
form Act of 1996, “...requires 
that [the] court give substantial 
weight to adverse impact on pub- 
lic safety,” to any release order. 

Specter assured the court that 
“low risk” prisoners could be re- 
leased safely. He submitted that 
“low risk” prisoners recidivate 
around 17 percent, significantly 
lower than the general 70 percent 
recidivism rate for all parolees. 

U.S. Supreme Court Justice, 
Antonin Scalia retorted, “...the 
17 percent figure goes to exactly 
my concern. . .it seems likely this 
is going to have an effect on pub- 
lic safety.” 

CDCR’s Oct. 11, 2010, “Out- 
come Evaluation Report,” ana- 
lyzes recidivism, risk for future 
criminal behavior and specific 
trends in California’s incarcera- 
tion policies. 

The report identifies who is 
recidivating by use of the “Cali- 
fornia Static Risk Assessment” 
(CSRA). The CSRA provides ac- 
curate predictions to show which 
paroled prisoners are most likely 
to return to prison and under 
what circumstance within a one, 
two or three year period. 

Researchers broke down recid- 
ivism rates into various catego- 
ries, such as gender, age group, 
race/ethnicity, county, commit- 
ment offense, mental health, and 
length of imprisonment. 

The report shows the major- 
ity of CDCR releases are “high- 
risk” prisoners and they dispro- 
portionately augment the overall 
recidivism rate. 

The data recognized prisoners 
released at age 60 and older who 
have been incarcerated over 15 
years have the lowest recidivism 
rate for any category examined. 

The report confirms: 59 lif- 
ers were paroled in FY 2005-06, 
five returned to prison, three re- 
released - meaning that they re- 
turned to prison for a parole vio- 
lation. This means, only two of 
the released lifers were returned 
to prison for something other 
than a parole violation. 

At this time, there is no reli- 
able data other than the statisti- 


cal trends reported for FY 2005- 
06 to extrapolate recidivism for 
the 403 lifers released in 2009. 

The typical profile of the 403 
includes: imprisoned over 20 
years, over the age of 50, and 
a “low-risk” assessment. That 
means they are no danger to 
public safety according to at 
least one of the following: the re- 
port’s general finding, the Board 
of Prison Terms, the governor of 
California, and/or the courts. 

In the report, Matthew L. Cate 
addressed his CDCR colleagues: 
“The mission of the CDCR is to 
protect the public by safely and 
securely supervising adult and 
juvenile offenders, providing ef- 
fective rehabilitation and treat- 
ment, and integrating offenders 
successfully into the community. 
Consistent with this purpose, we 
are holding ourselves account- 
able for data-driven policies in- 
formed by the latest research on 
what works in corrections and 
rehabilitation. . .Our goal is to 
provide information that will be 
useful in moving the state for- 
ward in our attempt to increase 
public safety through the reduc- 
tion of recidivism.” 


By JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The Marin County Board of 
Supervisor filed a lawsuit chal- 
lenging efforts to expand San 
Quentin’s death row, but it failed 
to halt bidding for the first con- 
struction phase of the $356 mil- 
lion project, according to reports 
by Nels Johnson and Richard 
Halstead of the Marin Indepen- 
dent Journal. 

The lawsuit claimed that Gov. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger violated 
the law when he vetoed funding 
that would have delayed expan- 
sion of death row until studies 
on overcrowding, and legal justi- 
fication for plans to double -bunk 
prisoners were completed. 

Corrections officials opened 
nine bids it received ranging 
from $126 million to $145 mil- 
lion on the part of the project that 
involves demolition, site grad- 
ing, utilities, housing units and 
towers. McCarthy Construction 
of St. Louis, Mo, submitted the 
low bid of $126 million. Amo- 


SHARING STORIES 

“Everyone has a story,” Ed- 
wards says. “In our groups we 
share our stories in a safe envi- 
ronment in order to understand 
and connect the dots in our lives.” 
VOEG is not about coddling in- 
mates, or making excuses. From 
the preliminary interview on- 
ward, the focus is on personal 
accountability. “When you come 
to VOEG, you must take respon- 
sibility for your crime,” Edwards 
is quick to add. 

VOEG facilitators, assisted by 
experienced inmate co-facilita- 
tors, guide participants through 
a difficult and arduous curricu- 
lum intended to strip away lay- 
ers of self-deception and reveal 
the truth buried beneath. At 
the culmination of the program 
awaits a powerful Victim/Of- 
fender dialogue. 

Inmates sit down with victims 
of crime and share stories. The 
dialogues expose offenders di- 
rectly to the suffering their ac- 
tions caused. Victims have the 
opportunity to tell their stories 
without being restricted by the 
legal constraints they are sub- 
jected to during the criminal 
justice process. 


roso Construction of Redwood 
City submitted a high bid of 
$145 million. 

Marin officials contend that 
the project is wasteful spend- 
ing that could balloon up to $1.3 
billion and feature beds costing 
$500,000 each. The “facility 
(will be) obsolete three years af- 
ter it is built.” according to State 
Assemblyman Jared Huffman. 

Georgia Prison 
Inmates on Strike 

GEORGIA - Inmates in at 
least six Georgia prisons went 
on strike since December 9, 
2010. An advocate said the in- 
mates want better conditions and 
compensation. In a demonstra- 
tion that has transcended racial 
and gang boundaries, thousands 
of inmates have refused to per- 
form their jobs or even to leave 
their cells. The Georgia Depart- 
ment of Corrections could not be 
reached for comment 


Bids Opened for Start 
Of Death Row Expansion 
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The Halloween Bowl 
At San Quentin 


By DREW PIAZZA 
Sports Editor 

It was muddy, drizzling and 
foggy - a perfect day for the 
Halloween Bowl. 

Golden Gate Ministries from 
Mill Valley came to challenge 
the Blues Brothers of San Quen- 
tin and didn’t go for the trick but 
left with a treat, in the form of a 
6-0 victory. 

Victory didn’t seem probable 
with two of Golden Gates key 
players being denied entry into 
the facility. Three players were 
sent from S.Q. roster to play 
with Golden Gate. 

Mike Hampton, one of the 
loaner players, decided he would 
set the tone early, lining up at 
defensive tackle, anticipating 
the snap he took a quantum leap 
over the guard, crashing into 
quarterback K. Carr, Sr. sending 
him flying into the mud. 

The other two loaner player’s 
cornerback/receiver M. Tyler, 
and cornerback M. Cosby im- 
mediately went to work on of- 
fense and defense. 

From the opening play the 
loaned players were making 


plays while the Blues Broth- 
ers were in disarray. The Blues 
Brothers mishandled a snap and 
couldn’t get in gear. 

On the only scoring drive of 
the day, quarterback C. Shir- 
land, hooked up with receiver 
M. Tyler on quick slants for 
gains. Then hitting tight end R. 
Moseley, on a crossing route for 
a healthy gain. 

C. Shirland calling the same 
formation to the right side, faked 
right, rolled left on a quarterback 
keeper with a crisp seal block 
from M. Cosby, touchdown 6 
points. 

Minutes later Coach D. DeN- 
evi announced the game must be 
stopped due to weather condi- 
tions. The crowd declared “trea- 
son!” 

S.Q. had a chance to score. 
Quarterback K. Carr, Sr. stay- 
ing in the pocket dodging 
defenders threw to receiver 
M.”Mitch”Mitchell, but with the 
wet conditions, he slipped and 
couldn’t get to the ball. Receiv- 
er/tailback D.”Sleep”Kennedy 
made a few plays for minimal 
gains. 


“No Soup For You” 
Towers Over S.Q. Team 

By RUDY MORALEZ 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The No Soup For You flag football team from North Sacramento 
has made five trips into San Quentin, winning all five games. This 
day would be no different with a 38-32 victory 

No Soup For You has three professional football players on its 
roster, all playing American football in Europe. 

From the opening snap the Blues Brothers gave everyone the hope 
of victory, executing with precision. Wide out M. “Mitch” Mitchell 
scored on a seven-yard run. But No Soup For You wouldn’t be out- 
done as wide receiver Jeff Wilson scored. 

Playing offense and defense, Mitchell intercepted quarterback Ed- 
die Martinez and romped in for six points. Fleet-footed wide receiver 
Jeff Wilson had other things on his mind, scoring again to pull his 
team within one at the half, 20-19. 

In the wildcat offense, K. Carr Sr. found a seam and scored. Jeff 
Wilson scored again for his third touchdown of the day. No Soup 
for You added six more points when tight end Ed Thomson caught a 
quick hitch from his quarterback. 

Blues Brothers was bending but wouldn’t break with right side 
cornerback M. Cosby playing shut down coverage. Quarterback Ed- 
die Martinez tried the left side and cornerback D. “Sleepy” Kennedy 
came up with a pick to quell the drive. Blues Brothers defense got a 
safety, adding two points. 

Sure-handed receiver Mitchell ran across the middle and scored 
another touchdown. 

Mario Ellis, back from missing the opening game, took the post 
route for a score. 

With just seconds left on the clock, tailback Kennedy ripped off 
tackle for a touchdown — game tied, the clock expires. 

In overtime, quarterback Eddie Martinez scrambled, buying time 
as receiver Desi Barbour doubled back, maneuvering through the 
gaps in the defense. TOUCHDOWN! No Soup For You Wins, 38- 
32 

Desi Barbour, former U.C. Davis standout from Sacramento, plays 
defensive back for the Denmark Gold Diggers. Daniel Neilson, from 
Holland, plays tight end for the Gold Diggers. Player-Coach Joe Ad- 
amson, from Germany, plays for the Stuggurt Scorpions of the Eu- 
ropean league. 

Neilson, in the United States for the first time, was asked what he 
knew about S.Q. He readily admitted he knew nothing other than 
what he had heard from friends back home in Denmark. He said he 
thought there would be “gangs and violence, like on T.V.” 


San Quentin’s 
Player of the Month 



Photo: Mary Cello 

James Bautista 


Player of the Month honors for 
December go to three-sport ath- 
lete James (J.B.) Bautista, who 
plays soccer, softball and base- 
ball. His teammates speak of his 
integrity, competitive spirit and 
sportsmanship. J.B. is one of the 
best soccer players at S.Q., using 
his speed, ball handling and de- 
fensive skills to separate himself 
from others. Asked what sport 


he favors, he says “basketball” 
but makes it clear that his stron- 
gest sport is soccer. 

What was your greatest 
challenge playing sports at the 

6 Q’? 

“Facing live pitching, I hadn’t 
faced live pitching in over 20 
years, so that was an adventure. 
Playing sports here has given me 
a great platform to show people 
and family, that sports tran- 
scends race, creed or any if not 
all the situations that we face in 
prison.” 

With soccer being your baby, 
what would you like to see hap- 
pen with the soccer program? 

“A little parity would be fine. 
Football, baseball, softball, ten- 
nis, basketball all receive sup- 
port and are encouraged here 
by everybody, but nobody really 
gives soccer the same energy.” 

— Drew Piazza 


So You Think 
You Know Football? 


By JEFF BROOKS 

Journalism Guild Writer 

1 Who had the longest return 
of a missed field goal, and how 
many yards was it? 

2. Who had the most yards 
gained (all purpose) in a season? 
How many yards was it? 

3. What team has the most 
consecutive road game wins? 
How many? 

4. What team has scored the 
most points in a season, how 
many, and what year? 

5. What rookie holds the re- 
cord for the most sacks in a sea- 
son? 


6. What team has had the most 
consecutive games scoring? 
How many? 

7. What team holds the record 
for the most passes attempted in 
a season? How many? 

8. What team holds the record 
for the most yards gained by 
passing in a season? How many 
yards? 

9. What team holds the record 
for the most points scored in a 
game? How many? 

10. What team holds the re- 
cord for the most consecutive 
home game losses? How many? 

— See answers below 


Joffrion’s Picks 


Bv RON JOFFRION 
Contributing Writer 

AFC-NORTH AFC-WEST 

Steelers Chargers 

AFC-SOUTH AFC-EAST 

Colts Patriots 

WILD CARDS 

Ravens 

Miami 

NFC-NORTH NFC-WEST 

Packers 49ers 

NFC-SOUTH NFC-EAST 

Saints Cowboys 

WILD CARDS 

Redskins 

Falcons 

SUPER BOWL 

Saints vs. Ravens 


Winner Ravens 

WEEK 16 


DAL 

over 

ARZ 

ATL 

over 

NO 

PIT 

over 

CAR 

CHI 

over 

NYJ 

DET 

over 

MIA 

NYG 

over 

G.B. 

PHI 

over 

MIN 

STL 

over 

S.F. 

T.B. 

over 

SEA 

JAX 

over 

WASH 

CLE 

over 

BAL 

S.D. 

over 

CIN 

HOU 

over 

DEN 

OAK 

over 

IND 

KC 

over 

TEN 
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NFL POWER 
RANKING 


I. Pittsburgh Steelers 
T2. Indianapolis Colts 
T2. New York Jets 

3. Baltimore Ravens 

4. Green Bay Packers 

5. New Orleans Saints 

6. Chicago Bears 

7. Atlanta Falcons 

8. Houston Oilers 

9. Philadelphia Eagles 

10. New England Patriots 

II. San Diego Chargers 

12. Dallas Cowboys 

13. Miami Dolphins 

14. Cincinnati Bengal 

15. Tennessee Titans 

16. Kansas City Chiefs 

17. Minnesota Vikings 

18. Denver Broncos 

19. Arizona Cardinals 

20. Seattle Seahawks 

21. Washington Redskins 

22. Tampa Bay Buccaneers 

23. New York Giants 

24. Jacksonville Jaguars 

25. St. Louis Rams 

26. Oakland Raiders 

27. Cleveland Browns 

28. Detroit Lions 

29. San Francisco 49ers 

30. Carolina Panthers 

31. Buffalo Bills 

Based on survey of the USA 
Today football writers and 
editors. 

— Rudy Moralez 

Most World 
Series Titles 


27 - New York Yankees 
10 - St. Louis Cardinals 


9 - Oakland-Kansas City- 



mit Tigers 

[- Atlan^Milwa 
t fen Braves 


Baltimore Orioles 


3 - Chicago White Sox 

3 - Minnesota Twins-Wash- 
ington Senators 


NFL SCORES 
Week 15 


KC 

27 

STL 13 

DAL 

33 

WAS 30 

TEN 

31 

HOU 17 

CAR 

19 

ARI 12 

PHI 

38 

NYG 31 

DET 

23 

TB 20 

CIN 

19 

CLE 17 

BUF 

17 

MIA 14 

IND 

34 

JAX 24 

BAL 

30 

NO 24 

ATL 

34 

SEA 18 

NYJ 

22 

PIT 17 

NE 

31 

GB 27 

CHI 

40 

MIN 14 
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Cold and Influenza 
- Get The Facts 


Health and 
Wellness Corner 

The San Quentin News “ Health and Wellness Corner ” col- 
umn runs when articles are submitted for publication. A Cen- 
terforce health professional will answer questions that you 
submit about health issues. Feel free to ask questions about 
any medical concern that you have and it may be answered so 
that everyone can benefit. Put your questions in a U-Save-Em 
envelope addressed to: Health and Wellness Corner, Center- 
force (Education Dept). Your name and number will be kept 
confidential. 

In this edition we will address Hepatitis A 

Hepatitis A is an acute infection. Acute means that you get 
infected but that you only stay sick for a short period of time. 
With hepatitis A, you are usually sick anywhere from two 
weeks to six months. Then, for most people, your body clears 
the virus and you are no longer sick. 

Hepatitis A is spread from person to person by putting 
something in the mouth that has been contaminated with the 
feces of a person infected with Hepatitis A. This type of trans- 
mission is called “fecal-oral.” 

For example, food handlers who have Hepatitis A can pass 
the virus if they do not wash their hands with soap and water 
after having a bowel movement. 

Not everyone who contracts hepatitis A has symptoms, 
so you can have Hepatitis A and not have any symptoms of 
it. Also, many of the symptoms associated with Hepatitis A 
are very general symptoms of being sick like nausea, fatigue, 
etc. 

However, other symptoms include: Fever, loss of appetite, 
vomiting, dark urine, diarrhea, muscle aches, join pain, jaun- 
dice. 

Most people who get Hepatitis A feel sick for several 
months, but they usually recover completely and do not have 
any long-term damage to their liver. Sometimes Hepatitis A 
can cause liver failure and death, especially for people who 
are hepatitis C infected, but it is rare. 

A doctor can determine if you have or have ever had Hepa- 
titis A by taking a blood sample. There are no special treat- 
ments for Hepatitis A your body eventually clears it in its 
own. Also, once you’ve had Hepatitis A, you can never get 
it again. Doctors usually recommend rest adequate nutrition 
and fluids. Sometimes people need to be hospitalized, but this 
is rare. 

For people who have never had Hepatitis A, there is a vac- 
cine for Hepatitis A. The Hepatitis A vaccine is given in 2 
shots over a 6 month period and you need both shots to be 
protected against Hepatitis A. You can also protect yourself 
from Hepatitis A by washing your hands frequently with soap 
and water, especially before eating. 

If you have any questions about Hepatitis A, please send 
them to the above mentioned address, and be on the lookout 
for future articles about Hepatitis B and C. 

The organization’s web site is www.Centerforce.org 



Landscape by J. Hill — 2006 


Are You Smarter 
Than an Inmate? 


By ALLYSON TABOR, R.N. 

Public Health Nurse 

Cold and influenza (flu) season 
is upon us. Don’t be surprised 
if you or your fellow inmates 
begin to develop runny noses, 
coughs or fevers in the next few 
months. There are differences 
between a cold and the flu. One 
of the key differences is that the 
flu kills over 20,000 Americans 
each year-most are over 65 years 
old. The flu causes over 114,000 
hospitalizations each year, and 
kids under 2 are as likely as 
those over 65 to be hospitalized. 
Most importantly, the flu can be 
prevented with vaccination and 
the cold cannot. 50% of the San 
Quentin inmates consented to 
be vaccinated on October 28. If 


By JEFFREY LITTLE 
Contributing Writer 

She was the first woman ex- 
ecuted in the United States in 
five years - the first executed in 
Virginia in 98 years. 

Teresa Lewis, 41, who plot- 
ted with her young lover to kill 
her husband and stepson in 2002 
for insurance money, was killed 
by lethal injection on Sept. 23, 
2010. The two men who actually 
committed the double murder 
were sentenced to life in prison. 

The most recent previous ex- 
ecution of a woman in the U.S. 
came in Texas in 2005. More 
than 1,200 people were executed 
since the U.S. Supreme Court 
reinstated capital punishment 


you haven’t been vaccinated, it 
is not too late-ask your provider 
to vaccinate you. The more of us 
who are vaccinated, the fewer 
who are likely to become sick 
with the flu, and the less likely 
it is that San Quentin will ex- 
perience huge flu outbreaks this 
winter. 

This table below describes 
the differences in symptoms be- 
tween flu and the common cold. 
Both are viruses and are spread 
by coughing, sneezing and by 
touching your eyes, nose and 
mouth with dirty hands. Wash- 
ing your hands frequently and 
covering your cough are simple 
actions you can take to protect 
you and your fellow inmates and 
visitors. 


in 1976. Lewis became the 12th 
woman among them. 

Numerous pleas were present- 
ed urging clemency for Lewis, 
including those which pointed 
out she was borderline retarded 
with an IQ of 72. 

Evidence was also presented 
that one of the killers wrote a let- 
ter claiming that he, not Lewis, 
was the mastermind of the plot. 

California has more than 700 
people on Death Row, including 
18 women. Due to court chal- 
lenges, executions are on hold 
in the state. A new execution 
chamber for lethal injections has 
been constructed in San Quen- 
tin, replacing the historic apple- 
green gas chamber. 


LETTERS 

Reception Center 
Prisoner Speaks 

Editor: 

Greetings, first and foremost 
I send my utmost respect to all 
of you and wish to extend my 
thanks and gratitude for your 
work and contribution that 
brings about the San Quentin 
News! I am currently a Recep- 
tion Center resident/convict. 

I thoroughly enjoy the paper 
that you guys produce, it has in- 
teresting articles, artwork, etc., 
from a diverse population and 
is certainly the only place I’ve 
done time that had anything 
even close to resembling it in 
uniqueness, format or other- 
wise... Keep up the good work 
fellas. . .Thank you. 

Jason Scardino 

San Quentin, West Block 

Dying Slowly 
In Prison 

Editor: 

It truly amazes and saddens 
me to see so many young people 
wasting their lives away when 
they can be living life. What is 
it that draws them to a life that 
goes nowhere? This isn’t living 
life or experiencing it; this I re- 
alize after all these years of do- 
ing time is dying slowly. 

Each of us has something to 
give in life, something special 
that makes us who we are and 
makes us unique. The lifestyle 
that’s destroying our communi- 
ties today falls on the shoulders 
of people like me who’ve helped 
create it. The lifestyle is an ad- 
diction cycle that can’t be con- 
trolled by anyone. We must turn 
away from the lifestyle that only 
leads to institutions and death! 
The young people are killing 
themselves off and people like 
me are their example. But you 
have to want to change your life 
and want something different for 
your children. 

We’re destroying our future 
with our actions and leaving 
very little hope. It’s time to stop 
pointing the finger at others and 
point the finger at ourselves. It’s 
our choices that put us where we 
are today. We must learn from 
our poor choices and reach out 
to a society that’s killing itself 
before it’s too late. Those of us 
who’s been around must really 
step up to the plate and do our 
part. 

It’s time to give back instead 
of taking; it’s time to lead by ex- 
ample as well as be the example. 
Yes, I’m here behind the walls of 
prison but I live by what I say to 
the best of my ability. I discov- 
ered that by helping others, I ac- 
tually help myself as well. Let’s 
help save our society of young 
people and in doing so, we save 
ourselves. 

Peace to you all and God 
bless, 

Michael Jackson 

San Quentin Prison 


The answer to “Are You 
Smarter Than an Inmate” on our 
previous issue is as follows: 

The father had three offspring 
ages 9, 6, and 2. He left in his 
will that his eldest was to have 
one-half, and the second old- 


est was to get one-third and the 
youngest was to get one-ninth. 
Just add the ages of his three 
children and that adds up to 17. 
If you were able to get this an- 
swer then you are smarter than 
an inmate. 



Is It a Cold or the Flu? 


Symptoms 

Cold 

Flu 

Fever 

Rare 

Characteristic, high 
(102- 104°F); lasts 3-4 days 

Headache 

Rare 

Prominent 

General Aches, Pains 

Slight 

Usual; often severe 

Fatigue, Weakness 

Quite mild 

Can last up to 2-3 weeks 

Extreme Exhaustion 

Never 

Early and prominent 

Stuffy Nose 

Common 

Sometimes 

Sneezing 

Usual 

Sometimes 

Sore Throat 

Common 

Sometimes 

Chest Discomfort, 

Cough 

Mild to moderate; 
hacking cough 

Common; can become severe 

Complications 

Sinus congestion 
or earache 

Bronchitis, pneumonia; 
can be life-threatening 

Prevention 

None 

Annual vaccination; antiviral 
medicines— see your doctor 


Treatment 


April 2001 


Only temporary relief 
of symptoms 


Antiviral medicines— 
see your doctor 


From the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases ft 


First U.S. Woman 
Executed in 5 Years 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 



F alling objects travel slower 
at the equator than they do 
at the North and South poles. 

A cricket’s ears are lo- 
cated on its front 
legs, just below the knees. 

M orphine was named after 
Morpheus, the Greek god 
of dreams. (It was also the name 
of a character in the Matrix.) 

I f the minimum wage 
had risen as fast as CEO 
pay since 1990, the low- 
est paid worker would earn 
$23.05 an hour in 2007. 

L iberace coined the 
phrase, “I laughed all 
the way to the bank,” af- 
ter a critic panned his act. 

Y ou must have your back to 
the sun to see a rainbow. 


POETRY 


JUST ANOTHER DAY 
By Jason Scardino 

So sets the moon , to let 
the sun rise , 

So starts the day , while the 
night dies. 

At which point its due 
time to wake my game up , 
Shake the sheets out and 
pour the first shot into my 

cup. 

Hear the bird song? I’d too 
sing the same tune, 
Spread my wing out and 
soar into the afternoon. 
Yet I’m on two feet, that 
fight to stay upon the 
ground 

With every new beat, 
there’s pavement for me to 

pound 

I’d step out my front door, 
but for the fact that I’m 


keyed in, 

I hear the keys now, but 
the turnkey’s unseasoned 
Need to break fast so as 
not to break slow from 
these hunger pains 
I must eat fast and go 
so they won’t yell out my 
name 

Out in the color-coded gar- 
den, I plant my feet 
Get to my routine and stay 
ready so as not to taste 

defeat 

A fickle wind blows, the 
horn goes, no warning 

shots. 

Bury my steak knife and 
cut right and whatnot 
Another battle won, an- 
other day done, I can shut 
my eyes 

So sets the sun, to let the 

moonrise 


RE-ENTRY 
By Eddie Sanchez 

You’ve been through Juvie 
and C.Y.A. 

And you’re learning, the 
hard way, 

That crime doesn’t pay. 
Cuz, you’re caught “IN THE 

SYSTEM” 

And they’ve caught you 

again 

A minor infraction 
Shipped back to the pen 
They say that you’re crazy, 
and prescribe you some 

pills 

And you learn, to make 

pruno 

From stale apple peels 
You pray for a visit, 

But, you wait all alone, 
Because, all of your loved 

ones 

“HAVEA_BLOCK” on their 

phone. 

Your cell, and your number 
Is all you have left, 

And a “RETURN-TO-SEND- 

ER” 

Across your last N.S.F. 



By DANIEL TREVINO 
Journalism Guild Writer 

In traditional American Indian religious belief the hawk is 
considered a messenger. As Mercury was believed to have car- 
ried messages to the ancient Greeks from the Gods, American 
Indians believed that the hawk with his ability to glide upon the 
air currents, seemingly indefinitely, could cross into the spirit 
world to bring messages from the spirits back to the people. 
When a hawk circled overhead, it was thought that he was tell- 
ing you to pay attention to your surroundings. If he screeched he 
was telling you to beware of something dangerous ahead. This 
understanding was important to hunter-gatherers whose very 
life could depend on something as insignificant as the flight 
of a bird. The ancients depended on signs and instinct to con- 
duct their daily lives. Not being observant to your surroundings 
could mean the difference between life and death. The belief is 
we should pay attention to our surroundings, especially in our 
current environment. The hawk is still very important to Native 
American beliefs and his feathers, considered sacred, are used 
for prayer purposes. Hawk talons and feathers are used to make 
dance regalia and for use in prayer ceremonies. If a hawk flies 
overhead or screeches, pay attention to your surroundings, he 
just might just be sending a message to you. 


CONVICT 
By Eddie Griffin 

They invite your impropri- 
ety 

They’re so glad that you 
could come 

They ignore your many ad- 
dictions 

And they knew that you’d 

succumb 

Tragic hero of rural crisis 
On your back many towns 
have grown 

Do you know your intrinsic 

value 

Can’t you see the seeds 
they’ve sown 
Seeds fertilized in igno- 
rance 

And strewn throughout the 

state 

Watered with demagogu- 
ery 

Now they consummate 
your fate 

Can you see now what 
you’ve lost 

Can you glean the distrac- 
tion 

Without knowledge of self 
There is no basis for action 

WHEN I’M GONE 
By Richard Dollarhide 
and Jason Harden 

In my dismiss, I wonder 
how many will miss me? 
How long will it take for 
those who know me to no- 
tice I’m gone? How many 
of those who claim to be 
my friends/ homies, will 
show up at my funeral and 
show solitude? 

When I’m gone, how long 
will it take before every- 
body forgets about me? 
Will those who know me 
forget the sound of my 
voice, and the image of my 
face? 

If I can change my ways 
for the better, will I still 
be remembered for the 
negativity of my past? Will 
the young ones in my life 
be able to look up to me as 
a role model, or will they 
look at me with disgust? 

I hope when all think back 
on me, they are reminded 
of the good times, and 
smile. Don’t shed any 
tears, for I don’t want my 
death to make others sad. 

Others have been sad 
enough during my life, so 
please don’t mourn, but 
rejoice. For my soul will be 
in the hearts of all those 
whom really loved and 
cared. 

Last Issue’s 
Sudoku Solution 
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Book 

Review 

By RANDY MALUENDA 


IWWU I 

AAA 

IWWI 


NIGHTFALL (By Nelson Demille) - 
An FBI anti-terrorist task force needs 
to thwart a strike . 


TRIUMPH OF THE SUN (By Wilbur 
Smith) - The Mahdi Army's violent 
siege of 1885 Khartoum backdrops 
this action-packed tale linking Smith ’s 
Courtney and Ballantyne families . 

THE FEMALE BRAIN (By Louanne 
Brizendine, M.D.) - Psychiatrist Bri- 
zendine utilizes science to confirm and 
debunk the miths and anecdotes con- 
cerning the female brain and resulting 
behaviors. 



HEART OF FIRE (By Linda How- 
ard) - Archeologist Jillian Sherwood 
hires a jeaded guide to help her find a 
lost city in the Amazon rain forest amid 
the threat of bandits , skeptics , and the 
indigenous peoples in this run of the 
mill adventures. 


RATINGS: 


mum 


Top responses are four ribbons progressing downward to one: 
Responses which are two ribbons or less are not recommended reading: 



Sudoku 


By ANTHONY LYONS 
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Back in the Day 

Selected Stories From Past Issues of The San Quentin News 


DEC. 1980 - David Lee 
Moore, 28, from Alameda, was 
found hanging from the bars by 
his bed sheets in his condemned 
row cell. He was pronounced 
dead at that time, according to 
prison information officer Mike 
Madding. 

DEC. 1980 - A shot was fired 
in the East Block yardside to 
break up a fracas between an of- 
ficer and a con that he was trying 
to handcuff. The gunner noticed 
the disturbance and fired a warn- 
ing shot to stop the altercation. 

DEC. 1980 - The S.Q. News 
reports a decline in violence at 
the prison. Through September 
there were 27 assaults compared 
to 32 last year and 46 in 1978. 
So far, there has been one death 
in 1980, three in 1979 and four 
in 1978. Statewide, there have 
been 13 violent prison deaths 
this year and 16 in each of the 
past two years. 

DEC. 1980 - The San Quentin 
Handicraft Shop advertises “best 
prices in the state” on items such 
as “fine quality leathercraft, ster- 
ling silver jewelry, costume jew- 
elry, cups and ashtrays, candles 
and much, much more.” Located 
at the entrance to the prison, the 
shop is open seven days a week 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

DEC. 1980 - The 9th U.S. 
Court of Appeals overturned the 
convictions of two San Quen- 
tin inmates for killing a prison 
guard in 1971. The guard was at- 


At approximately 0800 hours 
on 25 December 2010 staff ob- 
served a suspicious individual 
attempting to gain access to vis- 
iting processing. 

The Suspect appeared to be a 
white male, late 60s in age, ap- 
proximately 6 feet tall, weight 
approximately 300 pounds. The 
Suspect appeared to arrive on 
grounds in an unlicensed, non- 
gasoline fueled vehicle that had 
several unauthorized wild ani- 
mals attached to the vehicle. An- 
imals other than seeing eye dogs 
or personal assistant animals are 
not allowed on prison grounds. 
Vehicle was confiscated and ani- 
mals impounded. 

Suspect had no visiting ap- 
pointment. 

Suspect was wearing unac- 
ceptable attire, to wit: 

Red in color (dis-allowed due 
to gang connection) 

Excessive facial hair obscur- 
ing features 

Hat, gloves, excessively large 
belt, which did not appear nec- 
essary 

The Suspect could not produce 
valid picture identification 

The Suspect attempted to 
bring non-transparent bag con- 
taining personal items into visit- 
ing room 


tacked July 21, 1971 in the prison 
hospital. The court said the jury 
considered evidence that was 
not introduced at the trial of the 
two men. 

DEC. 1980 - The prison was 
placed on a general lockdown 
after a white inmate was found 
to have been stabbed by a black 
inmate. The victim was found 
in his west Block cell suffering 
from three stab wounds. The 
prison was on lockdown for two 
days, and was the prison’s first 
lockdown since May. 

DEC. 1980 - The “fight 
card” for this weekend’s boxing 
matches in the prison’s Skyline 
Gym against fighters from Ft. 
Ord was announced. The card 
includes fights in 14 weight 
classes from the 125 lb. class up 
to heavyweights. 

DEC. 1980 - A U.S. District 
Court judge has given Warden 
George Sumner and San Quen- 
tin officials one year to make 
needed physical changes on 
death row and north segrega- 
tion. Prison officials must sup- 
ply recreational and educational 
equipment and hobby programs 
for condemned inmates. 

DEC. 1980 - The SQUIRES 
organization at San Quentin an- 
nounced the results of their an- 
nual election. The SQUIRES 
organization at S.Q. had its 
inception in 1964. SQUIRES 
stands for San Quentin’s Utiliza- 


The Suspect appeared to be 
intoxicated or under the influ- 
ence of illegal drugs. This opin- 
ion based on the observation of 
suspect’s physical appearance 
and actions by trained observers. 
Suspect had rosy cheeks and red 
nose, characteristic of alcohol 
use. Suspect seemed in unusu- 
ally good spirits, often laughing 
for no reason, characteristic of 
individuals under the influence 
of drugs. 

Suspect loudly shouted re- 
peated “HO HO HO,” probably 
gang-related slang referring to 
females. 

Suspect had odor of pipe to- 
bacco about his person, probably 
attempting to smuggle contra- 
band tobacco into prisoners. 

Editor's Note: The preced- 
ing report was supplied to the 
San Quentin News by Vanessa 
Nelson of the Life Support Alli- 
ance, a statewide group head- 
quartered in Sacramento that 
works to have inmates with life 
sentences released when their 
time has been served. Ms. Nel- 
son declined to state how she ob- 
tained this report. Asked if she 
was in contact with WikiLeaks, 
she smiled and replied, “No 
comment .” 


tion of Inmate’s Resources Ex- 
periences and Studies. 

JAN. 1981 - San Quentin ath- 
letes and their personally invited 
guests enjoyed a grand buffet- 
style meal at the Annual Sports 
Award Banquet. Many presenta- 
tions and awards were handed 
out during the event. 

JAN. 1981 - Announcing the 
opening of San Quentin prison’s 
spring semester college classes 
through the College of Marin 
on Monday, Jan. 19. Classes 
are offered both during the day 
and the night as well, and par- 
ticipants must have either a high 
school diploma or GED. 

JAN. 1981 - Arson is sus- 
pected as the cause of a Jan. 13 
fire in a dumpster used to store 
scrap wood from the furniture 
factory. 

FEB. 1981 - An inmate suf- 
fered two minor stab wounds 
after he was assaulted at the 
vocational dry cleaning plant. 
Meanwhile, a fistfight in A-Sec- 
tion between two cons was bro- 
ken up after the gunman fired a 
warning shot. 

FEB. 1981 - The death last 
Dec. at the prison of Richard 
Chase, dubbed the “Vampire 
Killer,” has been ruled a suicide. 
Chase, who reportedly drank the 
blood of some of his six victims, 
was found dead in his death row 
cell after overdosing on an an- 
tidepressant medication. Chase 
made several requests for blood 
while in prison. 

FEB. 1981 - A San Quentin 
inmate who escaped last No- 
vember while being taken out to 
a doctor’s appointment has been 
recaptured during a burglary in 
Los Angeles. Richard Thomp- 
son, 42, had escaped with the 
help of an armed accomplice, 
who has not been identified or 
caught. 

FEB. 1981 - The annual Holi- 
day Show held in the dining hall 
was headlined by singers Mary 
Wells and Will Porter. 


The San Quentin 
News requests that all 
institutions send us 
reports of their athlet- 
ic events so that they 
may be published in 
our newspaper. Infor- 
mation should contain 
the following: 

Institution, type of 
event, date of event, 
names of players, 
scores, and all stats 
relating to the event. 

Please send informa- 
tion to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ 
News 

San Quentin, CA 94964 
Attn: San Quentin 
News Sports Editor. 


INCIDENT 

REPORT 


News Briefs 


San Francisco - A federal 
appeals court has upheld a vot- 
er-approved measure requiring 
convicted murderers to wait as 
long as 15 years between parole 
hearings. 

Proposition 9 in 2008 limited 
the rights of murderers and other 
prisoners sentenced to life with 
the possibility of parole. Califor- 
nia law had previously required 
the parole board to hold hear- 
ings once a year after an inmate 
is first eligible for parole, unless 
the board cited evidence show- 
ing it was unlikely the prisoner 
would be released for several 
years. The maximum period be- 
tween hearings was five years. 

The proposition allowed the 
inmate to get the interval re- 
duced to as little as three years 
by proving that the board was 

We Want 
To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages 
inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the 
institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of 
the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that 

will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive lan- 

guage in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and 
drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 


likely to grant an earlier release 
date. 

Santiago, Chile - Eighty-one 
inmates died in a severely crowd- 
ed prison and Chilean President 
Sebastian Pinera promised Chile 
will improve conditions for in- 
mates. 

Some 53,000 inmates are 
housed in a prison system built 
for 32,000. Cause of the fire is 
being investigated. 

Berkeley. - Nearly 25,000 
books each year are sent to pris- 
oners by the Prisoners Litera- 
ture Project, a Berkeley-based 
collective. Novels, dictionaries 
and books of poetry are shipped 
all around the country by vol- 
unteers. The organization has 
provided these books for nearly 
30 years in an effort to nurture 
rehabilitation and encourage 
education. 

I San 
Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

or 

http://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 
Visitors/SanQuentinN ews / 
SQ-San_Quentin_News. 
html 

The opinions expressed herein do 
not necessarily reflect those of the 
Administration, or the inmate popu- 
lation, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint 
articles appearing in the San 
Quentin News provided credit is 
given the author and this publica- 
tion, except for articles reprinted 
herein from other publications. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 
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inmates within San Quentin. It is printed by Marin Sun Printing, 
San Rafael, with a grant from Neighborhood House of North 
Richmond, a non-profit, and Community One World Enterprises, 
a social entrepreneurial company/C-One Media devoted to 
bridging gaps and building community. 






